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ON  his  arrival  at  "Washington  Gen.  Quitman  urged 
upon  the  President  and  secretary  of  war  the  permanent 
military  occupation  of  Mexico,  and  showed  that  it  might 
be  held  without  expense  to  the  United  States,  and  with 
but  temporary  opposition  from  the  Mexican  people. 

"HOW   SHALL  WE   OCCUPY  MEXICO? 

"  To  occupy  the  whole  country  in  detail  would  be  lia- 
ble to  several  objections. 

"  It  would  require  a  great  increase  of  force  and  much 
expense. 
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"Such  occupation  would  be  likely  to  offend  ~.  .'irri- 
tate the  people,  and  thus  provoke  hostilities  which  might 
be  avoided. 

"  It  would  demoralize  the  army,  and,  by  dispersing  it, 
render  impracticable  those  regulations  necessary  for  its 
subordination  and  good  discipline. 

"  For  the  same  reasons  it  would  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  smaller  detachments. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  should  occupy  only  a  limit- 
ed number  of  positions  in  the  vital  parts  of  the  country, 
to  be  selected  principally  with  a  view  to  revenue,  con- 
sulting at  the  same  time  the  security  of  the  posts,  which 
includes  the  preservation  of  communication  between 
them. 

"  The  most  palpable  sources  of  revenue  are, 

"  Duties  on  imports. 

"  Imposts  on  the  assaying,  coining,  and  export  of  the 
precious  metals. 

"  Direct  taxes. 

"  To  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  first,  we  should 
occupy  positions  commanding  the  internal  trade  of  the 
great  sea-ports.  The  city  of  Mexico  bears  this  relation 
to  Vera  Cruz ;  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Tampico ;  Orizaba 
and  Tehuacan  to  Alvarado.  These  cities  should  be  held, 
and  an  open  communication  preserved  to  their  respective 
ports. 

"  To  command  the  revenue  from  the  mines,  the  cities 
of  Zacatecas,  Guanaxuato,  and  Queretaro  should  be  oc- 
cupied. 

"  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zula,  and  Tampico,  con- 
stituting a  military  line,  would  require  8000  men,  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

"  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis,  2500  each ;  Zula  and  Tam- 
pico, 1000  each;  and  1000  movable. 

"  Guanaxuato  and  Queretaro,  on  line  in  communication 
with  Mexico,  2500  each. 

"  Mexico,  Puebla,  Perote,  Jalapa,  Puente  National,  and 
Yera  Cruz,  13,000,  distributed  as  follows : 

"  Mexico,  5000  ;  Puebla,  2500  ;  Perote,  800  ;  Jalapa, 
1200 ;  Puente  National,  500 ;  Vera  Cruz,  1000 ;  movable, 
2000.  Total,  13,000. 

"  Orizaba  and  Tehuacan,  2000. 
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"  The  whole  number  of  troops  required  under  this  dis- 
position of  the  forces  would  be  28,000  men. 

"  The  occupation  of  a  line  from  Zacatecas  to  Tampico 
would  render  it  unnecessary  to  hold  Monterey  and  Sal- 
tillo,  or  to  keep  open  the  communication  between  those 
points  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

"  The  above  estimate  does  not  include  any  forces  re- 
quired for  the  Rio  Grande  or  Pacific  frontier." 

These  views  were  plausible,  popular,  and  demonstra- 
tive; but  two  causes  operated  to  defeat  their  adoption. 
First,  the  jealousy  of  Southern  expansion  common  to  all 
parties  in  the  non-slaveholding  states  —  a  jealousy  the 
most  absurd  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial people.  Secondly,  it  had  become  apparent  that 
the  acquisition  of  territory  would  be  followed  by  a  de- 
mand for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  therefrom;  and  al- 
though it  was  obvious  that,  in  the  course  of  events,  a 
contest  upon  that  demand  was  inevitable,  and  that  it 
should  be  met  at  once,  nevertheless,  many  Southern 
statesmen  concluded  that  it  "  was  better  to  bear  the  ills 
we  have  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of."  This  jeal- 
ousy and  these  apprehensions,  encouraged,  by  the  consti- 
tutional timidity  of  President  Polk,  who  was  then  cher- 
ishing the  hope  of  a  re-election,  soon  brought  the  war  to 
a  close,  and  we  surrendered  a  conquest  more  glorious, 
more  available  for  great  national  purposes,  and  more  im- 
portant to  the  commerce  of  the  world  than  any  that  has 
been  won  since  the  days  of  imperial  Rome. 

Quitman  had  gone  to  Washington  with  expanded 
views,  which  are  farther  revealed  in  the  extracts  that 
follow  from  a  letter  to  his  former  aid,  Lieut.  Lovell : 

"Upon  opening  my  budget  to  the  President  he  im- 
mediately condemned  the  whole  course  of  Gen.  Scott 
in  refusing  to  give  me  a  full  division,  so  long  as  I  was 
on  duty  with  him,  and  promised  me  for  the  future  it 
should  be  corrected.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I 
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might  select  such  position  in  the  army,  consistent  with 
my  rank,  as  I  might  choose.  I  immediately  expressed 
my  preference  for  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Occupa-' 
pation  (Gen.  Taylor's  district),  if  I  might  be  permitted 
to  establish  my  head-quarters  at  San  Luis  Potosi.  This, 
he  promised,  if,  by  the  passage  of  the  Ten  Regiment  Bill, 
that  force  could  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  an- 
other brigade.  I  remained  awaiting  the  result  until  the 
news  of  Trist's  treaty,  first  received  by  private  intelli- 
gence, and  soon  afterward  officially  communicated,  put  a 
stop  to  the  bill.  I,  of  course,  remained  to  witness  the 
fate  of  the  treaty  in  the  Senate.  At  first  it  seemed  to 
be  unfavorably  regarded  by  the  Democrats,  but  gradu- 
ally gained  strength,  and  was  ratified.  Quite  confident 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  inducements  held  out  to  the 
half-starved  Mexicans  of  securing  $15,000,000,  and  the 
possession  of  their  capital,  and  their  sources  of  revenue, 
will  assure  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  as  modified  by 
the  Senate,  I  applied  for  leave  to  return  home,  and  there 
await  the  course  of  events." 

His  Position  at  home  and  future  Views. 

"  I  am  now  safely  stowed  in  my  own  arm-chair  in  my 
library,  quite  certain  that  my  next  important  movement 
will  be  to  resign  my  sword  and  resume  the  occupations 
of  peaceful  life.  I  shall  be  well  content  here  in  my  quiet 
nook  to  moor  my  bark.  The  gales  of  popular  favor 
have,  however,  blown  so  strong  upon  me,  I  do  not  know 
but  I  may  be  compelled  to  launch  out  upon  the  tem- 
pestuous ocean  of  politics.  If  I  must  incur  the  hazard 
of  a  storm,  give  me  a  wide  sea  and  a  flowing  sail.  I 
would  rather  go  down  gloriously,  engulfed  by  a  mount- 
ain wave  on  the  great  deep,  than  be  swamped  in  the 
surf  of  the  sea-shore.  My  receptions  every  where  have 
been  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme.  No  description  reach- 
es the  reality.  These  manifestations  are  embarrassing, 
and  I  avoid  them  whenever  it  is  possible.  I  have  de- 
clined over  one  hundred  invitations  to  public  dinners 
and  ceremonies." 
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Refutes  the  Charge  that  he  was  hostile  to  the  regular 

Service. 

"I  have  always  received  these  public  attentions  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  for  the  gallant  American  army  which 
has  shed  such  lustre  upon  our  arms.  This  reminds  me 
that  Lieut.  Wilcox,  wThom  I  met  in  Baltimore,  informed 
me  that  there  was  a  report  in  circulation  about  Twiggs's 
head-quarters,  Vera  Cruz,  that,  in  a  speech  at  Charles- 
ton, I  declared  that  I  had  joined  the  army  for  the  express 
purpose  of  showing  that  volunteers  were  superior  to 
regulars,  and  that  events  had  proved  the  truth  of  my  po- 
sition. I  have  since  learned  that  something  of  this  kind 
is  reported  in  the  Charleston  papers.  I  have  never  seen 
it,  or  I  should  deem  it  worthy  of  contradiction.  Such  a 
sentiment  was  never  uttered  by  me.  I  would  not  state 
what  I  do  not  believe.  In  speaking  of  the  army  and  its 
deeds  I  have  never  dissimulated,  always  ascribing  its 
successes  in  part  to  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  its  com- 
manders, in  part  to  the  military  science  diffused  by  the 
national  military  school,  and  in  part  to  the  general  effects 
of  our  free  institutions.  A  speech  delivered  in  the  open 
air,  amid  the  tumult  of  an  immense  crowd,  may  be  easily 
misinterpreted ;  but  I  feel  seriously  concerned  that  any 
officer  of  the  army  would  do  me  the  injustice  to  attrib- 
ute such  a  sentiment  to  me." 

Not  in  Mr.  Poltfs  Confidence. 

"  You  are  long  since  informed  of  the  course  which  the 
War  Department  has  thought  fit  to  pursue  in  relation  to 
the  difficulties  between  some  of  the  generals.  Though 
Shields  and  myself  were  at  Washington  when  the  in- 
formation came,  we  were  not  consulted.  At  the  request 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Duncan  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing his  trial  ordered  in  the  United  States,  but  could  not 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  President.  I  have  never  even 
seen  the  list  of  brevets,  or  been  in  any  way  consulted  in 
respect  to  them.  While  the  President  treated  me  with 
politeness  (of  course),  I  did  not  possess  his  confidence. 
Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  secretary  of  war  apologized 
for  not  having  shown  me  the  list  of  brevets,  but  request- 
ed me  to  write  to  him  should  I  find  any  omissions. 
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From  their  great  want  of  official  candor  and  trust,  I  have 
troubled  them,  with  few  applications." 

In  relation  to  his  own  case,  the  neglect  of  which  sub- 
jected him  to  just  mortification,  he  had  addressed  the 
secretary  of  war  as  follows : 

( Unofficial )  "  U.  S.  Hotel,  Washington,  June  4th,  1848. 

"SiE, — My  departure  in  the  morning  to  attend  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  at  Frederick  compels  me  to  say  in  writ- 
ing what  I  would  have  preferred  saying  in  person.  Both 
you  and  the  President  have  declared  that  you  consider 
me  entitled  to  the  usual  mark  of  merit  for  services  at 
Monterey.  Why  have  I  not  received  it?  While  the 
President  doubted  his  authority  to  confer  brevets  on  of- 
ficers appointed  to  command  the  volunteers,  the  ques- 
tion might  be  satisfactorily  answered.  But  since  he  has 
solved  his  doubts  by  conferring  brevets  on  officers  simi- 
larly conditioned,  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for  the  de- 
lay ;  and  the  inference  wTili  be  either  that  I  am  unworthy 
of  the  distinction,  or  that  justice  is  withheld  from  me. 
The  omission  being  unexplained,  he  or  I  must  suifer  in 
history.  Most  likely  my  reputation  will  have  to  suifer 
his  apparent  judgment  against  my  merits,  though  only 
three  days  ago,  in  the  presence  of  the  Hon.  R.  J.Walker, 
he  acknowledged  my  right,  and  declared  he  would  con- 
fer with  you  on  the  subject.  I  have  been  silent  while 
there  appeared  to  be  a  reason  for  the  omission.  I  now 
claim  it  of  you  to  present  the  case  to  the  President.  I 
submit  to  you  whether,  considering  all  that  has  occur- 
red, and  the  alleged  causes  for  which  brevets  have  been 
conferred,  there  will  not  be  upon  my  conduct  at  Monte- 
rey an  implied  censure ;  to  repel  which,  and  to  protect 
my  reputation  hereafter,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  collect  and 
preserve  the  evidence  of  the  officers  of  the  army  present 
in  those  actions,  that  the  facts  of  history  may  not  be  per- 
verted. 

"  Whatever  may  be  done  in  this  case  I  desire  may  be 
done  promptly,  and  before  the  end  of  the  war,  which 
now  s$ems  very  near." 

On  the  7th  of  Sept.  following  he  received  his  commis- 
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sion  as  brevet  major  general  for  distinguished  services 
at  Monterey — a  distinction  he  was  pre-eminently  entitled 
to,  but  which,  it  is  probable,  he  would  not  have  received 
but  for  his  own  firm  assertion  of  his  rights. 

Gen.  Quitman  to  John  0.  J£~nox,  of  Virginia. 

"Washington,  March  8th,  1848. 

"I  scarcely  know  how  to  reply  to  your  friendly  and 
very  complimentary  remarks  in  relation  to  myself  and 
the  presidency.  I  will,  however,  address  you  frankly, 
regretting  that  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so 
fully.  You  do  not  mistake  my  opinion  upon  the  great 
political  questions  particularly  connected  with  Southern 
interests,  and  which,  I  firmly  believe,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, would  be  regarded  as  equally  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Union.  I  am  thoroughly  a  free-trade  man,  be- 
lieving that  capital,  industry,  enterprise,  and  intellect 
should  be  left  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Our  coun- 
try may  not  be  ripe  for  that  just  and  righteous  mode  of 
raising  revenue  necessary  for  defraying  the  current  ex- 
penditures by  an  equal  tax  on  all  descriptions  of  prop- 
erty ;  but  while  customs  are  resorted  to,  trade  and  com- 
merce should  not  be  burdened  for  any  other  purpose 
than  mere  necessary  revenue  on  a  scale  of  frugal  expend- 
iture. 

"  From  the  time  that  the  idea  was  first  suggested  in 
Congress  by  a  state-rights  member  from  Virginia,  I  have 
ever  been  the  warm  advocate  of  the  independent  treas- 
ury, specie  provision  and  all.  As  early  as  1831,  while  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of 
Mississippi,  I  introduced  a  proposition  to  separate,  then 
and  forever,  the  government  and  the  banks.  I  proposed 
that  the  Legislature  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  from 
borrowing  money,  or  pledging  the  faith  of  the  state  for 
banking  purposes.  With  these  principles  of  public  pol- 
icy, I  am,  of  course,  utterly  opposed  to  a  national  bank, 
even  were  it  authorized  by  the  Constitution. 

"  In  relation  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  duty  of  the  President,  in  the  absence  of  any  spe- 
cific legislation,  to  occupy  and  protect  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  She  had  established,  hi  the  exercise  of 
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lier  sovereign  power,  the  western  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  her  frontier ;  and  the  President,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  been  liable  to  impeachment  had  he  failed  to  exert 
his  military  power  to  defend  and  protect  it.  Our  troops 
were  attacked  within  our  territory,  and  thus  a  state  of 
war  ensued.  Being  brought  about  by  the  act  of  Mexico, 
and  accepted  by  our  national  authorities,  it  should  be 
prosecuted  with  the  energy  and  vigor  worthy  of  a  great 
nation  until  the  enemy  shall  propose  satisfactory  terms. 
If  Mexico  refuses  to  offer  suitable  terms  or  to  submit, 
we  should  prosecute  the  war  even  to  the  conquest  of  her 
whole  territory.  I  am  unable  to  perceive  the  very  great 
evils  to  arise  from  adding  to  our  confederacy  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  productive  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  abounding  in  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth, 
and  possessing  withal  the  power  of  taxing  the  commerce 
of  the  world  by  the  junction  of  two  oceans.  If  we  can 
not  make  peace  on  the  proper  terms,  I  would  occupy 
with  a  sufficient  force  the  vital  parts  of  Mexico,  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  revenue,  and  extract  from  it,  by  a 
proper  system  of  taxation,  enough  to  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses of  occupation.  Finally,  if  peace  should  not  be 
made,  I  would  organize  the  country  into  civil  depart- 
ments, with  a  view  to  its  permanent  annexation. 

"These  are  bold  views,  but  I  am  persuaded  they  are 
practicable.  The  subject  is  one  upon  which  volumes 
might  be  written,  but  my  time  forbids,  and  I  only  fear 
that  my  attempt  at  brevity  will  render  me  unintelligible." 

In  the  National  Democratic  Convention  that  assembled 
this  year  in  Baltimore  Quitman  was  strongly  pressed  for 
the  vice-presidency.  He  had  more  personal  strength 
and  popularity  in  that  body  than  any  other  man  in  nom- 
ination, but  was  defeated  mainly  by  one  of  those  combi- 
nations that  seem  to  be  unavoidable  in  bodies  thus  or- 
ganized, with  so  many  conflicting  sections  and  claims  to 
reconcile.  He  attributed  his  defeat  in  part  to  citizens 
of  his  own  state,  and  has  left  an  elaborate  memorandum 
of  the  whole  affair.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  revive  a 
controversy  when  most  of  the  parties  are  in  the  grave. 
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In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Capt.  John  B.  Nevitt,  of  Natch- 
ez, he  thus  refers  to  the  subject : 

"Washington,  June  9th,  1848. 

"  Having  given  my  testimony  before  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry, I  am  now  here  attending  to  some  official  business 
demanded  by  my  approaching  retirement  from  the  army. 
You  will  have  heard  of  the  nominations  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention.  I  heartily  approve  of  them.  Gen.  Butler 
had  higher  claims  and  merits  than  I  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency, and  I  was  not  disappointed.  He  is  every  inch  a 
man,  and  I  hope  the  Democracy  of  Mississippi  will  sustain 
him  with  all  their  energies.  I  have  but  to  regret  what 

I  learn  from  many  sources,  that was  very  busy  in 

his  efforts  to  prejudice  the  delegates  against  me,  reiter- 
ating the  old  falsehood  that  I  had  been  a  Whig,  and  that 

my  name  would  weaken  the  ticket  in  Mississippi ;  

was  also  active  against  me.  I  feel  complimented  by  the 
vote  I  received ;  and  I  am  told,  had  not  this  nomination 
been  mixed  up  with  the  presidency,  I  should  have  been 
nominated.  Taylor  and  Fillmore  have  just  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Whigs :  we  must  be  prepared  for  them." 

To  Gen.  Shields. 

"Monmouth,  Sept.  9th,  1848. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  perceive  from  the  papers  that  you 
are  still  attracting  public  attention.  I  learn,  too,  from 
my  correspondents  that  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  spite 
of  the  hostility  of  some  high  functionaries  at  Washing- 
ton, you  will  be  returned  to  the  Senate  from  Illinois.  I 
give  you  my  hand  upon  your  prompt  rejection  of  the 
honor  of  exile,  which  our  cool  and  calculating  friend  the 
President  was  disposed  to  confer  on  you.  It  would  be 
a  very  convenient  thing  if  our  President  possessed  the 
power  of  sending,  'nohis  volusj  as  Gen.  Taylor  would 
say,  every  popular  man  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I 
hope  to  see  you  in  the  Senate.  In  the  trying  times  that 
are  before  us,  I,  as  well  as  all  your  friends  in  the  South, 
believe  you  would  be  as  true  to  us  and  to  the  Union  as 
is  your  excellent  friend  Douglas. 

"  I  am  doing  all  I  can  for  Cass  and  Butler,  and  think 
they  will  overrun  Mr.  Polk's  majorities.  Since  my  re- 
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turn  from  Washington  I  have  been  quietly  engaged  in 
reducing  to  system  the  chaos  of  my  neglected  affairs.  I 
shall  soon  glide  out  of  the  memory  of  the  public,  but 
shall  not  be  forgotten,  I  hope,  by  my  -personal  friends." 

From  General  Butler. 

"Carrollton,  Ky.,  Oct.  22d,  1848. 

"  MY  DEAR  GENERAL, — I  had  the  gratification  of  re- 
ceiving your  kind  arid  welcome  letter,  written  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Monterey,  a  day  that  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  either  of  us,  and  well  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered by  our  country.  ******  Kentucky  has 
presented  me  a  splendid  sword  for  my  conduct  in  that 
battle.  I  accepted  it,  not  for  myself  alone,  but  as  an 
honor  conferred  equally  upon  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
my  gallant  division,  in  the  name  of  those  who  fell  and 
those  who  conquered  at  Monterey.  And  believe  me 
when  I  say  that,  of  all  that  noble  band,  there  is  not  one 
for  whom  I  entertain  so  high  a  regard  as  for  him  who 
led  my  second  brigade  to  victory. 

"  When  I  reached  Washington,  immediately  after  my 
first  return  from  Mexico,  I  ivas  mortified  and  vexed  to 
find  that  justice  had  not  been  done  to  the  volunteers, 
and  rank  injustice  to  your  immediate  command.  The 
old  slander  that  there  was  no  enemy  in  Fort  Teneria 
when  you  stormed  it  was  in  busy  circulation.  I  prompt- 
ly put  down  the  calumny  and  demanded  for  you  a  brevet. 
Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  the  President  did  not 
think  he  had  the  power  to  confer  a  brevet  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  next  Congress.  (  Why  had  he  not  done  it  be- 
fore f)  He  moreover  doubted  his  power  to  confer  bre- 
vets upon  the  new  appointments.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, he  did  me  the  honor  to  consult  me  as  to  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  major  generals  for  the  command  of 
the  additional  forces  of  the  regular  army,  and  I  placed 
your  name  at  the  head.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  my 
recommendation  prevailed.  For  this  you  owe  me  no 
thanks.  I  performed  an  act  of  simple  justice. 

"  It  has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  our  friends 
in  the  Baltimore  Convention  placed  us  in  a  position 
where  we  might  be  considered  as  rival  candidates  for 
office.  Had  we  been  present  it  would  not  have  been 
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done.  Judging  by  myself,  it  did  not  require  your  letter 
to  assure  me  that  this  state  of  things  could  produce  no 
change  in  our  kindly  relations." 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  citizens  of  Natchez  and 
the  adjacent  country  assembled  to  witness  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  sword  voted  to  Quitman  by  Congress  for  his 
conduct  at  Monterey.*  It  was  presented  by  James  S. 
Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Jefferson  County,  in  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  After  a  brilliant  sum- 
mary of  his  military  career,  the  eloquent  speaker  con- 
cluded as  follows : 

"To  a  magnanimous  mind  like  yours,  general,  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  your  duty,  and  your  whole 

*  General  Quitman's  Swords. 

1.  Sword  presented  by  Congress. — Heavily  embossed  gold   scab- 
bard, the  hilt  set  with  two  large  jewels,  one  in  the  head  and  one  on 
the  guard,  and  ornamented  with  reliefs  representing  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  and  a  group  of  American  arms  wound  round  with  a  scroll, 
on  which  are  these  words  :  "  Storming  of  Monterey,  21st,  22d,  and  23d 
Sept.,  1846."     On  the  scabbard :  "  Presented  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  agreeable  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  to  Brig.  Gen. 
John  A.  Quitman,  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  Con- 
gress of  his  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  storming  of  Monterey. 
Resolution  approved  March  2d,  1847." 

2.  Sword  presented  by  the  Citizens  of  Natchez  and  Adams  County. — 
Gold  scabbard,  the  hilt  of  alternate  rows  of  gold  and  pearl,  studded 
with  buttons  of  gold ;  on  the  top  an  eagle's  head  of  solid  gold,  crown- 
ed with  a  large  jewel ;  the  eyes  jewels.     On  the  guard  a  group  of 
arms  and  banners,  in  the  midst  of  which  sparkles  a  brilliant,  illumin- 
ating the  inscription:   "Presented  to  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman 
by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Adams  County  and  the  City  of  Natchez,  as  a 
meed  due  to  his  gallantry  at  the  storming  of  Monterey,  the  battles  of 
Chapultepec,  and  Garita  de  Belen,  in  which  he  gloriously  sustained 
his  own  character,  the  character  of  his  state,  and  of  his  country." 

3.  Sword  presented  by  Citizens  of  Charleston. — Hilt  and  scabbard  of 
gold,  with  devices  of  the  Palmetto  richly  chased  on  scabbard  and  guard, 
with  this  inscription :  "  Presented  to  Gen.  Quitman  by  the  German  and 
United  German  Fusileer  Companies  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina." 

4.  Sword  worn  by  General  Q.  in  the  War  with  Mexico  ;  made  by  F. 
W.  Widman,  Philadelphia. — The  scabbard  of  brass,  with  armorial  de- 
vices ;  hilt  mother-of-pearl  wound  with  a  gold  cord,  and  surmounted 
with  a  knight's  head,  crest,  and  helmet,  and  vizor  down.     The  form 
of  the  hilt  is  a  Maltese  cross.     This  sword  is  bronzed  with  the  smoke 
of  battle,  and  on  the  blade  are  the  traces  and  stains  of  blood. 
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duty,  to  your  country,  in  the  hour  of  her  trial  and  dan- 
ger, is  alone  and  of  itself  an  all-sufficient  reward.  The 
patriot  claims  no  equivalent,  demands  no  satisfaction,  to 
compensate  him  for  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  he  en- 
dures in  his  country's  defense.  But,  sir,  while  a  grateful 
and  approving  government  proffers  to  you  no  reward  for 
your  patriotic  devotion,  the  public  authorities  have  right- 
ly respected  the  popular  will,  and  fitly  reflected  the  na- 
tional sense  and  appreciation  of  your  eminent  services, 
by  voting  to  you,  as  a  compliment,  this  superb  and  ele- 
gant sword. 

"  In  their  name,  therefore,  and  on  their  behalf,  as  de- 
puted thereto,  I  now  present  you  this  beautiful  and  appo- 
site token  of  the  nation's  gratitude.  In  receiving  from 
me,  as  their  humble  organ,  this  delicate  and  sacred  trust, 
you  have  already  given  the  best  and  surest  pledge,  by 
your  deeds,  that  you  will  never  suffer  the  slightest  stain 
of  dishonor  to  tarnish  the  unsullied  surface  of  its  pure 
and  polished  blade,  and  that  you  will  ever  be  ready  to 
wear  it,  and,  if  need  be,  to  flesh  it,  in  defense  of  the  na- 
tion's rights,  whenever  foreign  aggression  is  to  be  re- 
pelled or  an  insolent  enemy  chastised. 

"  Accept  it,  then,  general,  as  the  gift  of  the  American 
people  ;  and,  like  the  giant's  sword,  which  the  ancients 
kept  suspended  in  the  sacred  temple,  only  to  be  drawn 
down  and  used  in  times  of  public  danger,  so,  sir,  may 
this  fine  commemorative  weapon  never  be  unsheathed  by 
you  for  use,  except  to  punish  your  country's  foes,  or  to 
avenge  your  country's  wrongs." 

In  reply,  General  Quitman  said : 

"  SIR, — I  accept  the  elegant  weapon  you  have  been 
charged  by  the  President  to  deliver  to  me  with  emotions 
of  the  profoundest  gratitude.  Were  it  but  an  oaken 
staff,  instead  of  this  superb  and  splendid  sword,  as  a  tes- 
timonial of  the  nation's  approbation  of  my  poor  and  un- 
worthy services,  it  would  possess  a  priceless  value  in  my 
eyes. 

"  In  the  complimentary  remarks  with  which  you  have 
thought  proper  to  accompany  its  delivery,  you  have  done 
me  no  more  than  justice  by  declaring  that  J  embarked 
in  the  war  from  the  sole  patriotic  motive  of  serving  my 
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country  in  what  I  conscientiously  believed  to  have  been 
a  just  and  righteous  struggle  for  the  protection  of  her 
sacred  rights. 

"  In  hastening  to  her  defense,  I  felt  like  one  of  the 
champions  in  the  old  mode  of  deciding  disputes  by  wa- 
ger of  battle,  ready  and  willing  to  appeal  to  the  God  of 
battles  for  the  justice  of  our  cause.  It  was  my  fortune 
to  lead  to  battle  and  to  victory  the  brave  sons  of  Tennes- 
see and  Mississippi,  and  it  is  to  their  invincible  bravery 
that  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  honors  my  country  has  be- 
stowed upon  me.  To  them,  and  not  to  me,  is  due  this 
flattering  testimonial  of  national  approval.  In  their 
name,  therefore,  and  on  their  account,  I  am  proud  to  ac- 
cept this  elegant  sword  as  a  tribute  of  their  country's 
gratitude  to  them. 

"  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  convey  to  the  President  my  kind 
acknowledgments  for  the  very  obliging  and  gratifying 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  flattering  inten- 
tions of  Congress  toward  me,  and  say  farther  to  him,  if 
you  please,  that  he  could  have  transmitted  this  hand- 
some token  to  me  in  no  way  that  would  have  been  more 
welcome  or  acceptable  to  me  than  through  the  hands  of 
one  between  whom  and  myself,  for  so  many  years,  have 
subsisted  mutual  relations  of  the  most  cordial  and  inti- 
mate friendship." 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  one  of  a  numer- 
ous tribe  in  the  South,  an  adventurer  who,  by  practicing 
small  courtesies  and  making  pretexts  for  a  gossiping  cor- 
respondence with  distinguished  men,  contrived  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  their  favor,  and  to  impress  those  around 
him  with  a  grand  idea  of  his  influence  in  high  quarters. 
He  was  a  New  Englander,  and  a  Whig ;  but  not  being 
appreciated  by  that  party,  he  jumped  upon  the  Texas 
annexation  hobby,  opened  a  correspondence  with  R.  J. 
Walker  and  other  of  its  leading  advocates,  and  obtained 
the  ear  of  President  Tyler,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  much  to  the  cha- 
grin and  astonishment  of  the  citizens,  to  whom  he  was 
an  entire  stranger.  He  was  retained  in  office  by  Presi- 
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dent  Polk.  His  letters,  when  compared,  show  that  he 
was  a  mere  political  Dalgetty,  who  watched  the  rise  or 
wane  of  individuals  and  the  fluctuations  of  party,  and 
regulated  his  friendship  and  his  principles  accordingly.  . 

To  David  Hay  den. 

"Monmouth,  July  12th,  1849. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  has  been  received.  I  was 
not  aware  before  that  Major  Grayson  had  been  so  neg- 
lected by  President  Polk.  No  officer  under  Gen.  Scott 
contributed  more  to  our  success  in  Mexico  by  his  ad- 
mirable administration  of  the  commissariat.  He  was  no 
less  prominent  for  his  gallantry,  energy,  and  courtesy. 
He  was  always  ready  for  any  emergency.  I  will  address 
the  President  on  this  matter.  I  have,  however,  no  influ- 
ence. My  staff,  and  several  of  my  most  worthy  and  de- 
serving friends  in  the  army,  have  been  treated  with  mark- 
ed neglect.  I  have  been  unable  to  effect  any  thing  in 
several  cases  in  which  I  had,  with  no  other  interest  than 
that  which  a  strong  sense  of  justice  occasioned,  applied 
to  the  President.  This,  however,  shall  not  deter  me  from 
trying  to  serve  Major  G. 

"  You  have  better  hopes  of  Gen.  Taylor  than  I  have. 
In  my  opinion,  his  leading  measures  will  be  Whig,  ultra 
Whig.  The  old  fogies  of  that  party  will  not  readily  break 
with  him  if  he  consents  to  rob  the  South  by  a  high  and 
partial  tariff,  and  to  squander  the  public  treasure  by  a 
brilliant  system  of  national  improvements.  They  will  al- 
low him  to  indulge  some  '  no  party  fancies'  in  small  mat- 
ters, and  control  all  the  leading  measures  of  his  adminis- 
tration." 

In  1849  Quitman  was  nominated  by  spontaneous  meet- 
ings of  the  people,  and  afterward  by  the  State  Democratic 
Convention,  as  a  candidate  for  governor.  Many  of  his 
best  friends  were  averse  to  this  movement,  some  because 
they  doubted  his  capacity  for  administration;  others  who, 
anticipating  for  him  a  national  position,  did  not  desire  to 
have  him  complicated  with  impending  issues  pregnant 
with  strife  and  acrimony.  His  opponent,  Hon.  Luke  Lea, 
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made  a  vigorous  canvass,  relying  chiefly  on  what  he  con- 
sidered the  political  inconsistencies  and  errors  of  the  nom- 
inee. The  result  was  the  election  of  Quitrnan  by  a  ma- 
jority of  some  10,000  votes.  On  the  10th  of  January, 
1850,  he  was  sworn  into  office,  and  delivered  his  inau- 
gural address.  It  is  a  brief  but  lucid  exposition  of  his 
theory  of  the  relations  between  the  federal  and  state 
governments,  and  may  be  put  forth  as  the  creed  of  the 
party  whose  acknowledged  leader  he  became  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Calhoun.* 

*  Inaugural  Address  of  Governor  John  A.  Quitman,  delivered  before 
both  houses  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  January  Wth,  1850. 

The  Constitution  of  the  state,  to  secure  individual  fidelity  in  the 
execution  of  public  trusts,  prescribes  that  every  officer,  before  entering 
upon  his  duties,  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Elected  by  the  people  of  this  state  to  be  their  chief  ex- 
ecutive magistrate,  I  now  come  before  you,  senators,  representatives, 
and  fellow-citizens,  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the  guardians  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  take  upon  myself  the  solemn  obligation  which  the 
Constitution  enjoins  upon  me. 

I  shall  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  with  a  firm 
determination  to  assume  no  powers  refused,  and  to  shun  no  responsi- 
bilities required  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  to  spare  no  effort, 
by  a  faithful  performance  of  my  duty,  to  deserve  the  high  confidence 
which  the  generous  people  of  this  state  have  reposed  in  me. 

Among  a  free  people,  addresses  from  a  public  servant  to  his  con- 
stituents should  be  frank  and  without  disguise.  When  his  opinions 
may  affect  the  public  welfare,  they  should  not  be  concealed.  I  feel  it 
my  duty,  therefore,  in  this  first  official  address  to  the  sovereign  people 
of  Mississippi,  briefly  to  express  my  opinions  upon  some  of  the  prom- 
inent questions  which  now  appear  to  occupy  the  public  mind.  They 
will  furnish  the  best  indication  of  the  course  of  policy  I  shall  study  to 
pursue  in  my  official  action  upon  all  subjects. 

In  our  union  of  sovereign  states,  there  are  few  questions,  however 
they  may  appear  strictly  federal,  which  do  not  sometimes  demand  the 
consideration  of  the  respective  states  of  the  confederacy. 

The  members  of  our  national  union  consist  of  equal  co-ordinate  sov- 
ereignties, whose  interest,  for  good  or  for  evil,  may  be  affected  by  the 
federal  government.  They  are  not  only  entitled  to  exercise  a  watch- 
ful care  over  its  proceedings,  but  when  the  Constitution,  or  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  states,  or  the  people  are  threatened,  upon  the  state 
governments  especially  devolves  the  duty  of  taking  proper  measures 
to  defend  the  one  and  protect  the  other.  National  questions  are,  there- 
fore, necessarily  a  part  of  state  politics. 

My  views  of  the  original  structure  of  our  government,  and  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution,  are  strictly  democratic.  Regarding 
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In  this  inaugural  he  referred  to  the  progress  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  neces- 

the  federal  Constitution  as  a  compact  between  independent  political 
communities,  acting  in  their  character  as  sovereigns,  it  follows  that 
the  government  erected  by  it  is  one  of  delegated  powers.  Over  all 
political  powers  not  delegated  the  states  retained  an  absolute  and  ex- 
clusive control,  with  all  the  rights  and  powers  necessary  to  maintain 
and  preserve  their  sovereignty.  Over  these  they  are  as  supreme  as  if 
the  Constitution  had  never  been  adopted.  Various  causes,  among 
them  national  glory — because  it  feeds  our  self-esteem — are  continu- 
ally operating  to  incline  the  public  mind  toward  centralism  and  con- 
solidation. This  is  the  tendency  of  our  government ;  and,  as  our 
country  grows  in  wealth,  power,  and  importance,  the  contrast  between 
the  state  and  federal  governments  will  become  wider,  and  increase  the 
danger.  A  frequent  recurrence  to  the  history  and  character  of  our 
federal  system  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  state 
governments.  In  my  opinion,  a  little  jealousy  on  the  part  of  state 
officers  is  commendable.  The  assumption  of  power  by  the  federal 
government  has  already  more  than  once  produced  convulsions  which 
have  shaken  the  strong  pillars  of  our  political  temple ;  the  failure  to 
exercise  a  doubtful  power  has  never  caused  alarm.  The  danger  is 
from  assumption,  not  inactivity.  Construing  the  federal  government 
as  one  of  limited  delegated  powers,  I  deny  its  right  to  supervise  the 
manufactures  or  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  or  to  take  under  its 
charge  and  control  the  highways  and  the  harbors  of  our  broad  land. 

If  such  power  be  not  delegated,  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  Constitution 
to  attempt  these  objects  indirectly  under  color  of  the  power  granted 
"to  lay  and  collect  duties  and  imposts,"  "to  establish  post-offices  and 
post-roads,"  or  "  to  regulate  commerce." 

I  am  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  Bank,  or  to 
the  conversion  of  the  national  treasury,  by  ingenious  modifications, 
into  any  other  similar  fiscal  agent.  The  plan  of  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing the  revenue  by  the  simple  machinery  of  the  independent  treas- 
ury, seems  to  me  best  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions, and  best  calculated  to  preserve  honesty  and  purity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  finances.  I  have  thought  fit  to  allude  to 
these  questions,  because  they  are  again  agitated. 

Connected  with  our  federal  relations  is  another  subject  of  deep  and 
vital  interest  to  us,  in  common  with  a  large  portion  of  our  sister  states 
of  the  Union,  a  question  which,  in  the  last  few  years,  has  assumed  a 
momentous  and  startling  aspect. 

One  half  of  the  sovereign  states  of  this  glorious  confederacy,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  undoubted  right  of  self-government,  have  chosen  to  re- 
tain, as  a  part  of  their  elementary  social  system,  the  institution  of  the 
domestic  slavery  of  an  inferior  race.  This  institution  is  entwined  in 
our  political  system,  and  can  not  be  separated  from  it  without  destruc- 
tion to  our  social  fabric.  It  has  existed  here  since  the  cavaliers  of 
Jamestown  and  the  Puritans  of  Plymouth  Rock  first  built  their  pil- 
grim fires  upon  the  shores  of  America.  It  was  recognized  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  to  its  existence  among  us,  as 
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V. 

sity  of  timely  action  on  the  part  of  the  South.  The 
course  of  events  in  that  quarter  had  already  attracted 

much  as  to  any  other  single  cause,  is  attributable  the  rapid  advance 
of  our  country  in  its  career  of  prosperity,  greatness,  and  wealth. 

That  Supreme  Being,  whose  all-seeing  eye  looks  down  upon  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  has  beheld  and  tolerated  its  existence  among  us  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  has  poured  out  upon  us  the  choicest 
blessings  of  his  providence. 

We  do  not  regard  it  as  an  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  our 
prosperity,  our  happiness,  our  very  political  existence,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  it.  We  have  a  right  to  it  above  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  We  can  not  give  up  that  right.  We 
will  not  yield  it.  We  have  a  right  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  slave 
property.  We  can  not  and  will  no  longer  permit  that  right  to  be  dis- 
turbed/ It  is  of  those  essential  rights  which  can  not  be  yielded  up 
without  dishonor  and  self-degradation.  None  who  believe  that  Ave 
have  inherited  the  free  spirit  of  our  fathers  can  doubt  our  determina- 
tion, at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  these  positions  so  essential  to  our  se- 
curity. 

The  statesmen  in  the  non-slaveholding  states  who  attempt  to  trample 
upon  our  rights,  either  mistake  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  the  south- 
ern people,  or  knowingly  hazard  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  They 
should  know  that  the  South  is  now  aroused  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger.  We  are  no  longer  permitted  to  doubt  that  a  systematic  and 
deliberate  crusade  against  our  sacred  rights  is  now  in  progress,  and 
has  assumed  a  character  which  requires  us  to  act. 

Distinguished  northern  statesmen  have  not  only  avowed  their  de- 
termination to  exclude  the  slave  interest  from  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution,  but  to  use  all  the  powers  which,  by  a  broad  construction 
of  that  instrument,  they  can  assume  to  effect  its  ultimate  extermina- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  non-slaveholding  states  have,  by  resolutions  of  their 
Legislatures,  re-echoed  these  pernicious  doctrines,  and  many  of  them, 
in  palpable  violation  of  their  constitutional  compact,  have  enacted 
laws  effectually  to  prevent  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves. 

These  insulting  and  offensive  measures  have  not  been  confined  to 
individuals  or  to  the  state  governments.  The  halls  of  Congress,  where 
northern  and  southern  men  should  meet  as  brethren,  have  become  the 
theatre  of  this  war  upon  slavery.  Already  has  the  attempt  been 
made,  as  is  threatened  to  be  reneAved,  I  fear  with  prospects  of  ulti- 
mate success,  to  exclude  the  slaveholding  states  from  an  equal  partici- 
pation in  the  common  territory  of  the  states — to  confine  the  slave- 
holder and  the  slaAre  for  all  time  to  come  to  the  states  in  which  the 
institution  now  exists — to  abolish  negro  slavery  in  the  federal  district, 
and  to  suppress  the  internal  slave-trade  between  the  states. 

These  measures,  not  only  threatened,  but  actually  introduced  in 
Congress,  too  plainly  speak  the  deliberate  intention  of  their  instigators 
to  wage  a  Avar  of  extermination  against  our  most  Aralued  rights. 
Whether  they  originate  in  fanaticism,  affected  philanthropy,  or  calcu- 
lations of  political  power,  they  can  have  no  other  object  than  the  ultimate 
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the  attention  of  the  people  of  Mississippi.  On  the  7th 
of  May,  1849,  an  imposing  meeting,  consisting  of  distin- 

destruction  of  our  domestic  institutions,  or  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  advocates  of  these  destructive  measures  seek  to  perpe- 
trate wrongs  to  which  the  people  of  Mississippi,  of  all  parties,  recently' 
assembled  in  convention,  have  solemnly  declared  that  they  can  not 
and  will  not  submit.  They  cherish  the  Union  constituted  by  the  wis- 
dom of  our  fathers ;  they  will  defend  the  Constitution,  which  es- 
tablished and  alone  maintains  that  Union,  but  they  have  no  love  or 
veneration  for  any  other  union  than  that  which  is  written  and  denned 
in  the  Constitution.  They  are  not  to  be  deceived  and  robbed  of  their 
constitutional  rights  by  men  who,  uttering  hollow  professions  of  at- 
tachment to  the  Union,  are  deliberately  severing  the  ties  that  bind  us 
together.  Should  this  glorious  Union  perish,  let  the  indignant  pa- 
triot heap  curses  upon  the  traitors  who,  by  destroying  the  compromises 
of  the  Constitution, -sapped  the  foundations  of 

"The  realm, 
The  last  and  the  noblest  of  time." 

I  may  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  subject,  but  I  regard  it  as  the 
great,  the  absorbing  question  of  the  day ;  one  which  must  now  be  met 
deliberately,  calmly,  and  boldly.  The  South  has  long  submitted  to 
grievous  wrongs.  Dishonor,  degradation,  and  ruin  await  her  if  she 
submits  farther.  The  people  of  Mississippi  have  taken  their  stand, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  their  representatives  will  maintain  it,  by  providing 
means  to  meet  every  probable  contingency.  I  here  pledge  myself 
firmly  to  execute  their  will  to  the  extent  of  my  constitutional  powers. 

We  live,  fellow-citizens,  in  a  progressive  age,  marked  by  some  of 
the  boldest  improvements  in  the  sciences,  and  the  most  remarkable 
discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  arts.  It  is  the  part  of  the  political 
power  of  the  state  to  apply  these  improvements  to  the  increase  of  the 
wealth,  and  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  the  people.  If  we  can 
not  reach  perfection,  we  may  approach  it.  The  struggle,  at  least,  is 
worthy  the  highest  exertion  of  the  human  intellect.  The  immense  re- 
sources of  our  yet  infant  state  are  not  fully  developed.  A  wide  field 
for  internal  improvements  is  still  open.  A  system  of  common-school 
education,  suited  to  the  character  and  condition  of  our  country,  may 
be  established.  Our  jurisprudence  and  judicial  systems  are  open  to 
great  reforms.  The  abuses  of  petty  corporations  may  be  corrected. 
Our  military  establishment  may  be  rendered  more  efficient.  Some 
wise  and  efficient  provision,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  people,  grad- 
ually to  extinguish  the  public  debt,  may  be  matured.  The  revenue 
system  may  be  made  more  equal  and  just,  and  the  burden  of  self-gov- 
ernment be  thus  alleviated.  All  these  objects  are  worthy  the  consid- 
eration of  the  best  talents  of  a  state  which  has  taken  the  lead  among 
her  sister  states  in  great  constitutional  reforms. 

With  sentiments  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  my  fellow-citizens  for 
the  confidence  reposed  in  me ;  with  sincere  distrust  in  my  abilities, 
yet  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  elevated  station  to  which  I  have 
been  chosen,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  state  distinguished  for  the 
talents  of  her  statesmen  in  council,  and  the  intrepid  gallantry  of  her 
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guished  citizens  of  both  parties,  had  been  held  in  the 
Capitol,  Governor  Matthews  in  the  chair.  They  were 
addressed  at  great  length  by  Chief-justice  Sharkey,  and, 
at  his  instance,  the  people  of  the  respective  counties 
were  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  on  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  to  consist  of  an  equal  number 
of  Whigs  and  Democrats.  In  pursuance  of  this  recom- 
mendation primary  meetings  were  held,  and,  on  the  day 
designated,  the  convention  assembled.  It  was  composed 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  state,  of  both  political 
organizations.  Chief-justice  Sharkey,  long  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  Whig  party,  was  chosen  president  by 
acclamation,  and,  on  taking  the  chair,  pronounced,  with 
great  solemnity,  a  carefully  prepared  exposition  of  our 
constitutional  rights  and  the  encroachments  upon  them. 
He  concluded  by  reducing  his  argument  to  two  inter- 
rogatories :  "  The  great  and  serious  inquiry  is>  shall  we 
submit  to  farther  degradation^  or  shall  we  seek  redress  ? 
If  the  latter,  how  is  it  to  be  obtained  fn 

To  ponder  on  these  grave  questions,  the  convention 
immediately  adjourned.  When  it  assembled  next  day, 
the  chief  justice,  on  taking  the  chair,  again  addressed  it 
in  amplification  of  his  positions.  These  elaborate  ad- 
dresses, emanating  from  the  chief  of  the  judiciary  and 
the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  declaimed  with  an  of- 
ficial pomp  and  stateliness  of  manner  that  gave  them  the 
force  of  an  oracle,  at  once  convinced  and  captivated  the 
convention.  A  committee  of  twenty,  a  large  majority 
of  them  ultra  state-rights  men,  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Sharkey,  who  promptly  presented  a  report  (em- 
bodying the  views  of  the  chair),  and  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions covering  the  entire  controversy  between  the  slave- 
holding  and  non-slaveholding  states,  asserting  our  rights 

sons  in  war,  I  am  now  ready,  in  this  presence,  and  before  Almighty 
God,  to  take  my  solemn  oath  of  office. 

VOL.  II.— B 
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in  the  territories ;  recommending  the  Legislature  to  pass 
laws  to  encourage  the  carrying  of  slaves  into  the  territo- 
ries ;  urging  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  Southern 
convention  at  Nashville  to  deliberate  over  the  aggressions 
on  our  rights ;  and  appealing  to  the  Legislature  to  au- 
thorize the  governor  to  issue  his  proclamation,  and  issue 
writs  of  election  for  a  general  convention  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  upon  the  passage,  by  Congress,  of  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso,  or  any  law  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  between 
the  states. 

Chief-justice  Sharkey  was  appointed  to  lead  the  dele- 
gation to  Nashville,  and,  by  acclamation,  the  same  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee to  address  the  people  of  the  Southern  States. 
His  colleagues  on  this  committee  were  A.  Hutchinson, 
George  Winchester,  C.  R.. Clifton,  W.  R.  Hill,  John  J. 
Guion,  and  E.  C.  Wilkinson,  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  lawyers, 
five  of  whom  had  been  upon  the  bench,  and  the  majority 
of  them  what  were  then  called  state-rights  or  Calhoun 
Whigs.  The  address  is  one  of  the  strongest  papers  that 
the  unhappy  controversy  of  the  times  gave  birth  to.  It 
explains  the  theory  of  the  Constitution ;  the  exact  rela- 
tions of  the  federal  and  state  governments ;  the  origin 
and  constitutional  recognition  and  guarantees  for  negro 
slavery ;  the  attacks  made  upon  it ;  the  danger  of  sub- 
mission ;  the  remedies  to  be  applied ;  and  concludes  with 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  to  appoint 
delegates  to  a  general  Southern  Convention  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  1850. 

What  is  called  the  Compromise  or  Adjustment  projet 
was  then  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Clay  from  a  committee  of  thirteen.  It 
provided,  1st.  For  the  admission  of  California  as  a  state. 
2d.  Territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 
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3d.  For  the  settlement  of  boundaries  between  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  4th.  Amendments  to  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill.  5th.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1.  The  California  Sill  excluded  the  South,  with  its 
slave  property,  from  a  domain  acquired  by  our  national 
arms,  after  the  South  had  paid  $60,000,000,  and  the  non- 
slaveholding  states  but  $30,000,000  of  the  $90,000,000 
of  war  debt  which  the  acquisition  of  California  had  cost. 
It  prevented  the  enhanced  value  of  at  least  50  per  centum 
upon  the  slave  property  of  the  South  by  debarring  their 
access  to  the  mines,  which,  upon  the  $1,200,000,000  at 
which  the  slaves  at  the  South  have  been  valued,  would 
have  given  an  aggregate  increase  of  $600,000,000.     The 
immutable  equality  of  the  states  is  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Constitution,  and  the  California  Bill,  in  giving 
the  North  the  exclusive  dominion  and  domain  over  the 
whole  country,  and  forever  depriving  the  South  of  both, 
making  her  pay  at  the  same  time  two  thirds  of  the  cost, 
wholly  destroyed  the   constitutional  equality  between 
the  free  and  the  slave  states.     It  admitted  California 
into  the  family  of  states,  in  violation  of  every  precedent, 
of  a  solemn  compact,  and  upon  principles  pregnant  with 
danger  to  the  Union,  and  even  to  social  order. 

2.  The  Texas  Boundary  Bill.    The  treaty  made  by 
Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico,  with  Gen.  Sam.  Hous- 
ton, fixed  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source, 
as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas.     It  is  true  he  was  a 
prisoner  at  the  time,  though  no  duress  or  compulsion 
had  been  employed.     The  same  treaty  was  signed  and 
approved  by  his  general-in-chief  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
treating Mexican  army,  and  Mexico  ratified  it  by  accept- 
ing the  provisions  it  contained  in  her  favor,  viz.,  the  re- 
lease of  her  chief  magistrate,  her  vanquished  army,  and 
the  spoils  of  war.     This  ratification  bound  Mexico,  but, 
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with  proverbial  treachery,  she  afterward  broke  her  faith, 
and  held  on  to  "New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  her  compact  of  annexation  to  the  American  Union 
Texas  insisted  upon  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  legal  bound- 
ary, and  the  claim  was  acknowledged  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment, and  its  reclamation  from  Mexico  was  one  of 
the  inducements  on  the  part  of  Texas  for  annexation. 
The  war  with  Mexico  ensued ;  the  invasion  of  Texas 
territory  was  the  pretext ;  the  United  States  drove  the 
Mexican  army  and  authority  from  New  Mexico,  and,  of 
course,  turned  it  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas,  whose 
title  was  just  as  valid  as  her  title  to  any  other  portion 
of  her  territory.  She  proceeded  to  organize  it  into 
counties  and  judicial  districts.  But  the  Free-soilers  of 
the  North,  finding  that  New  Mexico  was  about  to  be- 
come a  slave  state,  clamored  against  the  title,  resisted 
the  jurisdiction  of  Texas,  abetted  and  sustained  by  all 
the  federal  functionaries  in  New  Mexico,  civil  and  mil- 
itary, and  President  Taylor,  embracing  their  opinions, 
threatened  to  support  them  against  Texas  with  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  Not  content  with  this,  they  de- 
manded from  Texas  70,000  square  miles  of  undisputed 
slave  territory  to  add  to  New  Mexico ;  and  for  this  the 
bill  proposed  to  pay  her  $10,000,000,  of  which,  in  reality, 
the  South  paid  $6,500,000,  and  the  North  only  $3,500,000, 
through  the  unequal  taxation  which  results  from  collect- 
ing weekly  the  whole  revenue  through  the  customs. 

3.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  professed  fairly  on  its  face, 
but  was  defective  in  two  important  particulars.  1st.  In 
making  no  provision  for  the  restitution  to  the  South  of 
the  $30,000,000  of  which  she  had  been  plundered  through 
the  100,000  slaves  abducted  from  her  in  the  course  of  the 
last  forty  years.  2d.  In  not  binding  the  marshal's  sure- 
ties to  the  payment  of  the  fine  it  imposes,  which  could 
not  be  done  without  a  renewal  of  their  bonds  which  was 
not  provided  in  the  bill. 
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4. 'The  bill  for  the  Territorial  Government  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  was  passed  upon  the  plea  that  the 
Mexican  law  interdicted  slavery,  and  that  a  practical 
Wilmot  Proviso  was  already  in  force  there,  and  it  was 
useless  to  urge  upon  the  dominant  majority  that  the 
Mexican  law  had  been  superseded  by  the  American 
ConstitutioD,  which  recognizes  no  Wilmot  Proviso,  and 
no  exclusion  of  slave  property  from  the  territories  of 
the  United  States. 

5.  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Only  two  years  before,  the  conservative 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  by  solemn  legislative  resolve, 
had  classed  this  as  among  the  measures  whose  passage 
she  would  "  resist  at  every  hazard,  and  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity." Most  of  the  Southern  States  had  spoken  with 
equal  emphasis  the  same  language.  The  whole  South 
insisted  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  at  all,  and  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  dis- 
trict would  involve  a  breach  of  faith  and  of  the  Consti- 
tution likewise.  How  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  Con- 
stitution authorizes  a  discrimination  against  slave  prop- 
erty, when  the  only  discrimination  it  makes  is  in  favor 
of  slave  property,  giving  it  a  special  importance  and  pro- 
tection, which  it  withdraws  from  all  other  property ;  such 
as  a  federal  representation  to  three  fifths  of  the  slaves, 
exempting  two  fifths  of  them  from  federal  taxation,  and 
giving  it  protection  even  in  the  free  states  by  requiring 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  But  under  the  bill  in 
question,  while  the  citizens  of  the  free  states  were  not 
disturbed  in  their  privilege  of  taking  into  the  district 
any  species  of  their  property  for  sale,  the  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States  were  expressly  debarred  from  introduc- 
ing their  slaves,  their  most  valuable  property,  under  pen- 
alty of  seizure  and  confiscation.  When  the  Constitution 
provided  that  "  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  enti- 
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tied  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  states,"  did  it  mean  that  they  should  not  have 
equal  privileges  in  the  district  and  in  the  territories,  the 
common  property  of  the  Union  ?  If  it  did,  the  doctrine 
of  the  constitutional  equality  of  the  states  is  a  fiction  and 
an  absurdity. 

When  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was 
imposing  specific  restraints  upon  the  powers  of  Congress, 
it  provided,  "  Nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation,"  by  imposing  con- 
fiscation and  emancipation  as  a  penalty  for  bringing  slave 
property  into  the  district.  The  law  of  confiscation  is 
substantially  a  decree  for  public  use,  and  yet  this  bill  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  the  owner  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation. When  the  Constitution  provided  that  "ex- 
cessive bail  shall  not  be  required  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,"  did  it  mean  that  a  fine  confiscating  the  whole 
property  or  thing  to  which  the  penalty  referred  would 
not  be  excessive  ?  If  so,  expunge  the  amendment.  It 
carries  a  lie  upon  its  face. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  bill  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
public  slave-markets  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  but  one  existed  at  the 
time,  and  that  one  in  a  secluded  place.  Slavery  itself 
was  rapidly  disappearing,  having  been  reduced  since  1840 
from  4694  to  650,  by  "  underground  railroads"  and  fe- 
lonious abductions.  While  the  bill  was  under  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  succeeded  in  ingrafting 
upon  it  an  amendment  providing  for  the  protection  of 
slave  property  owned  in  the  district  and  the  punishment 
of  the  felons.  But  it  was  subsequently  stricken  out,  on 
the  express  ground  that  it  would  endanger  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  as  though  Congress  would  sooner  aid  the 
felons  in  their  work  of  emancipation,  by  confiscating  the 
slaves  brought  into  the  district  by  honest  citizens,  than 
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punish  scoundrels  for  abducting  them  out  of  it.  The  bill 
affirms  the  power  and  policy  of  checking  slavery  in  the 
district,  virtually  the  power  to  abolish  it  there,  and  was 
but  the  predecessor,  as  we  have  since  seen,  of  more  se- 
rious and  unfortunate  encroachments  on  our  rights. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  analysis  to  assail  those  who 
regarded  the  adjustment  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
republic.  Those  most  prominent  in  its  support  had  long 
been  illustrious  in  the  public  service.  They,  doubtless, 
foresaw  that  the  slavery  question  involved  more  than 
one  great  problem  which  must  one  day  be  solved.  But 
as  the  boldest  tremble  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and 
shrink  from  the  dark  abyss  beyond  which  all  is  uncer- 
tain, so  they  were  willing  to  postpone  for  posterity  this 
dread  solution.  Not  one  of  them  but  would  have  shed 
his  blood  freely  for  his  country,  and  now  they  clung  to 
this  compromise  as  the  mariner  clings  to  the  last  plank 
in  the  surging  seas.  Let  those  who  feel  themselves  in- 
fallible sit  in  inexorable  judgment  on  the  motives  of 
their  fellows,  and  condemn  Clay,  Benton,  Webster,  and 
Cass,  the  leading  advocates  of  the  plan  of  reconciliation. 
Such  judgment  is  not  for  me.  Had  these  four  men  pro- 
nounced- the  words  "  No  compromise,"  war  would  most 
probably  have  ensued — fratricidal  war !  And  who  knows 
but  that  the  God  of  vengeance  and  of  righteousness 
would  have  stamped  upon  us  the  brand  of  Cain,  and  sent 
us  to  wander  over  the  earth  vagabonds  among  the  na- 
tions ? 

A  large  portion  of  the  Southern  people,  however,  per- 
ceived in  the  proposed  measures  an  aggravation  of  their 
grievances,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  their  appre- 
hension was  just. 

.While  these  bills,  styled  at  the  time  the  "  Omnibus" 
were  pending,  and  the  public  mind,  in  the  South  espe- 
cially, in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor 
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occupied  the  executive  chair.  Wholly  unknown  as  a 
statesman,  with  but  a  limited  education,  ignorant  of  the 
structure  and  theory  of  our  government,  he  had  been 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  upon  the  fame  of 
his  military  exploits,  and  upon  the  popular  belief  that  so 
firm  and  tried  a  soldier  would  make  a  wise  and  impar- 
tial chief  magistrate.  His  brief  but  disastrous  adminis- 
tration, which  (upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  "Webster) 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  exhibited  an  inca- 
pacity in  striking  contrast  with  his  brilliant  campaigns 
a  few  years  before.  The  circumstances  attending  his 
nomination  and  election  had  left  no  real  cordiality  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  the  great 
leaders  of  the  opposition ;  and  he  found  himself  depend- 
ent for  advice  chiefly  upon  the  young  and  ambitious,  the 
mercenaries  in  pursuit  of  plunder,  or  the  more  crafty 
statesmen  of  the  North,  who  built  their  hopes  of  power 
on  a  mischievous  sectionalism.  Mr.  Seward,  a  senator 
from  New  York,  whose  sagacity  never  fails  to  second 
his  great  abilities,  became  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Under  this  influence  he  urged  the  immediate  ad- 
mission of  California ;  he  disapproved  the  adjustment 
scheme ;  he  favored  the  Wilmot  Proviso ;  he  'rejected 
the  claim  of  Texas  upon  any  portion  of  New  Mexico  as 
wholly  worthless,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  try 
the  issue  by  force  of  arms.  In  a  few  months  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Southern  Whigs  could  no  longer  sup- 
port him.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1850,  a  secret  meeting  of 
the  Whig  members  of  Congress  from  the  Southern  States 
was  held  at  Washington,  and  it  was  determined,  before 
coming  to  an  open  rupture,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  President.  Mr.  C.  M.  Conrad,  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  were  appointed.  They  called 
on  him  separately,  and  informed  him  that  his  Southern 
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friends  would  be  driven  into  opposition  if  he  persisted 
in  his  demand  for  the  admission  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  as  states,  and  in  his  menacing  attitude  toward 
Texas.  He  refused  to  yield  an  inch.  He  insisted  on  the 
right  of  California  to  come  in  at  once,  and  declared  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Constitution  of  New  Mexico  reached  him, 
he  would  recommend  her  admission  likewise ;  and  he 
scouted  the  title  of  Texas  to  any  portion  of  New  Mex- 
ico. He  remarked  that  he  was  in  a  position  that  would 
compel  him  to  sacrifice  one  wing  of  his  party,  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  give  up  84  men  from  the 
North  for  29  men  from  the  South,  these  being  the  pro- 
portions into  which  the  Northern  and  Southern  mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  the  Taylor  party  were  then  divided. 
Those  who  knew  the  constitutional  obstinacy  of  the 
President — persuaded  that  he  was  acting,  as  he  always 
acted,  under  honest  convictions  of  duty — had  no  longer 
any  hope.  It  was  known,  likewise,  that  while  he  was 
meditating  an  order  to  Col.  Monroe,  then  in  command  at 
Santa  Fe,  to  repel  by  arms  any  attempt  of  Texas  to  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  in  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Crawford,  of 
Georgia,  secretary  of  war,  appalled  by  the  collision  cer- 
tain to  'ensue,  after  urging  every  argument  against  it, 
frankly  stated  that  he  could  not  sign  such  an  order. 
The  President  coolly  remarked  that  he  would  sign  it 
himself.  This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  President  devolved  the  executive  func- 
tions on  Vice-president  Fillmore.  He  adopted  the  views 
of  Messrs.  Clay,  Cass,  and  Webster,  as  to  the  adjustment 
measures,  but  adhered  to  the  attitude  of  his  predecessor 
in  relation  to  the  military  occupation  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  claims  of  Texas. 

Such  was  the  general  posture  of  affairs  when  Quitman 
held  the  office  of  governor.  For  years,  as  may  be  seen 
by  his  correspondence,  he  had  anticipated  them  with 
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a  morbid  anxiety  and  with  prophetic  forecast.  He 
knew  that  one  weak  point  of  our  system  is  the  tendency 
to  consolidation  or  federalism,  and  the  gradual  conver- 
sion of  a  limited  into  a  splendid  government,  to  be  con- 
trolled first  by  corruption  and  ultimately  by  the  sword. 
He  believed,  likewise,  that  there  was  another  evil  of  still 
greater  magnitude,  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  abuse 
regulated  liberty,  to  trample  upon  law  and  precedent,  to 
set  up  moral  conviction  as  paramount  to  the  Constitution, 
and  to  substitute  the  sovereignty  of  the  mob — or,  as  some 
prefer  to  call  it,  the  higher  law  of  conscience — for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  law.  This  had  been  the  bane  of  the 
republics  of  antiquity,  and  our  own  country,  yet  in  its 
youth,  had  furnished  examples  ;  and  he  now  saw,  in  the 
movements  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  the  realization 
of  evils  more  demoralizing,  more  tyrannical  and  exacting 
than  the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  imperial  rescripts. 

With  such  views,  honestly  entertained,  and  regarding 
his  new  relation  to  the  state  as  that  of  an  officer  intrust- 
ed with  the  safety  of  a  beleaguered  fortress  and  of  those 
who  were  sheltered  behind  its  defenses,  is  it  matter  of 
surprise  that  he  should  have  entered  with  all  his  strength 
into  the  controversy,  and  favored  the  most  energetic 
measures  of  resistance  ?  The  Mississippi  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress  had  warned  him  of  the  un- 
constitutional legislation  then  about  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  President — the  admission  of 
California,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rights  of  Southern 
slaveholders — an  exclusion  which  the  several  conven- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  state  had  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  never  to  submit  to.*  He  beheld,  at  the  same 

•  "  Washington,  January  21st,  1850. 

"  His  Excellency  John  A.  Quitman,  Governor^  etc.  : 
^  "  SIR, — We,  the  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  from  Mis- 
sissippi, feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  advise  you,  and,  through  you,  our 
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moment,  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and  of  title  between 
the  State  of  Texas  and  the  United  States,  and  the  federal 
authorities  preparing  to  maintain  their  claim  by  force  of 
arms,  with  the  view,  as  he  believed,  to  exclude  the  South 
from  New  Mexico,  to  abolitionize  the  northern  and  Rio 
Grande  frontiers  of  Texas,  and  to  circumscribe  and  re- 
press the  natural  expansion  of  slaveholding  communities. 
From  all  portions  of  Mississippi,  and  from  other  states, 
and  by  men  of  all  parties,  he  was  appealed  to  "  to  put 
his  house  in  order"  for  the  defense  of  Southern  rights. 
Hundreds  of  influential  citizens,  whose  letters  now  lie 
under  inspection  (some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  in  Mississippi  afterward  made  open  war  upon 
him,  or  timidly  recoiled  from  their  positions),  reminded 
Gov.  Quitman  that  palliatives  and  remonstrances  would 
no  longer  answer,  and  called  for  the  adoption  of  decisive 
measures. 

"  For  the  first  time,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  in  the 

common  constituents,  that  we  have  a  well-defined  opinion  that  Cali- 
fornia will  be  admitted  as  a  state  of  this  Union  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  The  President  earnestly  recommended  it,  and  we  can  not 
be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
will  be  found  to  vote  for  it.  Our  individual  positions  have  undergone 
no  change.  We  regard  the  proposition  to  admit  California  as  a  state, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  her  application,  as  an  attempt  to  adopt 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  another  form.  But  separated  as  we  are  from, 
our  constituents,  and  having  no  convenient  means  of  consulting  them  aa 
to  their  views  on  the  face  of  this  perplexing  question,  we  desire  through 
you  to  submit  the  single  fact  to  the  people  and  to  the  Legislature,  that 
California  will  most  likely  obtain  admission  into  the  Union  with  her 
constitutional  prohibition  of  slavery,  and  we  beg  leave  to  add  that  we 
shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  have  such  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
Legislature,  the  governor,  and,  if  practicable,  by  the  people,  as  shall 
clearly  indicate  the  course  which  Mississippi  shall  deem  it  her  duty  to 
pursue  in  this  new  emergency. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed),  'JEFF.  DAVIS, 

<H.  S.  FOOTE, 
'J.  THOMPSON, 
'W.  S.  FEATHERSTON, 


A.  G.  BROWN." 
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history  of  our  country,  the  North  is  dominant  in  the  fed- 
eral government.  We  are  now  at  their  mercy,  polit- 
ically speaking.  They  will  pass  the  California  Bill,  the 
Texas  Bill,  the  New  Mexico  Bill,  the  Bill  to  abolish 
slave-trading  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  others. 
When  these  are  enacted,  will  they  stop  ?  You  might 
as  well  expect  a  band  of  robbers  who  have  plundered  a 
house  to  leave  the  money-chest  untouched." 

His  correspondence  at  that  period  explains  the  views 
that  influenced  him,  and  the  feeling  that  pervaded  the 
South. 

Gov.  SeabrooTc,  of  South  Carolina^  to  Gov.  Quitman. 
"Pendleton,  S.  C.,  Sept.  20th,  1850. 

"DEAR  SIR, — The  aggravating  circumstances  under 
which  California  will  come  into  the  Union,  and  the  cer- 
tain determination  of  Congress,  the  executor  of  its  will, 
practically  to  change  the  form  of  our  government,  de- 
mand of  the  slaveholding  states  prompt  and  effective  re- 
sistance. They  now  occupy  a  position  of  degradation 
and  inequality.  Submission  will  constitute  them  forever 
mere  dependencies  of  a  great  central  head. 

"  In  the  assurance  that  Georgia  will  shortly  be  sum- 
moned by  her  executive  to  meet  in  convention,  may  I 
ask  whether  Mississippi  is  prepared  to  assemble  her  Leg- 
islature, or  adopt  any  other  scheme  to  second  that  com- 
monwealth in  her  noble  effort  to  preserve  unimpaired  the 
Union  of '87? 

"As  there  are  satisfactory  reasons  why  South  Caro- 
lina should  move  cautiously  in  this  matter,  I  need  only 
assure  your  excellency  that,  as  soon  as  the  governors  of 
two  or  more  states  shall,  by  proclamation,  assemble  their 
respective  Legislatures,  or  furnish  some  other  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  states  they  represent,  of  determined  re- 
sistance, in  disregard  of  consequences,  I  shall,  in  that 
event,  consider  it  my  duty,  unless  the  nearness  of  the 
regular  session  prevent,  to  call  together  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  with  a  view  to  their  adoption  of 
measures  that  will,  so  far  as  it  affects  this  state,  effectu- 
ally arrest  the  career  of  an  interested  and  despotic  ma- 
jority." 
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In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  dated  Jackson,  Sept.  29th, 
Governor  Quitman  informs  Governor  Seabrook  that  upon 
the  passage  of  the  California  Bill,  and  the  bill  in  relation 
to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  had  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  issue  his  proclamation  convening  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  18th  of  November,  and  thus  continues : 

"  Without  having  fully  digested  a  programme  of  the 
measures  which  I  shall  recommend  to  the  Legislature,  it 
may  be  of  service  to  you  to  know  that  I  propose  the  call 
of  a  regular  convention  to  take  into  consideration'  our 
federal  relations,  with  full  powers  to  annul  the  federal 
compact,  establish  new  relations  with  other  states,  and 
adapt  our  organic  law  to  such  new  relations,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Having  no  hope  of  an  effectual  remedy  for  existing 
and  prospective  evils  but  in  separation  from  the  Northern 
States,  my  views  of  state  action  will  look  to  secession." 

From  Gov.  Seabrook. 

"Charleston,  Oct.  23d,  1850. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  which,  from  its  tone,  has 
given  me  the  assurance  that  Mississippi  will  be  the  ban- 
ner state  in  the  noble  contest  in  which  the  South  has 
been  forced  to  engage.  If  the  result  prove  this,  my  be- 
lief, to  be  true,  and  your  gallant  commonwealth  adopt 
the  decisive  course  suggested  by  you,  I  scarcely  need 
say  to  your  excellency  that  South  Carolina  will  be  found 
by  her  side.  On  this  subject  permit  me  to  remark,  that 
on  no  great  political  question  have  the  people  of  this 
state  ever  been  so  united  as  on  the  necessity  of  resisting, 
in  disregard  of  consequences,  the  rapid  encroachments  by 
the  federal  government  on  the  comppomises  and  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution.  Having  lately  completed  a  mil- 
itary tour  through  every  district,  where  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  are  non-slaveholders,  I  did  not 
meet  with  one  man  who  was  not  favorable  to  the  only 
certain  remedy — secession.  The  general  desire  seemed 
to  be  to  exhaust  the  scheme  of  joint  action  before  an  inde^ 
pendent  step  should  be  taken  by  South  Carolina ;  farther, 
that  by  no  precipitate  movement  on  her  part  ought  the  im- 
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pression  to  be  made  abroad  that  she  was  anxious  to  oc- 
cupy a  position  in  the  van.  Whether  true  or  false,  the 
belief  here  is,  I  may  say,  universal,  that  the  great  cause 
would  receive,  perhaps,  a  fatal  blow  should  this  state  at- 
tempt to  take  the  lead.  Under  this  conviction,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  nearness  of  the  constitutional  time  of 
meeting,  I,  with  the  assent  of  the  people,  have  declined 
to  convene  the  Legislature.  My  published  reasons  are 
contained  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  a  copy  of  which  is  in- 
closed. Let  me,  however,  reiterate  the  asssurance  that 
South  Carolina  is  prepared  to  second  Mississippi,  or  any 
other  state,  in  any  and  every  effort  to  arrest  the  career 
of  a  corrupt  and  despotic  majority.  She  is  ready  and 
anxious  for  an  immediate  separation  from  a  Union  whose 
aim  is  the  prostration  of  our  political  edifice.  May  I 
hope  that  Mississippi  will  begin  the  patriotic  work,  and 
allow  the  Palmetto  banner  the  privilege  of  a  place  in  her 
ranks  ? 

"  The  desire  of  our  public  men  is,  that  the  Nashville 
Convention,  the  Georgia  Convention,  or  the  Legislature 
of  Mississippi,  should  recommend  the  call  of  a  Southern 
congress,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  elected  by  state 
conventions,  either,  as  the  weaker  measure,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation,  their  decision  to  be  ratified  by  con- 
ventions of  the  states  represented,  or  to  be  direct.  The 
first  course  will  produce  delay,  and  may  enable  Congress 
and  the  politicians  of  the  North  so  to  shape  their  policy 
as  to  create  the  impression  among  the  unreflecting  and 
timid  in  the  South  that  every  cause  of  danger  to  our  in- 
stitutions had  been  removed.  A  Southern  congress,  with 
full  authority  on  the  part  of  the  states  represented  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union  forthwith,  or  to  submit  to  the  su- 
preme authorities  of  the  country  propositions  for  a  new 
bargain  between  the  states,  by  which  equality  among  the 
members  of  the  confederacy  and  the  protection  of  South- 
ern property  shall,  in  future,  be  put  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  hazard — either  of  these  measures  (we  prefer  the 
former,  because,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict,  we  shall  have 
a  government  actually  in  operation),  emanating  from  the 
Nashville  Convention,  or  any  Southern  state  except  South 
Carolina,  for  reasons  already  hinted,  will  go  far  to,  if  it 
do  not  entirely  accomplish  the  great  object  it  is  so  desir- 
able to  effect." 
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From  the  same  to  the  same. 

"Columbia,  December  17th,  1850. 

"  Yesterday  I  ceased  to  be  governor.  My  successor  is 
Gen.  Means,  who  defeated  Col.Pickens,  whose  opposition 
to  Mr.  Calhoun  a  few  years  ago  has  never  been  forgotten 
by  the  people. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  2d  instant  has  afforded  me  great 
satisfaction,  and  inspirited  a  few  confidential  friends  to 
whom  it  was  my  duty  to  show  it.  It  was  all  important 
for  us  to  know  that  there  was  one  state  at  least  on  whose 
co-operation  we  might  confidently  rely.  In  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  now  in,  session  there  is  but 
one  man  in  favor  of  ultimate  submission.  Even  he,  how- 
ever, advocates  the  policy  of  a  Southern  congress.  Your 
letter,  discreetly  used,  has  enabled  me  to  suspend  the 
scheme  of  many  prominent  men  of  publicly  avowing 
that  in  one  year,  if  unaided  by  some  other  state  at  that 
time,  South  Carolina  would  withdraw  from  the  confed- 
eracy. On  some  points  there  are  two  parties :  one,  in 
favor  of  following,  and  not  taking  the  lead  from  Missis- 
sippi ;  the  other,  urging  the  necessity  of  designating  the 
time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  a  Southern  congress. 
The  former  is  in  favor  of  a  convention  of  the  people  of 
the  state  to  nominate  delegates  to  that  body ;  the  latter 
is  of  opinion  that  these  should  be  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  people  in  their  primary  meetings.  It  is 
probable  that  a  compromise  between  the  parties  will 
take  place  to-day.  On  Saturday  the  Senate  determined, 
by  a  vote  of  37  to  6,  to  call  a  convention  of  the  people 
of  the  state  to  consider  our  federal  relations,  and  to  elect 
delegates  to  a  Southern  congress,  the  election  to  take 
place  on  the  24  Monday  in  October,  and  the  convention 
to  assemble  the  1st  Monday  in  December.  Should  this 
bill  meet  the  approbation  of  the  House,  which  I  think 
improbable  in  its  present  form,  the  honor  of  naming  the 
time  and  place  for  the  convocation  of  the  Southern  con- 
gress will  devolve  on  your  gallant  state.  I  candidly  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  am  advocating  the  plan  of  an  early 
meeting  of  our  state  convention,  or  immediate  action  of 
the  Legislature,  in  order  to  suggest  the  1st  Monday  in 
December  next  for  the  time,  and  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
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as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  congress.  Should  it  as- 
semble in  1852,  the  presidential  question  will  perhaps 
absorb  all  others.  With  a  view,  too,  to  divide  the  South, 
both  Congress  and  the  Northern  States  will  abstain  for 
a  season  from  their  encroachments.  ***** 

*'I  am  rejoiced  to  state  that  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
109  to  12,  resolved  to  suggest  to  our  Southern  sister 
states  the  propriety  of  meeting  in  congress  at  Montgom- 
ery on  the  2d  of  January,  1852.  To  consider  the  acts  of 
that  body,  a  convention  of  the  people  of  this  state  is  pro- 
posed for  the  fourth  Monday  of  February,  1852.  For 
arming  the  state,  $350,000  has  been  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  governor.  That  the  Senate  will  concur  I  have  no 
doubt.  Had  I  convened  the  Legislature  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  regular  meeting,  such  was  the  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind  at  that  time,  I  am  convinced 
South  Carolina  would  not  now  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Union.  The  people  are  very  far  ahead  of  their  leaders, 
and  can  with  difficulty  be  restrained.  The  speeches  of 
influential  men  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  belief  that 
Mississippi  and  other  states  are  preparing  their  moral 
and,  if  necessary,  physical  power  to  support  the  equality 
and  sovereignty  of  the  states,  have  had  the  salutary  ef- 
fect of  checking  the  course  of  the  impetuous  and  unre- 
flecting. I  shall  be  happy  to  know  that  the  time  and 
place  of  the  proposed  congress  will  be  agreeable  to  Mis- 
sissippi. If  our  movement  be  seconded  by  her,  I  have 
good  reasons  for  the  belief  that  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Arkansas  will  soon  follow  the  patriotic  example.  Your 
whole  course  in  reference  to  federal  relations  has  met 
with  the  decided  approbation  of  the  people  of  this  state, 
and  especially  of  her  public  men.  The  only  reason  why 
South  Carolina  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  designate  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  congress  is  the  con- 
viction that,  had  it  been  left  to  your  state,  an  earlier  time 
than  April  or  May,  1852,  could  not  have  been  named. 
The  states  now  have  a  year's  notice." 

There  were  other  elements  of  disaffection  abroad  dur- 
ing this  eventful  period  that  operated  on  the  mind  of 
Governor  Quitman,  and  braced  him  up  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  decided  measures.  The  Texas  claim  on  what  is 
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called  New  Mexico,  and  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  had  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  South. 
A  collision  between  the  two  claimants,  one  drop  of 
blood  shed  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  would 
have  set  the  country  in  a  blaze.  As  far  back  as  July  he 
had  received  the  following  letter  from  General  J.  Pinck- 
ney  Henderson,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  Texas,  who 
died,  in  1859,  a  senator  from  that  state : 

"  San  Augustine,  July  22d,  1850. 

•  "  Your  excellency  will  doubtless  have  seen,  ere  this 
reaches  you,  that  Texas  is  about  to  come  to  drawn  dag- 
gers with  the  general  government  at  Santa  Fe.  Had 
President  Taylor  lived  until  our  troops  reached  there  a 
collision  would  have  been  unavoidable.  His  successor 
may  be  more  cautious,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States 
has  surrendered  all  civil  jurisdiction  to  the  Mexicans, 
Indians,  and  Abolitionists,  who  have  presumed  to  estab- 
lish a  government  within  the  territory  of  Texas,  the  Pres- 
ident may,  perhaps,  leave  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  to  them  and  us.  Should  he,  however,  or- 
der the  United  States  troops  that  are  stationed  in  that 
quarter  to  resist  our  attempt  to  enforce  our  jurisdiction, 
I  ask  you  to  tell  me  candiclly,  how  far  is  Mississippi  pre- 
pared to  redeem  the  pledge  made  by  her  members  in  the 
Nashville  Convention  ?  Will  she  stand  firmly  by  us  in 
the  contest  ?  Governor  Bell  has  convoked  our  Legisla- 
ture, and  calls  for  1000  volunteers.  He  must  send  more 
— not  less  than  2000  at  first ;  and,  should  the  United 
States  interfere,  we  shall  need  our  whole  strength  and 
the  aid  of  our  friends.  The  people  in  this  section  and 
throughout  the  state  are  indignant  and  resolved.  Our 
Legislature,  I  presume,  will  appeal  to  the  Southern  States. 
From  Mississippi  we  expect  efficient  aid.  It  is  useless 
for  me  to  enter  into  details  to  show  how  we  are  wrong- 
ed. You  know  our  rights,  and  you  have  seen  the  na- 
tional executive  trampling  them  under  foot,  and  holding 
over  our  heads  the  sword  of  power.  I  am  now  leaving 
for  Philadelphia,  where  my  wife  and  little  daughters  are 
spending  the  summer.  I  wish  to  bring  them  out  of  the 
enemy's  country  before  this  war  begins ;  for  war  it  must 
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be,  unless  President  Fillniore  backs  out  from  the  posi- 
tion of  his  predecessor,  or  unless,  by  some  base  and  mer- 
cenary combination,  our  rights  are  trafficked  away  by  a 
sale  or  surrender." 

Governor  Quitman  to  General  Henderson. 

"Jackson,  August  18th,  1850. 

"  The  course  of  policy  which  the  new  administration 
means  to  pursue  is  now  developed  by  the  message  of  Mr. 
Fillmore  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Webster.  They  are  om- 
inous, and  evince  a  determination  to  have  a  trial  of 
strength.  Be  it  so.  If  we  must  have  an  issue,  the  pres- 
ent is  the  best  occasion,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
produce  a  perfect  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
South.  But  will  Texas  stand  firm  ?  Will  she  accept 
the  bribe,  magnificent  as  it  is,  which  the  federal  govern* 
ment  is  tendering  to  her  ?  Will  she  sell  her  sovereign- 
ty? Will  she  be  a  party  to  an  arrangement  that  will 
convert  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  into  free  soil  ? 
Will  she  consent  to  plant  upon  her  own  border,  and  in 
proximity  with  her  domestic  institutions,  a  magazine  of 
combustibles  ?  Will  she,  at  any  price,  surrender  a  por- 
tion of  her  sovereignty,  and  especially  under  duress, 
which  she  is  well  able  to  resist  ?  I  hope  not.  Her  title 
is  indisputable.  Will  we — will  the  Southern  States — see- 
ing Texas  contending  for  rights  vital  to  us  all,  not  make 
common  cause  with  her  ?  Certainly  they  will.  I  shall 
not  be  wanting  in  the  prompt  and  firm  discharge  of  my 
duty  on  the  occasion.  So  soon  as  I  shall  be  satisfied 
that  a  collision  of  arms  is  probable  I  will  convene  the 
Legislature  on  the  shortest  possible  notice,  and  urge  it 
to  adopt  efficient  measures  to  aid  our  sister  state  in  the 
maintenance  of  her  sovereignty  against  federal  usurpa- 
tion. I  can  not  doubt  that  the  other  Southern  States  will 
adopt  similar  measures.  My  arm  was  once  exerted  for 
Texas  in  the  early  stages  of  her  struggle,  and  now,  when 
she  is  menaced  with  a  far  greater  evil  than  Mexican  in- 
vasion, I  am  always  ready  to  strike  in  her  defense. 

"  All  we  wait  for  now  is  her  response  to  Pearce's  bill, 
which  I  regard  as  worse  than  Mr.  Fillmore's  bayonets, 
because  it  is  no  better  than  a  bribe." 

He  soon  after  issued  the  following 
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PKOCLAMATION. 

Wliereas  the  people  of  Mississippi  have  repeatedly, 
in  public  meetings,  in  popular  conventions,  and  by  legis- 
lative resolves,  claimed  and  asserted  their  equality  of 
right  with  the  other  states  of  this  Union  in  and  to  the 
free  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  territory  belonging  in 
common  to  these  United  States,  and  have  frequently  and 
publicly  declared  their  fixed  determination,  at  all  haz- 
ards, to  maintain  these  rights,  so  essential  to  their  free- 
dom and  equality. 

And  icfiereas,  by  recent  acts  of  Congress,  the  people 
of  Mississippi,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  all  the  slave- 
holding  states,  have  been  virtually  excluded  from  their 
just  rights  in  the  greater  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  vast 
and  rich  territories  acquired  from  Mexico  in  the  late  war ; 
and  thus,  by  unjust  and  insulting  discriminations,  the  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  of  the  federal  Union  have  been 
denied  to  them. 

And  whereas  the  abolition,  by  Congress,  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  other  acts  of  the 
federal  government,  done  and  threatened,  leave  no  rea- 
sonable hope  that  the  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  states  will  cease  until,  by  di- 
rect or  indirect  means,  their  domestic  institutions  are 
overthrown. 

Now,  therefore,  That  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
state  may  be  enabled  to  take  into  consideration  the 
alarming  state  of  our  public  affairs,  and,  if  possible,  avert 
the  evils  which  impend  over  us,  that  the  state  may  be 
placed  in  an  attitude  to  assert  her  sovereignty,  and  that 
the  means  may  be  provided  to  meet  any  and  every 
emergency  which  may  happen, 

P,  John  A.  Quitman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, exercising  the  powers  in  me  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution, do  hereby  convene  the  Legislature  of  this  state, 
and  do  appoint  Monday,  the  eighteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber next,  for  the  meeting  of  both  houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  the  capital,  in  Jackson,  the  seat  of  government  of 
this  state. 

His  letter  to  the  Hon.  John  J.  M'Rae  fully  explains 
the  views  that  induced  this  special  call. 
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Governor  Quitman  to  Hon.  J.  J.  MlJRae. 

•    "Jackson,  September  28th,  1850. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
to  me  could  I  have  advised  with  you  before  convening 
the  Legislature,  but,  after  the  contingencies  had  happen- 
ed, I  was  desirous  of  acting  promptly,  that  our  noble 
state,  which  had  taken  the  initiative  in  measures  of  re- 
sistance to  the  contemplated  outrages,  should  not  be 
suspected  of  backing  out,  now  that  these  aggressions 
have  been  consummated.  I  would  have  been  faithless 
to  the  position  in  which  the  people  have  placed  me  had 
I  hesitated,  in  the  emergency,  to  afford  the  people  of  the 
state  an  opportunity  of  invoking  the  action  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  to  determine  upon  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress.  I  could  not  do  otherwise.  I  have  ever  held 
that  the  admission  of  California,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  equivalent  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  means  were  placed  under  my  control  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  convocation  of  that  body 
in  case  of  the  passage  of  a  law  to  abolish  the  slave-trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
measures  which,  I  solemnly  believe,  have  effectually  de- 
stroyed the  Union  as  our  fathers  made  it.  Now  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  Southern  party,  both  in  the 
agitations  of  these  questions  before  the  people  and  in 
the  action  of  the  Legislature,  should  move  in  concert. 
Unless  we  pull  at  the  same  rope  we  will  fail,  and  failure 
would  plunge  the  country  into  irretrievable  ruin.  Unless 
measures  to  check  the  federal  government  be  devised 
we  will  ever  remain  a  mere  dependency  on  the  North. 
I  have  not  acted  without  first  looking  to  the  ground  be- 
fore me,  and  I  take  the  privilege  of  communicating  to 
you,  in  confidence,  thus  early,  a  hasty  programme  of  our 
future  movements.  It  is  still  undigested,  as  I  wish  the 
full  benefit  of  the  views  of  all  the  true  men  of  our  state, 
especially  of  those  in  position. 

"  First,  then,  I  believe  there  is  no  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evils  before  us  but  secession.  If  any  other  measure 
short  of  it  can  be  shown  to  promise  a  radical  cure  of  the 
evils,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  it. 

".My  idea  is  that  the  Legislature  should  call  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  elected  by  the  people,  fully  empowered 
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to  take  into  consideration  our  federal  relations,  and  to 
change  or  annul  them,  to  adapt  our  organic  law  to  such 
new  relations  as  they  might  establish,  to  provide  for 
making  compacts  with  other  states,  etc.,  etc.,  and  that 
in  the  mean  while  an  effective  military  system  be  estab- 
lished, and  patrol  duties  most  rigidly  enforced.  My  mes- 
sage should  glance  at  all  these  measures. 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,  on  all  these  subjects  I  wish  the 
benefit  of  your  suggestions  and  advice  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  I  shall  ask,  in  like  manner,  the  free  opinion  of  Col. 
Davis,  Thompson,  Brown,  Barton,  Stewart  and  other 
friends.  With  the  benefit  of  such  suggestions  as  they 
and  you  furnish,  either  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  meet  here  and  frame  a  plan  of  operations,  or  you  all 
must  intrust  that  to  my  discretion,  so  that  we  may  act 
together. 

"  Whatever  plan  shall  be  thus  determined  on,  should 
be  fully  sustained  by  every  Southern  man.  I  am  ready 
to  pledge  to  it  my  time,  my  labor,  my  fortune,  and  my 
life. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  every  patriot  should  leave  no  point 
untouched  where  his  influence  can  be  exerted.  Cheer  on 
the  faithful,  strengthen  the  weak,  disarm  the  submission- 
ists  with  instructions ;  send  the  fiery  cross  through  the 
land,  and  summon  every  gallant  son  of  Mississippi  to  the 
rescue.  Hold  meetings  and  challenge  the  submissionists 
to  discussion,  and  agitate  the  question  every  where. 

*'  My  proposed  movement  is  not  antagonistical,  but  in 
harmony  with  the  Nashville  Convention.  I  have  not 
much  confidence  in  its  efficacy  beyond  presenting  a  plan 
of  joint  action  for  the  states.  We,  therefore,  call  into 
exercise  the  state  powers  to  receive  it.  I  do  not  believe 
Judge  Sharkey  will  give  notice  of  its  reassembling ;  he 
is  opposed  to  it.  If  that  convention  shah1  meet,  our 
Legislature  will  meet  on  the  following  week:  we  can 
then  communicate  daily  by  telegraph.  At  the  same 
time  the  Georgia  Convention  will  be  in  session;  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  also,  and  probably  Ala- 
bama. 

"  We  will  take  care  to  have  confidential  reporters  at 
each  point. 
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"  I  hope  that  we  will  teach  the  impudent  conspirators, 
North  and  South,  who  are  attempting  to  stifle  truth,  rea- 
son, justice,  and  patriotism  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  vociferous  cheering,  that  we  have 
not  so  far  lost  our  senses  as  not  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  stone. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  merchants,  the  traders,  the 
brokers,  the  millionaires,  and  their  dependents,  the  peo- 
ple are  with  us. 

"  Resistance  to  wrong  and  insult,  at  all  hazards,  and  to 
the  last  extremity. 

"  P.S. — The  people  of  the  eastern  counties  should  not 
fear  a  secession.  Its  effects  would  be  to  build  up  their 
sea-ports  and  establish  connections  with  the  interior. 

"  Last  week  a  wealthy  capitalist  dined  with  me :  he 
has  some  $50,000  to  invest,  which  he  would  put  into 
stock  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  but  for  the  danger  which 
impends  over  our  domestic  institutions ;  he  speaks  of  in- 
vesting it  in  a  free  state.  Thus  already  our  capital  is 
flowing  out  of  the  country.  This  alone  will  make  our 
fair  land  a  howling  wilderness.  Instead  of  ornamenting 
and  beautifying  our  houses,  building  up  public  and  pri- 
vate improvements,  covering  our  pine-hills  with  vines, 
and  herds,  and  flocks,  the  country  will  sink  into  decay 
and  poverty.  The  government  now  over  it  is  its  worst 
enemy.  Can  the  mind  of  man  conceive  worse  evils  than 
what  must  flow  from  such  a  state  of  things  ?" 

When  the  Legislature  assembled,  the  governor  sent  in 
an  elaborate  message.  He  thus  alludes  to  the  progress 
of  the  anti-slavery  element : 

"This  hostility  to  slavery  has  now  become  the  all- 
absorbing,  all-controlling  element  of  political  action  and 
party  movement,  both  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
Northern  States.  Political  parties  unite,  separate,  and 
are  modified  with  reference  to  it.  Political  platforms 
are  built  upon  it.  It  is  the  main  question  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  all  offices.  It  is  the  active  element 
of  religious,  benevolent,  charitable,  and  even  literary  as- 
sociations, and  the  spice  which  seasons  private  society. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  rights  of  the 
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states,  the  gravest  questions  of  public  policy,  all  are  con- 
strued and  determined  with  reference  to  this  question  of 
domestic  slavery  ;  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
whose  powers  are  limited  mainly  to  the  regulation  of 
national  and  external  objects,  are  now  found  devoting 
nearly  all  their  time  to  subjects  of  a  domestic  nature, 
over  which  it  was  never  intended  that  they  should  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction." 

He  next  points  out  the  injustice  done  to  the  South  by 
the  recent  legislation  of  Congress,  and  shows  that  even 
the  strong  barriers  of  the  Constitution  have  fallen,  one 
by  one,  before  the  march  of  Northern  encroachment  and 
fanaticism. 

"  The  limits  of  a  message  do  not  permit  me  to  detail 
other  measures  which  have  justly  caused  alarm  and  ex- 
citement in  the  South ;  for,  however  some  of  our  own 
people  may,  from  anxiety  to  allay  excitement,  seek  to. 
excuse  these  measures,  there  #re  few  whose  breasts  are 
not  filled  with  a  dread  of  the  dangers  which  from  these 
quarters  lower  in  the  horizon  of  the  future.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  weak,  timid,  and  disastrous  policy  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  these  dangers ;  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
meet  them.  Let  us,  then,  survey  our  position  and  that 
of  our  opponents. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  encourage  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  any  respite  from  aggression.  Never  has  hostil- 
ity to  slavery  been  more  distinctly  marked  or  more  open- 
ly asserted.  Shades  of  difference  in  opinion  may  distin- 
guish Northern  statesmen,  but  all  unite  in  stern  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  in  declarations  of 
their  fixed  determination  to  confine  it  to  its  present  lim- 
its, and  forever  to  close  the  public  territory  against  us. 

"  The  North  has  just  triumphed  in  every  claim  she  lias 
asserted;  and  yet,  at  this  moment  of  our  humiliation,  their 
people,  less  patient  than  we,  are  in  a  blaze  of  excitement 
at  every  attempt  to  execute  the  bill  to  secure  the  return 
of  fugitive  slaves.  This  plain  compliance  with  one  of  the 
clearest  injunctions  of  the  Constitution  is  not  only  disre- 
garded, but  conventions  of  both  political  parties,  formal 
meetings  of  the  people,  and  deliberate  addresses  of  dis- 
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tinguished  men  openly  take  ground  that,  being  against 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  North,  it  should 
not  be  executed ;  and  persons  of  all  classes,  with  a  pli- 
ancy of  conscience  which  characterizes  Abolition  philoso- 
phy, adapt  their  moral  code  and  their  constitutional  du- 
ties to  their  prejudices  and  their  interests. 

"  Such,  then,  is  the  triumphant  attitude  of  anti-slavery. 
It  now  controls  the  entire  government.  No  questions 
arise  in  which  it  does  not  intermingle.  And  wherever 
it  exhibits  itself  it  controls  all  other  subjects.  Every 
great  interest  in  this  government  is  now  directed  and 
managed  by  it.  It  has  broken  and  sundered  the  strong 
ties  which  bound  together  the  religious  denominations 
North  and  South.  It  has  even  now  severed  the  bonds 
which  for  sixty  years  have  united  parties,  and  in  their 
place  it  has  sown  the  seeds  of  hostility  and  hatred.  It 
now  stands  the  stern,  unyielding  despot,  consigning  to 
the  bed  of  Procrustes  every  object  whose  fitness  is  ques- 
tioned. 

"  What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery  under  such  government  ?  this  great  interest,  with 
which  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  man  on  earth  is 
connected — upon  which  so  much  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  America  depends — which  em- 
ploys the  labor  of  millions  and  distributes  the  comforts 
of  civilization  to  so  many  families — this  great  social  in- 
terest, upon  which  are  founded  the  prosperity,  the  hap- 
piness, and  the  very  existence  of  the  people  of  fourteen 
states  of  this  Union  ?  What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  this  in- 
stitution ?  If  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  federal 
government  its  fate  is  doomed.  With  the  prejudices  of 
the  age  against  it,  it  requires  for  its  kind  development  a 
fostering  government  over  it.  It  could  scarcely  subsist 
without  such  protection.  How,  then,  can  it  exist,  much 
less  flourish  and  prosper,  under  a  government  hostile  to 
it — a  government  organized  upon  principles  of  hostility 
and  opposition  to  the  institution?  Is  it  proper?  is  it 
philosophic?  is  it  not  absurd  to  intrust  the  prosperity, 
the  protection,  and  even  the  existence  of  a  great  and 
delicate  interest  to  a  political  power  having  its  origin  in 
and  drawing  its  vigor  from  the  very  element  of  hostility 
to  this  interest  ? 
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"  To  state  the  proposition  clearly :  The  government 
of  the  United  States  is  now  hostile  to  slavery.  It  will 
hereafter  be  selected  with  reference  to  its  hostility  to 
this  interest  and  its  activity  in  the  use  of  doing  injury. 
If  this  great  and  vital  interest,  then,  remains  subject  to 
the  government  and  control  of  its  enemy,  it  must  per- 
ish !  Sooner  or  later,  I  repeat,  it  must  perish." 

The  governor  then  states  that,  in  view  of  the  dangers 
that  menace  the  state,  its  sovereignty,  constitutional 
rights  and  institutions,  he  felt  called  on  to  convene  the 
Legislature,  and  proceeds  to  say : 

"To  devise  and  carry  into  effect  the  best  means  of  re- 
dress for  the  past,  and  to  obtain  certain  security  for  the 
future,  I  recommend  that  a  legal  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  should  be  called,  with  full  and  ample 
powers  to  take  into  consideration  our  federal  relations, 
the  aggressions  which  have  been  committed  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Southern  States,  the  dangers  which  threaten 
our  domestic  institutions,  and  all  kindred  subjects ;  and 
jointly  with  other  states,  or  separately,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  best  comport  with  the  dignity  and 
safety  of  the  state,  and  effectually  correct  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  A  convention  thus  assembled,  and  repre- 
senting the  sovereignty  of*  the  state,  would,  of  course, 
possess  plenary  powers,  uncontrolled  by  any  instructions 
or  restrictions  which  the  Legislature  might  interpose. 

"  It  might,  therefore,  be  sufficient  for  me  to  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  proper  laws  to  bring  into  existence 
such  a  convention,  leaving  the  mode  and  measure  of  re- 
dress entirely  to  their  wisdom  when  thus  assembled. 
To  this  high  power,  representing  the  majesty  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  constituted  the  proper  exponents  of  their  delib- 
erate will,  all  public  authorities  and  all  good  citizens 

would  yield  cheerful  and  prompt  obedience. 

*  *  *r*J#  #  * 

"  When  I  reflect  upon  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
assaults  upon  our  rights  have  been  for  years  prosecuted, 
the  evident  increase  of  anti-slavery  sentiments  at  the 
North,  and  the  excitement  there  pervading  nearly  all 
classes  against  the  law  to  provide  for  the  extradition  of 
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fugitive  slaves,  I  have  little  hope  left  that  these  guaran- 
tees, indispensably  necessary  to  our  safety,  will  be  yield- 
ed by  a  majority  flushed  with  recent  victories  and  en- 
couraged by  apparent  divisions  among  ourselves.  Yet, 
to  leave  no  effort  at  conciliation  untried,  and  still  farther 
to  unite  with  us  those  of  our  own  people  who  still  look 
for  a  returning  sense  of  justice  in  the  North,  let  the 
propositions  be  distinctly  made  to  the  people  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  states  to  remedy  the  wrong  so  far  as  it  may 
be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  so,  by  obtaining  from 
California  concessions  south  of  36°  30'  or  otherwise,  and 
to  consent  to  such  amendments  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion as  shall  hereafter  amply  secure  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholding  states  from  misconstruction  and  from  far- 
ther aggression. 

"  But,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press my  decided  opinion  that  the  only  effectual  remedy 
to  evils  which  must  continue  to  grow  from  year  to  year 
is  to  be  found  in  the  prompt  and  peaceable  secession  of 
the  aggrieved  states. 

"  The  probability  of  the  ultimate  necessity  of  a  resort 
to  this  effective  and  unquestionable  right  of  sovereign 
states  should  be  kept  in  view,  whatever  measures  may 
be  adopted  by  this  state,  either  alone  or  in  concert  with 
her  sister  states,  to  remedy  existing  evils.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  as  early  as  practicable,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  some  common  centre  of  opinion  and  action 
should  be  authoritatively  established.  This  may  be  ef- 
fected by  the  conventions  of  the  several  assenting  states 
providing  for  the  organization  and  subsequent  frequent 
periodical  appointment  or  election  of  a  committee  of 
safety  for  each  state,  to  consist  of  a  number  equal  to 
their  senators  and  representative  in  Congress.  These 
committees,  whose'  duty  it  should  be  periodically  to  as- 
semble at  some  central  point  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, should  be  invested  with  adequate  powers,  absolute 
or  contingent,  to  act  for  their  respective  states  upon  all 
questions  connected  with  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  their  domestic  institutions,  and  their  equal  rights  as 
sovereign  states.  Such  a  body  of  men,  even  if  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  but  two  or  three  states,  would  com- 
mand respect,  and  secure  quiet  and  peaceable  results  to 
their  determinations. 
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"  I  have  thus  ventured  to  present  some  suggestions, 
for  which  I  am  alone  responsible.  They  may  be  modi- 
fied or  changed  by  the  result  of  the  Nashville  Convention 
now  in  session,  and  the  action  of  the  Georgia  Conven- 
tion, which  will  shortly  meet  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  same  important  question  into  consideration. 

"  Under  our  system  of  government,  happily  the  right 
and  privilege  of  determining  these  grave  and  momentous 
questions,  involving  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  state 
and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  its  citizens, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  slaveholder  or  non-slaveholder,  be- 
longs alone  to  the  people.  To  them  the  appeal  must  be 
made,  and  their  deliberate  voice  must  control  and  direct 
the  destiny  of  the  state.  I  therefore  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  an  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  people  by  the  call  of  a  convention  at  an 
early  day.  In  this  there  will  be  safety.  When  the  sov- 
ereign power  shall  have  spoken,  all  good  citizens,  what- 
ever may  be  their  opinions,  will  acquiesce.  All  will  vie 
with  one  another  in  patriotic  zeal  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  state.  Mississippi  will  then  be 
united,  and  harmonious  counsels,  and  wise,  energetic  ac- 
tion will  secure  her  safety. 

"  The  very  important  and  vital  character  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  forced  upon  our  consideration  has  led 
me  to  look  solely  to  remedies  not  merely  palliative,  but 
effectual  and  permanent.  There  may  be  some  temporary 
remedial  measures  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature. 
If  such  can  be  devised,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  their  application." 

This  Legislature  indorsed  and  reaffirmed  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  convention  of  October,  1849,  and  directed 
the  publication  of  75,000  copies  of  its  proceedings.  It 
elected  twelve  delegates  to  the  Nashville  Convention. 
It  denounced  the  course"  of  President  Taylor  in  respect 
to  California,  and  declared  that  its  admission  ought  to 
be  resisted — the  mode  of  resistance  and  of  redress  was 
referred  to  the  Southern  Convention ;  and  it  pledged  the 
state  to  sustain  the  measures  of  redress  which  that  body 
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should  recommend.  It  promulgated  an  address  to  the 
people  setting  forth  the  perils  that  menaced  our  institu- 
tions, and  inviting  them  to  vigilance  and  action;  and 
it  passed  resolutions  of  censure  on  Senator  Foote,  and 
of  approval  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  other  senator 
and  representatives  of  the  state,  and  it  provided  by  law 
for  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
to  consider  the  state  of  public  affairs. 

Such  was,  apparently,  the  public  sentiment  at  that  pe- 
riod. The  people  of  Mississippi  seemed  almost  unani- 
mous in  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  determined  to  defend  their  equality  in  the 
Union,  or  to  retire  from  it  by  peaceable  secession.  Had 
the  issue  been  pressed  at  the  moment  when  the  excite- 
ment was  at  its  highest  point,  an  isolated  and  very  se- 
rious movement  might  have  occurred,  which  South  Caro- 
lina, without  doubt,  would  have  promptly  responded  to. 
But  the  majority  wisely  preferred  the  co-operation  prin- 
ciple, and  the  Legislature,  as  we  have  seen,  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  convention  at  Nashville. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Cuba. — General  Lopez. — Interview  with  Mr.  Calhoun. — Visits  Gov- 
ernor Quitman.— His  personal  Appearance. — Proposals  rejected. — 
Quitman's  Reason  therefor. — Fillmore's  Proclamation. — Its  illegal 
Character. — Indictment  and  threatened  Arrest  of  Quitman. — Let- 
ter from  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson. — Letters  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney. — Letter  from  General  Henderson. — Governor  Quit- 
man resigns. — Patriotism  of  the  Ladies. — Arrested. — Appears  in 
Court  in  New  Orleans.— Is  discharged. — Reception  by  the  People. 
—  Legal  View  of  the  Case.  —  Original  Letters  from  La  Fayette, 
Adams,  Webster,  and  Clay. — Lopez  sails  for  Cuba. — Failure  of  the 
Expedition,  and  the  Cause. — His  Capture  and  Death. — Capture  of 
Crittenden  and  Party. — Their  Execution. — Atrocities  in  Havana. 
— Death  to  the  Americans. — Future  Retribution. — The  Proclama- 
tion and  General  Concha.  —  The  Liberators  vindicated.  —  Great 
Britain  and  France. — Power  of  Republics. — Our  proper  Policy. 

WHILE  these  important  matters  were  transpiring,  an 
event  occurred  that,  for  a  time,  concentrated  public  at- 
tention in  another  quarter.  In  1849,  General  Narcisso 
Lopez,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  a  veteran  soldier  of  Spain, 
and  long  domiciliated  in  Cuba,  visited  the  United  States. 
On  his  arrival  at  Washington  Mr.  Calhoun  called  on  him, 
and  repeated  his  visit  the  next  day.  Soon  afterward 
General  Lopez  had  another  interview  with  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  four  distinguished  senators  in  a  committee-room  of 
the  Capitol.  He  submitted  to  them  in  detail  the  condi- 
tion of  the  island.  The  people  are  allowed  no  share  in 
the  administration  of  affairs  even  by  the  expression  of 
opinion  ;  there  is  no  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  or 
of  occupation.  From  a  population  of  little  more  than 
a  million,  including  the  slaves,  Spain  exacts  annually,  by 
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an  arbitrary  system  of  taxation,  and  every,  sort  of  vex- 
atious excise,  a  tribute  of  24,000,000  of  dollars.  It 
employs  20,000  regulars,  besides  a  formidable  marine, 
and  a  legion  of  spies  and  stipendiaries,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  individuals  and  keep  the  people  in  sub- 
jection. No  trade  or  business  can  be  pursued  with- 
out first  paying  for  a  license ;  no  guest  be  received,  no 
company  entertained,  no  festival  in  any  private  residence, 
and  no  removal  from  one  domicil  to  another,  without  a 
formal  permission.  The  productions  of  the  plantation 
are  taxed,  most  of  them  ten  per  cent,  on  their  value ; 
tithes  are  exacted  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  dollars,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
support  their  places  of  worship  and  cemeteries  by  pri- 
vate subscription.  "No  native  is  allowed  to  hold  any  of- 
fice,  civil,  judicial,  military,  or  ecclesiastical ;  every  place 
of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  is  confided  to  Spaniards.  Cuba 
has  no  representative  in  the  Spanish  Cortes.  She  is  lit- 
erally governed  by  the  sword.  The  captain  general  is 
absolute~~asnLnT  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  promulgates  any 
law  or  regulation  which  his  caprice  may  dictate.  Under 
his  rule  the  slave-trade — which  the  British  government 
and  his  own  maintain  a  mixed  commission,  and  our  gov- 
ernment and  Great  Britain,  at  vast  expense,  keep  squad- 
rons on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  prevent — is  actively  car- 
ried on ;  negroes  are  surreptitiously  admitted  in  great 
numbers,  not  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Cu- 
bans, but  because  a  heavy  douceur  is  paid  to  the  authori- 
ties for  their  admission,  and  these  negroes,  and  their 
threatened  emancipation,  are  relied  on  by  the  govern- 
ment to  intimidate  the  citizens. 

The  captain  general  at  that  period  was  General  Concha, 
a  field-marshal  of  Spain,  and  a  thorough  absolutist  in  his 
political  opinions.  He  had  a  consultative  junta,  the 
members  of  which  were  named  by  himself,  and  were  the 
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creatures  of  his  will.  The  institutions  of  charity,  of  pol- 
icy, and  of  finance,  the  army  and  the  navy,  were  under 
his  control.  In  private  life  bland,  courteous,  gallant,  and 
magnificent,  as  supreme  chief  he  crushed,  with  a  hand  of 
iron,  every  shadow  of  liberty. 

The  people  of  Cuba,  in  the  mean  time,  were  panting 
for  independence,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  re- 
volt. The  want  of  arms,  the  difficulty  of  concert  owing 
to  incessant  surveillance,  and  the  hope  of  intervention  or 
aid,  in  some  way  or  other,  from  the  United  States,  had 
hitherto  postponed  any  serious  attempt.  But  they  were 
ready,  feeble  and  scattered  as  they  were,  to  make  the  effort 
if  any  assurance  of  aid  could  be  communicated  to  them. 

This  was  the  sacred  mission  that  brought  General  Lo- 
pez to  the  United  States.  His  statements  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  most  circumspect  and 
conservative  statesman  of  our  country.  In  several  inter- 
views with  Lopez  he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  but  as  that 
could  not  be  immediately  accomplished,  he  referred  to 
the  assistance  that  might  be  lawfully  proffered  by  the 
American  people  in  the  event  of  an  insurrection  of  the 
Cubans.  He  declared,  moreover,  in  such  event  European 
intervention  need  not  be  apprehended.  Both  England 
and  France  are  bound  by  their  own  precedents.* 

In  the  spring  of  1850  Gen.  Lopez  waited  on  Gen.  Quit- 
man  privately  at  Jackson.  He  was  received  with  cordi- 

*  Subsequently  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  must  be  conceded,  became  more 
lukewarm  on  this  subject,  owing  to  the  increasing  gravity  of  the  issue 
between  the  North  and  the  South  on  the  slavery  question.  He  fear- 
ed that  the  Cuba  question,  so  full  of  interest  and  chivalry,  would 
draw  the  minds  of  the  people  from  an  internal  to  an  external  contest. 
He  desired  to  confine  public  attention,  and  the  South  particularly,  to 
a  special  issue  of  vital  importance,  and,  therefore,  discouraged  all  col- 
lateral matters.  But  the  same  arguments  he  employed  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Texas  apply  to  Cuba,  and  would  have  made  him  the  advo- 
cate of  its  annexation. 
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ality.  The  general  declared  that  the  people  were  ripe 
for  revolution,  and  he  came  in  their  name  to  solicit  the 
auxiliaries  that  the  citizens  of  a  great  republic  should 
not  refuse  to  their  oppressed  neighbors.  He  exhibited 
confidential  communications  and  credentials  from  every 
portion  of  the  island,  and  letters  of  encouragement  from 
distinguished  sources  in  the  United  States.  He  said  that 
he  had  no  ambition  but  for  the  liberation  of  Ms  country; 
that  he  had  long  been  convinced  that  it  needed  an  in- 
fusion of  American  blood  to  vitalize  its  energies ;  that 
Cuba  once  free,  and  her  resources  put  in  motion  by  an 
energetic  will,  the  regeneration  of  Mexico  and  of  the  dis- 
tracted governments  to  the  south  of  it  would  follow,  and 
a  new  empire,  the  centre  of  the  world's  production  and 
commerce,  governed  by  the  great  principle  of  unrestrain- 
ed free  trade,  would  soon  be  established.  He  concluded 
by  offering  Gov.  Quitman,  in  the  name  of  his  compatriots, 
the  leadership  of  the  revolution,  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand if  their  armies  should  triumph. 

This  was  the  tempting  scheme  submitted  by  the  Cuban 
patriot.  It  made  a  deep  impression.  Quitman  was  ambi- 
tious, and  these  grand  ideas  of  revolution  and  progress,  of 
changes  to  be  accomplished  by  liberal  principles  and  en- 
ergetic rule,  were  his  own.  To  lead  such  a  movement  in 
aid  of  an  oppressed  people,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
American  civilization  and  Southern  institutions,  had  been 
the  dream  of  his  life.  The  battle-field  and  its  glory,  the 
clangor  and  the  charge  rose  up  like  a  gorgeous  pageant 
to  dazzle  his  imagination.  Lopez  perceived  the  impres- 
sion, and  led  the  conversation  to  Chapultepec  and  Belen, 
and  the  fame  he  had  acquired,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Cubans  and  many  of  the  Mexicans  would  rally 
around  his  standard.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  winning 
man  in  conversation.  His  brow  bore  the  traces  of  suf- 
fering and  reflection ;  his  square-built  and  upright  car- 
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riage,  and  measured  pace,  and  grizzled  mustache  denoted 
at  a  glance  the  veteran  soldier ;  his  voice  was  low  and 
musical,  his  manners  singularly  mild ;  his  eye,  small  but 
lustrous,  indicated  concentration  and  enthusiasm;  the 
prevailing  expression  of  his  countenance  was  firmness 
and  sincerity.  He  used  no  gesticulation,  but  he  stood 
before  the  governor,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  pour- 
ed his  low  voice  into  his  ear.  It  was  the  wizard  spell 
upon  a  magnetic  temperament  which  was  never  entirely 
broken,  not  even  by  the  bloody  drama  that  soon  ensued, 
and  the  prosecution  and  calumny  that  followed  like 
blood-hounds  upon  the  track. 

Quitman  long  and  anxiously  reflected.  No  one  dis- 
turbed the  silence.  Lopez  slowly  paced  the  apartment, 
like  a  sentinel  on  guard.  The  few  confidential  friends 
who  had  been  specially  invited  to  the  interview  felt  the 
sorcery  of  his  presence.  All  hoped  that  the  governor 
would  accept  the  offer,  and  embark  in  a  career  so  just 
and  so  prodigal  of  glory.  Thousands  at  a  word  would 
have  followed  his  standard,  and  with  his  flashing  sword 
he  would  have  made 

"His  name 
A  light,  a  landmark,  on  the  cliffs  of  fame." 

It  required  no  ordinary  virtue  and  an  iron  will  to  re- 
ject a  career  so  brilliant.  But  Quitman  did  reject  it. 
He  was  influenced  simply  by  the  sentiment  that  pervaded 
his  whole  life — the  sentiment  of  duty  and  honor.  He 
acknowledged,  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  Cuba  for 
aid ;  the  moment  she  fired  the  first  gun,  and  shed  the 
first  blood,  as  our  forefathers  did  at  Lexington,  it  became 
legitimate  to  go  to  her  assistance,  whether  authorized  by 
the  government  or  voluntarily  as  individuals.  He  would 
resign  the  oifice  of  governor  in  an  hour  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities tendered  to  him  but  for  the  menacing  pos- 
ture of  public  affairs.  Our  rights  as  a  sovereign  state 

C2 
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had  been  encroached  on  by  the  federal  government ;  our 
institutions  and  domestic  tranquillity  were  threatened ; 
measures  of  redress  were  being  considered;  we  had 
placed  ourselves  in  consultation  with  our  sister  states  of 
the  South ;  that  consultation  might  eventuate  in  redress 
or  collision,  and,  until  the  result  could  be  ascertained,  the 
resignation  of  the  chief  magistrate,  to  embark  in  anoth- 
er service,  would  be  like  the  desertion  of  a  general  on 
the  eve  of  battle.  He  could  not  reconcile  it  with  his 
notions  of  honor  or  obligation. 

And  thus  this  high-minded  man,  for  a  principle,  and 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  state,  renounced  a  career 
that  would  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious,  and,  in 
all  probability,  secured  the  independence  of  Cuba ! 

He  said  that,  as  affairs  stood,  he  could  only  put  his 
heart  in  the  enterprise  and  contribute  some  pecuniary 
aid.  He  laid  the  map  of  Cuba  on  the  table,  which  he 
had  long  carefully  studied,  and  pointed  to  the  proper 
field  of  operations.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing an  advance  column  of  2000  men  to  maintain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  island  until  re-enforcements  could  go  to  their 
relief,  and  he  cautioned  General  Lopez  against  the  prob- 
ability of  treachery  and  ambuscade.  His  last  words,  ut- 
tered with  an  electric  emphasis,  were, 

"Who  would  be  free, 
Themselves  must  strike  the  blow !" 

And  thus  the  two  chiefs  parted,  both  in  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  mutually  appreciating  each  other — the 
one  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his  state ;  the  other, 
who  had  renounced  wealth,  and  ease,  and  courtly  pres- 
ence for  the  sake  of  liberty,  to  pursue  his  heroic  mission, 
over  which  the  shadow  of  death  even  then  impended. 

Very  soon  after  this  memorable  interview  General  Lo- 
pez left  New  Orleans  with  a  detachment  of  volunteers 
led  by  O'Hara,  Hawkins,  Pickett,  Bell,  Wheat,  and  other 
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cliivalric  spirits,  chiefly  from  Kentucky.  They  landed 
at  Cardenas  without  opposition,  but  were  soon  attacked 
by  Spanish  troops,  whom,  however,  they  drove  back 
with  considerable  loss.  Disappointed  at  the  absence  of 
any  demonstration  in  his  favor,  Lopez  re-embarked,  in- 
tending to  make  for  some  other  point  on  the  island ;  but 
the  appearance  of  the  Spanish  war  steamer  Pizarro, 
which  gave  chase,  compelled  him  to  run  into  Key  West, 
where  civil  proceedings  were  instituted  and  the  volun- 
teers dispersed.*  The  indefatigable  Lopez  returned  to 

*  The  disasters  of  this  expedition  did  not  affect  the  popularity  of 
Lopez.    The  following  is  taken  from  the  Delta. 
"  General  Lopez  in  Mississippi. 

"  On  Sunday,  23d  instant,  General  Lopez,  accompanied  by  General 
Gonzales,  Colonel  Yznaga,  and  Mr.  T.  Gotay,  left  New  Orleans  in  the 
steamer  Amazon,  Capt.  Portervine,  for  Gainesville,  Miss.  They  were 
escorted  by  Capt.  Ives,  late  a  state  senator,  A.  B.  Bacon,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Gouldin,  Cyrus  Butler,  and  other  citizens.  The  trip  was  altogether 
an  impromptu  one,  the  general  having  a  desire  to  see  the  great  pine- 
forests  of  Mississippi,  and  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  river  that  irri- 
gates the  heart  of  that  noble  state.  As  soon  as  the  general  reached 
the  boat,  Capt.  Portervine  promptly  and  warmly  tendered  its  hospital- 
ities and  a  free  passage  to  him  and  his  suite ;  and  the  company  sat 
down  to  a  table  bountifully  spread  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season. 
The  Amazon  landed  at  Gainesville  at  eight  o'clock  P.M.,  and,  there 
being  many  citizens  in  town  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  mason- 
ic anniversary  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Gen.  Lopez 
was  on  board  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  following  proceedings 
occurred : 

"Hon.  T.  B.  Ives  being  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Gaines  ap- 
pointed secretary,  the  annexed  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Gainesville,  Miss.,  have  heard  with 
pleasure  of  the  arrival  of  the  patriot,  General  Lopez,  and  his  brave 
companions ;  that  we  welcome  them  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  town, 
and  to  a  state  that  appreciates  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom — a 
state  that  regards  liberty  as  the  highest  of  earthly  boons,  and  which  is 
ever  ready  to  offer  its  sons  to  defend  it,  and  to  interpose  its  sovereign- 
ty for  their  protection. 

"Resolved,  That  Col.  T.  J.  Ives,  Dr.  J.  J.  Gaines,  J.  W.  Blackman, 
Benj.  F.  Leonard,  C.  F.  Folsom,  John  Graves,  S.  B.  Pierce,  James 
Graves,  J.  W.  Moore,  C.  F.  Frazer,  L.  A.  Folsom,  Capt.  Bulkley,  Col. 
Bird,  and  Capt.  Jos.  Johnson  be  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on 
Gen.  Lopez  and  welcome  him  and  his  friends  to  Mississippi. 

"The  committee,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  waited 
on  the  general,  and  were  introduced  by  Col.  Ives,  who  delivered  the 
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New  Orleans  to  renew  his  efforts.  In  the  mean  time 
President  Fillmore  issued  a  second  and  more  memorable 
proclamation,  in  the  following  words : 

following  speech,  which  was  interpreted  to  the  general  by  Gen.  Gon- 
zales: 

"  '  GEN.  LOPEZ  :  In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  ajid  county, 
and,  I  may  say,  of  the  people  of  Mississippi,  I  welcome  you  and  your 
brave  companions  here.  Your  visit  is  unexpected,  or  we  should  have 
received  you  with  the  ceremonies  due  to  your  position  and  your  valor. 
We  tender  you,  sir,  and  your  friends  a  homely  but  hearty  welcome  to 
a  soil  consecrated  to  liberty,  where  we  have  homes  and  sanctuaries  for 
our  friends,  arms  and  graves  for  our  enemies.' 

"General  Lopez  replied  in  the  Spanish  language  at  considerable 
length  and  with  great  animation. 

"  Col.  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne  being  present,  was  requested  to  explain 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  general. 

"'He  said  he  found  it  difficult  to  give  their  full  emphasis  to  the 
expressions  of  the  distinguished  gentleman.  He  desired,  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  gallant  companions,  to  return  profound  acknowledg- 
ments for  this  generous  reception.  It  touched  the  sensibilities  of  their 
hearts.  The  most  acceptable  homage  a  patriot  can  receive  is  the  ap- 
probation of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  This  spontaneous  wel- 
come and  just  appreciation  of  his  motives  and  position  were  indemni- 
ties for  many  misfortunes.  Though  highly  gratified  by  this  manifest- 
ation of  public  feeling,  it  was  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  citizens  of  a  state  whose  great  staple  regulates  the  commerce  of 
the  world — which  first,  by  its  Constitution,  invested  the  people  with 
all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  whose  institutions  are  now  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  Though  born  in  another  land,  and  speaking 
a  different  language,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Mississippi. 
He  knew  what  she  had  achieved  in  1815  on  the  plains  of  Chalmette, 
where  the  gallant  Hinds,  at  the  head  of  her  dragoons,  braved  the  fire 
of  the  whole  British  line,  and  became  "the  pride  of  one  army  and  the 
admiration  of  the  other."  He  remembered  the  deadly  execution  of 
her  rifles  at  the  storming  of  Monterey — the  flashing  sword  of  Davis  on 
the  field  of  Buena  Vista — her  battle-riven  banner,  when  it  was  plant- 
ed on  the  walls  of  Mexico  by  the  heroic  Quitman,  now  governor  of  the 
state.  (Tremendous  applause.)  With  these  memories  of  brilliant 
events,  he  came  from  a  kindred  and  friendly  state — from  noble-heart- 
ed Louisiana — to  breathe  for  a  few  days  the  pure  air  of  your  forests, 
and  to  tread  a  soil  consecrated  to  liberty.  He  desires  to  know  and  to 
mingle  with  you,  a  brother  republican,  anxious  to  see  and  to  study 
your  practical  exemplifications  of  free  government,  and  to  witness  the 
phenomenon  of  a  whole  people,  engaged  in  trade,  agriculture,  and 
mechanics,  comprehending  and  practicing  the  political  problems  that 
Europe,  with  all  its  philosophy,  refinement,  and  learning,  has  never 
been  able  to  solve.  Again  he  thanks  you  for  your  hospitality,  and 
for  himself  and  comrades  accepts  it  with  pleasure.'  (Great  applause.) 

"The  citizens  then  pressed  forward  to  shake  the  general  by  the 
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"  Whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  military 
expedition  is  about  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  United  States, 
with  intention  to  invade  the  Island  of  Cuba,  a  colony  of 
Spain,  with  which  this  country  is  at  peace ;  and  where- 
as it  is  believed  that  this  expedition  is  instigated  and 
set  on  foot  chiefly  by  foreigners,  who  dare  to  make  our 
shores  the  scene  of  their  guilty  and  hostile  preparations 
against  a  friendly  power,  and  seek,  by  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation, to  seduce  our  own  citizens,  especially  the 
young  and  inconsiderate,  into  their  wicked  schemes — an 
ungrateful  return  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them 
by  this  people,  in  permitting  them  to  make  our  country 
an  asylum  from  oppression,  and  in  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
hospitality  thus  extended  to  them.  And  whereas  such 
expeditions  can  only  be  regarded  as  adventures  for  plun- 
der and  robbery,  and  must  meet  the  condemnation  of  the 
civilized  world,  while  they  are  derogatory  to  the  charac- 
ter of  our  states,  which  declare,"  etc. 

The  Cuban  patriots,  "  few  but  undismayed,"  we^e  now 
in  arms  in  the  Coscorro  Mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Principe,  450  miles  from  Havana,  and  combats  had  oc- 
curred at  Las  Tunas,  Nagasa,  and  at  San  Miguel,  where 
the  brave  Aguero  de  Aguero  made  a  brilliant  stroke. 

hand,  and,  amid  eathusiastic  cheers  and  the  discharge  of  cannon,  he 
and  his  suite  were  conducted  by  the  committee  to  the  apartments  pre- 
pared for  them  at  Mrs.  Nixon's  and  Mrs.  Roberta's.  Here  they  were 
soon  presented  to  a  number  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the  country — the 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  patriotic  men.  The  general 
and  the  gallant  young  friends  around  him  were  delighted  with  this 
part  of  the  reception,  and  surrendered  themselves  unconditionally  to 
the  ascendency  of  bright  eyes  and  sunny  smiles.  At  12  o'clock  M. 
the  next  day,  an  immense  crowd  from  the  surrounding  country,  drawn 
together  by  the  Probate  Court,  the  masonic  celebration,  and  the  ru- 
mor of  Gen.  Lopez's  arrival,  assembled  on  the  public  square.  A  pro- 
cession was  formed,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  some  one  hundred 
ladies,  the  pupils  of  the  academy,  Gen.  Lopez  and  friends,  the  mason- 
ic brethren,  and  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  Having  marched  round 
the  public  square,  and  through  the  principal  streets,  it  entered  the 
Court-house,  where  an  eloquent  address  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pitts,  and  then  the  company  adjourned  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  at 
Mr.  Bradford's.  Gen.  Lopez  and  friends  were  hospitably  entertained 
at  Mrs.  Roberta's;  and,  indeed,  the  houses  of  all  the  citizens  were 
thrown  open  on  the  occasion,  and  each  vied  with  the  other  in  civilities 
to  the  distinguished  guests." 
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Lopez  was  anxiously  expected,  and  Quitman,  it  was  be- 
lieved in  Cuba,  would  head  the  expedition.  Nor  was 
the  impression  confined  to  the  Cubans.  It  prevailed 
generally  in  the  United  States.  In  June  the  grand  jury 
of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  N".  O.,  ignorant  of  their  powers, 
or  grossly  overrating  them,  found  a  bill  against  John  A. 
Quitman,  John  Henderson,  and  others,  for  setting  on 
foot  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  A  rumor  that  this  proceed- 
ing would  be  followed  by  his  arrest  having  reached  Gov. 
Quitman,  he  addressed  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  a  rep- 
resentative from  Mississippi,  as  follows : 

"Jackson,  Aug.  15th,  1850. 

"  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  ferret  out  all  the  informa- 
tion I  can  procure  on  the  subject  of  the  prosecution 
against  me.  It  may  hereafter  form  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  '•''try its 
strength"  I  shall  feel  honored  with  being  the  first  sub- 
ject of  the  experiment.  I  may  fall  in  the  breach,  but  if 
so,  I  trust  that  my  fate  may  be  a  useful  lesson  to  the 
people.  Do  I  understand  you  and  our  excellent  friend 
Johnson  to  recommend  resistance  to  an  arrest?  I  would 
like  to  know  by  return  of  mail  whether  I  am  thus  to  un- 
derstand you.  Please  to  be  explicit.  I  will  act  upon  my 
own  responsibility,  but  desire  the  advice  of  my  friends. 
The  only  question  with  me  is  one  of  duty.  The  path  it 
directs,  however  beset  with  dangers,  I  think  I  have  the 
courage  to  pursue." 

Mr.  Thompson  replied  in  a  very  high-toned  letter : 

From  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson. 

"House  of  Representatives,  Sept.  2d,  1850. 

"Mr  DEAR  SIR, — Your  favor  of  the  15th  ult.  was  duly 
received,  and  I  reply  promptly  and  without  hesitancy, 
but  I  regret  I  have  not  the  time  to  examine  the  subject 
thoroughly  and  in  all  its  bearings,  but  I  give  you  such 
views  as  present  themselves  on  the  surface. 

"  The  opinion  expressed  in  my  last  letter  in  reference 
to  your  standing  a  trial  before  the  United  States  Court 
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held  in  Louisiana,  is  not  only  seriously  entertained,  but 
definite,  clear,  satisfactory,  and  determinate. 

"  As  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  you 
are  the  sole  representative  of  her  sovereignty.  The 
state  is  responsible  for  no  act,  default,  or  crime  (if  you 
please)  before  any  tribunal  on  earth  save  and  except  the 
great  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  The  very  idea  of  sov- 
ereignty carries  with  it  the  sequence  of  impunity  in  her 
action  and  conduct.  You,  by  virtue  of  the  power  im- 
posed upon  you  by  the  people  of  the  state,  are  required 
to  maintain  and  uphold  the  right  and  dignity  which  be- 
long to  the  government  you  represent.  You  are  made 
the  commander-in-chief  of  her  forces,  to  execute  her  laws 
and  preserve  intact  her  rights  and  her  honor.  An  inju- 
ry done  to  you  must  be  felt  by  the  state,  and  any  inter- 
ference with  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  high  official 
trusts,  is  an  interference  with  the  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent prerogative  of  your  government.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  commands  me  to  do  one 
act,  and  the  executive  of  Mississippi  commands  me  to 
do  another  thing  inconsistent  with  the  first  order,  I  obey 
the  governor  of  my  state.  To  Mississippi  I  owe  allegi- 
ance, and,  because  she  commands  me,  I  owe  obedience  to 
the  United  States.  But  when  she  says  I  owe  obedience 
no  longer,  right  or  wrong,  come  weal  or  woe,  I  stand  for 
my  legitimate  sovereign,  and  to  disobey  her  behests  is, 
in  my  conscience,  treason. 

"  The  sovereign  State  of  Mississippi  has  made  it  your 
duty  to  remain  at  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  She  has  ordained  that, 
for  malfeasance'  or  non-feasance  in  office,  you  are  liable  to 
impeachment.  But  she  has  also  appointed  that  this 
trial  shall  be  under  her  own  supervision,  and  by  her  own 
direction.  No  provision  is  made  for  any  authority  out- 
side of  the  state  to  interrupt  the  executive  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  No  power  is  known  to  our  state 
which  can  arrest  the  execution  of  our  laws,  or  call  in 
question  any  one  of  the  great  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

"  Now  admit  that  a  grand  jury,  at  the  instance  of  the 
United  States,  in  other  and  foreign  states,  could  find  an 
indictment  against  the  governor  of  a  state  and  arrest 
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him,  or  the  judiciary  issue  a  process  for  his  arrest.  If 
they  can  arrest,  they  can  refuse  bail ;  if  they  can  refuse 
bail,  they  can,  without  trial,  take  him  away  from  his  duty, 
incarcerate  him,  and,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  him 
to  perform  his  official  duties,  virtually  vacate  the  office 
of  governor,  and  leave  the  state  without  a  chief  executive. 
This  is  an  absurdity.  The  consequence  of  the  power 
claimed  annihilates  state  sovereignty,  and  soon  we  may 
expect  to  see  governors  of  states,  like  Roman  satraps, 
brought  to  the  capitol  in  chains,  if  the  power  claimed  is 
tamely  submitted  to. 

"  You  intimate  the  possibility  that  the  judge  of  our 
District  Court  may  issue  his  warrant  for  your  arrest. 
The  very  idea  appears  to  me  preposterous,  and  I  do  not 
believe  Judge  Gholson  or  Judge  Daniel  will  be  guilty  of 
such  folly.  The  theory  of  our  government  is  based  upon 
the  distinct  division  of  the  powers  of  government  into 
three  independent  departments — the  executive,  the  leg- 
islative, and  the  judiciary ;  each  is  independent  of  the 
other,  and  no  control  can  be  exerted  by  the  one  over  the 
other.  I  take  it  for  an  undisputed  position  that  a -fed- 
eral judge  has  no  higher  powers  in  a  state  over  persons 
and  officers  than  the  judges  of  the  state ;  and  I  can  not 
believe  that  for  any  offense  the  judiciary  of  the  state 
would  order  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  state  to  be  arrest- 
ed as  a  criminal  until  he  had  been  first  deposed  by  the 
proper  authorities.  In  this  case  I  shall  not  believe  till 
the  order  is  made  that  any  judge  of  our  state  will  assume 
any  such  power. 

"  But,  in  the  event  that  it  is  done,  I  think  you  owe  it 
to  the  office  you  hold,  which  should  never  be  degraded 
in  your  person— ^you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  refuse  sub- 
mission to  the  mandate. 

"  If,  feeling  your  innocence,  you  should  desire  to  stand 
a  trial  on  the  charge  made  against  you,  you  can  not  sub- 
mit to  it  till  you  have  resigned  your  station.  Being 
guiltless  will  be  a  greater  reason  for  your  resistance; 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  no  power  on  earth  should 
make  me  resign.  The  power  is  claimed  to  try  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi :  before  I  submitted,  I  would  first 
vindicate  the  honor  and  dignity  of  my  place  and  position. 
The  sovereignty  of  Mississippi  should  never  be  tarnished 
or  degraded  in  my  person. 
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"  The  times,  too,  are  out  of  joint.  The  doctrine  is  now 
preached  from  high  places  that  the  sovereign  states  are 
no  more  than  mere  petty  corporations — mere  integral 
portions  of  a  mighty  empire.  The  tendency  of  every 
movement  in  the  central  government  is  to  consolidation 
with  unlimited  powers.  The  majority  claim  the  power 
to  construe  our  Constitution,  and  they  are  limited  in  their 
construction  only  by  their  wishes  and  their  views  of 
policy.  When  the  majority  thus  act,  they  hold  it  trea- 
son in  any  one  of  the  parties  to  this  confederacy  to  judge 
for  itself,  and  to  resist  the  action  of  the  majority,  how- 
ever obnoxious  and  however  disastrous.  If  this  tend- 
ency of  our  government  is  not  resisted  and  arrested,  we 
shall  soon  have  passed  through  a  revolution,  and  consti- 
tutional liberty  will  be  numbered  among  the  things  that 
were.  The  first  effort  to  degrade  the  state  will  be  made 
in  your  person,  and,  by  all  the  powers  above,  I  would  re- 
sist it. 

*'  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended,  and  what  I  have 
said  has  been  said  in  great  haste.  But  these  are  my 
opinions,  and  you  can  make  such  use  of  them  as  you 
please.  I  hold  no  opinion  on  this  subject  which  I  would 
not  give  to  the  world. 

"Our  friend  Johnson,*  who  has  just  left  my  room, 
concurs  with  me  in  these  views,  and  desires  to  be  re- 
membered in  kindness  to  you." 

Many  of  the  governor's  friends  advised  him  not  to  re- 
sign. Some  of  his  friends  openly  rejoiced  in  the  proba- 
bility of  his  arrest,  urging  him  to  resist,  and  thus  precip- 
itate a  collision  between  the  federal  and  state  authori- 
ties, which  would,  in  its  sequel,  involve  the  other  South- 
ern States.  The  following  address  will  explain  the  course 
that  he  took  in  this  emergency. 

"  To  the  People  of  Mississippi. 

"In  November,  1849,  I  was  elected,  by  your  free  suf- 
frages, governor  of  this  state.  My  term  of  office  com- 
menced with  my  inauguration  on  the  10th  of  January, 

*  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
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1850.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  will  ex- 
pire on  the  10th  of  January,  1852.  In  the  middle  of  my 
term  of  office,  and  in  the  active  discharge  of  its  duties,  I 
am  to-day  arrested  by  the  United  States  Marshal  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  by  virtue  of  process,  orig- 
inating out  of  charges  exhibited  against  me  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Louisiana,  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  neutrality  law 
of  1818,  by  beginning,  setting  on  foot,  and  furnishing  the 
means  for  a  military  expedition  against  the  island  of  Cuba. 

"  Under  these  charges,  the  marshal  is  directed  to  ar- 
rest me  and  remove  my  person  to  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, there  to  be  tried  for  these  alleged  offenses. 

"  Unconscious  of  having,  in  any  respect,  violated  the 
laws  of  the  country,  ready  at  all  times  to  meet  any  charge 
that  might  be  exhibited  against  me,  I  have  only  been  anx- 
ious, in  this  extraordinary  emergency,  to  follow  the  path 
of  duty.  As  a  citizen,  it  was  plain  and  clear  I  must  yield 
to  the  law,  however  oppressive  or  unjust  in  my  case ;  but 
as  chief  magistrate  of  a  sovereign  state,  I  had  also  in 
charge  her  dignity,  her  honor,  and  her  sovereignty,  which 
I  could  not  permit  to  be  violated  in  my  person.  Resist- 
ance by  the  organized  force  of  the  state  while  the  federal 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  appear  to  seek 
some  occasion  to  test  the  strength  of  that  government, 
would  result  in  violent  contests,  much  to  be  dreaded  in 
the  present  critical  condition  of  the  country. 

"  The  whole  South,  patient  as  she  is  under  encroach- 
ment, might  look  with  some  jealousy  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  military  force  to  remove  a  Southern  governor 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  state,  when  it  had  been  with- 
held from  her  citizens  seeking  to  reclaim  a  fugitive  slave 
in  Massachusetts. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrest  and  forcible  removal 
from  the  state  of  her  chief  executive  magistrate,  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  would  not  only  be  a  degrada- 
tion of  her  sovereignty,  but  must  occasion  incalculable 
injury  and  disaster  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  by  the 
entire  suspension  of  the  executive  functions  of  her  gov- 
ernment. The  Constitution  has  not  contemplated  such 
an  event  as  the  forcible  abduction  of  the  governor.  It 
has  not  provided  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  by 
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another  officer  except  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy.  Such 
vacancy  can  not  happen  while  there  is  a  governor,  though 
he  be  a  prisoner  to  a  foreign  power.  Although  he  may 
be  absent,  and  incapable  of  performing  his  duties,  he  is 
still  governor,  and  no  other  person  can  execute  his  of- 
fice. 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  such  case  the  state  would 
practically  suffer  some  of  the  evils  of  anarchy.  The  par- 
doning power  would  be  lost.  Officers  could  not  be  com- 
missioned or  qualified ;  the  great  seal  of  the  state  could 
not  be  used;  vacancies  in  office  could  not  be  filled  ;  fugi- 
tives from  justice  could  not  be  reclaimed  or  surrendered; 
the  public  works,  the  operations  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
all  repairs  of  public  buildings  must  stop  for  want  of  le- 
gal requisitions  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof.  The  sale 
of  state  lands,  and  the  location  of  recent  grants,  must  be 
suspended. 

"The  convention  of  the  people,  called  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  could -not  assemble  for  want  of 
writs  of  election.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of 
the  administrative  officers  of  the  state  government,  these 
important  offices,  including  the  treasury,  would  be  left 
without  the  superintendence  or  care  of  any  authorized 
person.  In  fine,  the  whole  government  of  the  state  would 
be  in  confusion  and  great  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  ir- 
reparable injury  flow  from  such  a  state  of  things.  For 
all  these  evils  there  is  but  one  remedy.  That  remedy  is 
my  resignation. 

"  I  therefore,  fellow-citizens,  now  resign  the  high  trust 
confided  to  my  hands,  with  no  feeling  of  personal  regret 
except  that  I  could  not  serve  you  better ;  with  no  feeling 
of  shame,  for  I  am  innocent  of  the  causes  which  have  in- 
duced the  necessity  of  this  step.  On  the  contrary,  al- 
though personally  I  fear  no  investigation  and  shun  no 
scrutiny,  I  have  spared  no  efforts  consistent  with  self-re- 
spect to  avert  this  result.  So  soon  as  I  learned  that  at- 
tempts would  be  made,  under  an  act  of  Congress  of  the 
last  century,  to  remove  me  from  this  state,  I  formally  of- 
fered to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  any 
pledge  or  security  to  appear  in  New  Orleans  and  meet 
the  charges  against  me  so  soon  as  my  term  of  office 
should  expire ;  and  I  remonstrated  against  the  indignity 
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thus  about  to  be  offered,  not  to  myself,  but  to  the  state, 
in  dragging  away  from  his  duties  her  chief  magistrate. 

"My  proposition  was  not  accepted,  and  my  remon- 
strance not  heeded. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  complain.  You  are  the  aggrieved 
party.  My  course  in  this  matter  meets  the  approval  of 
some  of  the  most  patriotic  citizens  near  me.  I  sincerely 
hope,  as  it  was  dictated  alone  by  my  sense  of  duty  to  the 
state,  it  may  meet  the  approbation  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

"In  thus  parting  from  my  generous  constituents,  it 
would  be  proper  to  give  them  an  account  of  my  stew- 
ardship during  the  short  but  interesting  period  that  I 
have  acted  as  their  public  servant,  but  the  official  con- 
nection between  us  has  been  so  summarily  and  unex- 
pectedly severed,  that  I  must  defer  the  grateful  task  to 
a  future  day. 

"  I  have  but  to  add  that,  during  my  short  but  exciting 
period  of  service,  I  have  in  all  things  striven  to  be  faith- 
ful and  true  to  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  honor  of 
the  state.  For  this  I  have  been  abused  and  calumniated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  South.  Treachery  and  faithless- 
ness would  have  secured  favor  and  praise  from  the  same 
sources. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  I  now  take  my  leave  of  you  with 
gratitude  for  the  generous  support  you  have  extended 
to  me,  and  with  cheering  confidence  that  your  honor  and 
your  interests  may  be  safely  confided  to  the  hands  of  the 
faithful  and  able  son  of  Mississippi  who,  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  succeeds  to  my  place. 

"  JOHN.  A.  QUITMAN. 

"Executive  Chamber,  Jackson,  Monday  evening,  Feb.  3d,  1851." 
I 

Crov.  Quitman  to  H.  J.  Harris,  Esq.,  U.  8.  Attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi. 

"Executive  Department,  Jackson,  October  2d,  1850. 
"  SIR, — I  avail  myself  of  the  first  leisure  moment  to 
answer  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.,  received  several  days 
since.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  first  intimation  that  I 
had  been  indicted  in  the  TJnited  States  District  Court  in 
New  Orleans  for  a  participation  in  the  late  Cuban  affair, 
my  personal  inclinations  would  have  induced  me  prompt- 
ly to  meet  the  baseless  charges  that  had  thus  been  ex- 
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hibited  against  me  by  the  federal  government  or  its 
agents,  and  to  demand  an  investigation ;  but,  as  those 
who  brought  about  this  prosecution  are  perfectly  aware, 
my  official  position  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi imposes  upon  me  solemn  and  responsible  duties, 
which  do  not  leave  me  at  liberty  to  consult  my  private 
inclinations,  especially  when  the  consequences  of  my  ac- 
tion might  result  in  a  suspension  of  the  executive  power 
of  a  sovereign  state  to  which  my  primary  allegiance  is 
due. 

"  In  the  peculiar  and  unprecedented  attitude  in  which 
I  am  placed,  my  sincere  desire  is  to  ascertain  the  rule  of 
action  which  should  govern  me,  and  to  perform  my 
whole  duty. 

"  To  enable  me  to  decide  correctly,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
consult  competent  legal  advisers,  and  I  hope  to  be  en- 
abled within  a  fortnight  to  return  a  definite  answer  to 
your  inquiry,  whether  I  will  give  the  assurance  that  I 
will  voluntarily  make  my  appearance  in  New  Orleans 
and  give  bail  according  to  law,  or  whether  I  shall  de- 
cline doing  so. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  pray  you  to  make  known  to  the 
attorney  who  has  thought  fit  to  exhibit  this  indictment 
against  me,  that  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  give  the  as- 
surance that  I  will  appear  and  meet  the  charges  made 
against  me  so  soon  as  the  termination  of  my  official  du- 
ties as  governor  of  this  state  shall  leave  me  the  control 
of  my  own  movements." 

Gen.  John  Henderson  to  Gov.  Qttitman. 

11  New  Orleans,  Nov.  6th,  1850. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  requested  by  Gen.  Lopez's  friends 
here  that  I  should  write  you  with  respect  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs  of  the  great  enterprise  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, and  in  which  you  have  heretofore  taken — and  I 
am  quite  sure  do  not  cease  to  take — the  most  lively  in- 
terest. 

"  Gen.  Lopez  is  here,  actively  preparing  for  another 
expedition.  I  am  not  fully  informed  in  the  particular 
views  he  now  entertains  of  renewing  this  enterprise,  but, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary,  I  presume  Mr.  L.  J.  Segur 
will  inform  you.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  say,  it  is  meditated 
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to  get  a  steamer  here ;  but  embark  for  Cuba  from  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  where  most  of  his  present  armament  is  pre- 
paring. To  get  the  steamer  is  now  the  great  difficulty. 
One  can  be  had  here  for  $25,000;  andlbelieve  about  half 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  are  within  reach 
here.  But  the  want  of  the  other  half  delays  the  depart- 
ure. Besides  the  great  desire  Gen.  Lopez  has  to  haste 
and  complete  the  redemption  of  Cuba,  he  and  many  of  us 
have  a  special  pride  that  the  work  be  progressing  under 
his  command  at  the  time  he  might  be  called  for  trial  for 
the  attempt  last  spring.  All  concurring  testimony  from 
Cuba  reports  favorably  of  the  present  auspices.  It  is 
said  the  people  have  been  preparing  ever  since  the  affair 
at  Cardenas ;  that  a  considerable  armament  has  been 
procured,  and  some  degree  of  organization  been  effected, 
and  much  of  zeal  and  hope  inspired.  And  certainly  Gen. 
Lopez  indulges  the  strongest  confidence  of  success. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  desire  to  see  him 
move  again,  and  it  is  more  useless  to  tell  you  also  how 
wholly  unable  I  am  to  assist  him  to  make  this  move. 
With  my  limited  means,  I  am  under  the  extremest  bur- 
dens from  my  endeavors  on  the  former  occasion.  Indeed, 
I  find  my  cash  advances  for  the  first  experiment  was  over 
half  of  all  the  cash  advanced  to  the  enterprise,  and  all 
my  present  means  and  energies  are  exhausted  in  bring- 
ing up  arrearages.  Yet  I  still  believe  in  the  importance, 
the  morality,  and  probability  of  the  enterprise ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  one  the  South  should  steadfastly  cherish  and 
promote.  I  feel  it  more  specially  incumbent  on  us  who 
have  once  failed  to  retrieve  our  judgments  with  the  coun- 
try, and  to  retrieve  ourselves  from  so  much  of  opprobium 
and  reproach  as  the  defeat  has  cast  upon  us.  For  we 
all  know  that,  could  we  succeed,  we  should  win  all  those 
triumphs  which  success  in  such  enterprises  never  fails  to 
command.  And  would  not  such  triumph  be  glorious  ? 

"  With  unabated  zeal,  therefore,  I  present  the  project 
to  your  consideration  for  farther  pecuniary  assistance,  if 
you  can  devise  the  means  to  render  it  that  assistance. 
Yet  I  wish  you  to  believe  that  I  submit  it  to  your  own 
unbiased  judgment,  and  not  as  pressing  it  with  personal 
persuasions.  I  believe  you  yield  equal  consideration  to 
the  importance  of  this  subject  as  I  do;  and,  as  a  South- 
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ern  question,  I  do  not  think,  when  properly  viewed,  its 
magnitude  can  be  overestimated ;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  it  must  be  so  appreciated 
generally  throughout  the  South.  Yet,  impatient  of  de- 
lay, and  perhaps  a  little  sore  from  the  reproach  suffered 
from  our  recent  failure,  I  have  a  painful  anxiety  to  see 
the  object  attained,  and  that  now.  Hence  this  com- 
munication." 

Governor  Quitman  to  H.J.  Harris,  U.  S.  Attorney. 

"State  of  Mississippi,  Executive  Department,) 
Jackson,  November  9th,  1850.         ) 

"  SIE, — A  protracted  indisposition  has  prevented  me 
from  giving  the  additional  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
28th  of  September,  promised  in  mine  of  the  2d  of  Octo- 
ber, to  which  I  again  refer. 

"  I  had  some  hopes  that  the  government,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  would  be  disposed  to  suspend  the 
prosecution  against  me  until  the  termination  of  my  offi- 
cial services  as  governor  of  this  state  might  leave  me  at 
liberty  to  repair  to  New  Orleans  and  meet  the  charges 
against  me. 

"I  am  now  informed  by  your  note  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  not  satisfactory,  and  I  am  called  on,  under  threat 
of  arrest  and  forcible  removal  from  the  state,  to  say 
whether  I  will  voluntarily  make  my  appearance  in  New 
Orleans  and  give  bail  according  to  law,  in  any  reasonable 
time,  etc. 

"  I  again  assure  you  that  if  I  felt  at  liberty  to  pursue 
my  personal  inclinations  I  would  hasten  to  meet  the 
charge  exhibited  against  me,  and  confront  my  accusers ; 
but,  upon  full  reflection,  I  have  concluded  that  the  high- 
est obligations  which  can  bind  my  conscience,  and  the 
highest  duties  of  allegiance  to  my  state,  forbid  me  from 
voluntarily  placing  myself  in  a  position  in  which  I  can 
not  comply  with  the  one  nor  perform  the  other. 

"  I  therefore  respectfully  decline  making  any  voluntary 
pledges  for  the  'surrender  of  my  person,  except  that  here- 
tofore proposed  of  meeting  the  indictment  promptly  on 
the  termination  of  my  present  office,  if  the  same  should 
be  acceptable. 

"As  an  individual  charged  with  a  violation  of  an  act 
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of  Congress,  and  asserting  my  innocence,  I  have  no  favors 
to  ask  from  the  government,  but,  as  a  citizen  and  a  pub- 
lic officer,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  entire  -ab- 
sence of  any  necessity  for  pressing  to  serious  conse- 
"quences  a  prosecution  which,  so  far  as  the  public  interest 
is  concerned  and  I  am  reputed  to  be  connected  with  it, 
certainly  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  frivolous,  when  a 
short  delay  will  quietly  effect  all  proper  objects  of  the 
prosecution. 

"The  government  can  scarcely  hope  to  involve  me 
seriously  in  the  charges  preferred. 

"But  should  it  be  that  the  indulgence  of  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed  people  of  Cuba  calls  for  the  in- 
fliction of  some  punishment,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  of- 
fended laws  of  the  country  would  be  amply  vindicated 
by  the  eventual  punishment  of  the  offender,  without 
deeming  it  necessary  to  invade  the  government  of  a 
state,  forcibly  seize  upon  her  chief  magistrate,  remove 
him  from  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  actually 
suspend  for  a  time  the  executive  powers  of  a  sovereign 
state." 

The'  United  States  district  attorney  had  a  painful 
duty  to  discharge.  He  was  the  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Governor  Quitman,  but  his  instructions  were 
peremptory  and  pressing.  A  decision  had  to  be  made 
between  resistance  or  resignation. 

A  few  days  before  he  thus  explained  his  views  to  the 
Hon.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina. 

Grov.  Quitman  to  Hon.  H.  Barnwell  Rhett. 

"Jackson,  Jan.  24th,  1851. 

"  DEAE  SIE, — Indisposition,  which  I  trust  is  tempo- 
rary, causes  me  to  use  the  hand  of  my  private  secretary. 
Before  this  letter  reaches  you  I  shall  have  resigned  the 
office  of  governor.  Between  the  alternatives  of  bring- 
ing about  a  collision  of  arms  between  this  state  and  the 
general  government  prematurely,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  permitting  the  executive  department  of  the  state  to 
be  suspended  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  there  re- 
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mained  a  somewhat  middle  course  for  me  to  pursue  con- 
sistently with  my  sense  of  propriety ;  that  was  to  lay 
down  my  official  character  before  submitting  to  an  ar- 
rest. This  prosecution  has  led  me  to  reflect  much  upon 
the  dangerous  powers  granted  by  Congress  to  the  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  in  certain  criminal  cases.  For 
instance,  the  act  of  1818,  under  which  I  am  prosecuted, 
would,  according  to  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by 
the  federal  court  of  New  Orleans,  cover  the  case  of  fur- 
nishing a  dinner,  or  even  the  necessaries  of  life  to  Gen. 
Lopez  or  those  who  participated  with  him,  if  aware  at 
the  time  of  their  plan. 

"  The  description  of  the  offense,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
1  Bloody  Bill,'  is  so  vague  as  to  furnish  a  suitable  cloak  for 
the  boldest  tyranny. 

"My  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  criticise  these 
measures,  but  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  may  be  a  suit- 
able time  for  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  judicial  en- 
croachments of  the  federal  courts. 

"  I  favor  the  entire  abolition  of  both  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts,  or  the  confining  their  jurisdiction  to  the  trial 
of  causes  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue." 

On  hearing  of  his  arrest,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown  wrote : 

******  Your  resignation  and  appearance  in 
New  Orleans  has  created  a  deep  sensation  here.  Your 
enemies  are  confounded,  and  your  friends  rejoiced  at 
your  cause.  The  Fillmoreans  fancied  that  you  would 
resist.  They  hoped  you  would ;  for,  in  the  general  ex- 
citement growing  out  of  such  resistance,  they  hoped  an 
indignant  community  would  lose  sight  of  the  treachery 
and  imbecility  of  an  administration  which  either  will  not 
or  can  not  arrest  a  fugitive  slave  in  Boston. 

"  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I  approve  your  course 
with  all  my  heart,  and  have  never  doubted  that  our  peo- 
ple will  sustain  you  most  triumphantly ;  and,  if  they  do 
not,  I  for  one  shall  confess  myself  a  disbeliever  in  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 
.  . "  A  highly  intelligent  and  patriotic  lady,  Mrs.  Morse, 
the  wife  of  the  member  from  Louisiana,  desires  me  to 
say  that  if  the  Southern  men  refuse  to  sustain  you,  the 
ladies  will  volunteer  in  your  cause.  She  says  you  may 
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rely  on  the  ladies  of  her  state,  and  I  add  that  they  could 
not  have  a  more  worthy  leader  in  any  enterprise  than 
Mrs.  Morse. 

"We  expect  that  fraud  and  bribery  will  give  you  some 
trouble  in  New  Orleans,  as  they  have  already  given  Gen. 
Henderson ;  but  we  feel  a  moral  conviction  that  you  will 
come  out  without  even  the  smell  of  fire  on  the  hem  of 
your  garments. 

"  You  have  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  every  true  friend 
of  the  South." 

A  patriotic  militia  general  wrote :  "  If  you  are  in  trouble 
and  need  assistance  fire  a  cannon,  and  my  brigade  will 
turn  out  to  a  man." 

The  letters  he  received  from  every  quarter,  and  from 
other  states,  though  giving  very  conflicting  advice,  man- 
ifest the  hold  he  had  on  the  affections  of  the  Southern 
people,  and  their  anxiety  for  the  regeneration  of  Cuba. 

Sixty  of  these  letters  are  from  ladies  of  education 
and  position  in  ten  different  states,  all  breathing  the  no- 
ble enthusiasm  of  the  accomplished  and  estimable  daugh- 
ter of  Louisiana,  who  commissioned  the  Hon.  A.  G. 
Brown  to  speak  for  her. 

The  record  will  explain  what  occurred  after  his  arrest. 

"  THE  UNITED  STATES  VS.  JOHN  A.  QUITMAN. 

"  Indictment  for  Violation  of  the  Neutrality  Laws  of 
20th  of  April,  1818." 

"The  prosecution  was  commencedby  indictment,  which 
was  found  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
21st  day  of  June,  1850.  And  on  the  26th  day  of  June, 
1850,  on  motion  of  Logan  Hunton,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Attorney, 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  8th  of  August, 
1846,  the  indictment  was  remitted  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  for  trial.  . 

"A  copy  of  the  indictment  certified  as  required  by  the 
statute  was  presented,  and  application  thereon  based  was 
made  to  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Gholson,  Judge  of  the  District 
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Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Mississippi,  for  the  arrest  and  removal  for  trial  of  John 
A.  Quitman  to  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana.  The 
writ  of  arrest  was  issued  by  Judge  Gholson  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1851,  after  General  Quitman  (as  the  writ  re- 
cites) had  been  heard  by  himself  and  counsel  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  granting  of  the  application.  The  return  of 
the  marshal  on  the  writ  is  as  follows :  '  In  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  the  within  warrant,  I  did,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1851,  execute  the  same  on  John  A.  Quitman, 
in  the  city  of  Jackson,  State  of  Miss.,  and  have  him  now 
before  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Louisiana. 

"  'FIELDING  DAVIS,  Marshal  So.Dist.  Miss. 
"  'New  Orleans,  7th  February,  1851.' 

"On  same  day  (7th  February,  1851)  General  Quitman 
appeared  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Hon. 
Theo.  H.  M'Caleb  presiding  alone,  and  entered  into  re- 
cognizance in  the  sum  of  $1000,  with  H.  R.  W.  Hill*  as 
his  surety,  for  his  future  appearance. 

"  On  the  6th  of  March,  1851,  the  third  trial  of  General 
Henderson  having  resulted  in  a  mistrial,  the  jury  being 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict,  a  nolle  prosequi  was  en- 
tered on  the  7th  of  March,  1851,  upon  motion  of  Logan 
Hunton,  United  States  Attorney,  as  to  all  the  defendants 
embraced  in  the  indictment,  one  of  whom  was  General 
Quitman." 

Governor  Quitman,  after  his  arrest,  had  endeavored  to 
evade  any  sort  of  demonstration  from  his  friends.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  seat  of  government  for  New  Orleans  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Mellen  and  Major  El  ward,  of  Nat- 
chez, to  check  any  manifestation  of  popular  feeling  in 
his  favor.  But  it  was  not  to  be  thus  stifled  by  his  mod- 
esty. The  moment  he  left  the  court-room  in  New  Or- 
leans the  multitude  pressed  around  him.  Large  num- 
bers attended  him  to  his  quarters.  Deputations  from 

*  The  late  Harry  Hill,  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  and 
a  man  of  enlarged  views  and  noble  heart. 
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Mississippi,  Alabama,  Carolina,  and  other  states,  waited 
upon  him.  He  was  serenaded,  and  forced  to  appear  on 
his  balcony  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  With 
one  voice  they  applied  to  him  the  vigorous  lines  of 
Rogers : 

"  Thou  hast  served,  and  well,  the  sacred  cause 
That  Hampden,  Sydney  died  for.     Thou  hast  stood, 
Scorning  all  thought  of  self,  from  first  to  last, 
Among  the  foremost  in  that  glorious  field ; 
From  first  to  last;  and,  ardent  as  thou  art, 
Held  on  with  equal  step  as  best  became 
A  lofty  mind,  loftiest  when  most  assailed  ; 
Never,  though  galled  by  many  a  barbed  shaft, 
By  many  a  bitter  taunt  from  friend  and  foe, 
Swerving  or  shrinking." 

Events  reproduce  themselves.  Thirty-six  years  be- 
fore, in  the  same  city,  the  illustrious  Jackson  left  the 
head  of  his  victorious  columns,  threw  aside  his  sword, 
and  appeared  in  court  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  a 
federal  judge.  Ancl  now  the  community  beheld  in  their 
midst  a  modest  and  unpretending  man,  the  hero  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  who  had  proudly  and  properly  refused,  as  chief 
magistrate  of  a  sovereign  state,  to  acknowledge  any  par- 
amount authority,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  mani- 
fest his  respect  for  the  laws,  had  resigned  his  high  posi- 
tion, and  now  appeared  to  answer  a  charge  of  which  he 
was  wholly  innocent.  The  incident  had  in  it  much  of 
the  moral  sublime,  and  was  in  beautiful  concord  with  the 
whole  character  of  the  man— his  love  of  liberty,  his  in- 
tense feeling  of  state  pride,  his  fearless  pursuit  of  duty 
wherever  it  might  lead,  and  the  obedience  to  law  which 
he  always  considered  the  part  of  a  good  citizen.  The 
prosecution,  as  we  have  seen,  was  finally  abandoned. 
"  The  charge,"  said  the  Delta,  "  upon  which  the  federal 
government  insisted  that  the  sovereign  State  of*  Missis- 
sippi should  surrender  up  her  chief  executive  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  of  which  that  sovereign  state 
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is  one  of  the  creators,  has  been  abandoned  by  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  federal  authority.  But  even  this  vol- 
untary retreat  of  the  government  has  been  adopted  in 
order  to  cover  a  still  more  complete  defeat,  in  the  cer- 
tain, the  inevitable  acquittal  of  that  gentleman  if  the 
matter  had  ever  been  brought  to  trial.  And  now,  what 
is  the  position  in  which  this  result  places  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ?  There  were  about  a  dozen  persons  indicted 
for  being  engaged  in  this  Cuba  expedition,  all  of  whom 
were  ready  for  a  trial. 

"The  case  of  General  Henderson  has  already  consumed 
two  months ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  oth- 
er cases  would  not  have  taken  as  long  a  time,  and  thus 
the  better  part  of  two  years  would  have  been  consumed 
in  the  trial  of  the  other  parties  besides  General  Quitman. 
Suppose,  however,  that  these  cases  took  up  the  rest  of 
the  term — and  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt — it  is 
certain  that,  by  placing  General  Quitman  last,  his  term 
of  office  as  Governor  of  Mississippi  would  have  expired 
before  his  trial.  Now  all  that  the  governor  asked  was 
that  the  process  against  him  should  be  waived,  and  when 
the  government  was  ready  to  proceed  with  his  case  he 
gave  his  pledge  of  honor  that  he  would  be  on  the  spot 
to  meet  the  charge.  His  reason  for  making  the  request 
was,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  compatible  with  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  state  which  he  represented  to  be  detain- 
ed as  a  prisoner  by  another  authority.  Right  or  wrong, 
these  were  his  honest  convictions ;  they  are  the  convic- 
tions, too,  of  a  large  class  of  our  people^  and  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  constitutional  lawyers  in  the 
country.  Such  opinions  were  entitled  to  some  respect. 

"  It  was  evident  that,  in  this  view  of  his  duty,  Gov- 
ernor Quitman  had  but  two  alternatives.  The  one  was 
to  resist  the  process  of  the  federal  court,  the  other  was 
to  resign  his  post  as  Governor  of  Mississippi.  Due  no- 
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tice  was  given  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  him.  The 
question  then  arises,  did  the  nature  of  the  charge  against 
General  Quitman,  or  of  the  proofs  in  the  possession  of  the 
officers  of  the  federal  government,  justify  the  govern- 
ment in  forcing  him  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  alterna- 
tives ?  The  result  of  the  trials  gives  a  satisfactory  neg- 
ative to  this  query.  But,  farther,  if  the  charge  and 
proofs  were  more  serious  than  they  are,  was  not  the  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  the  other  cases  could  not  be  got 
through  with  in  time  to  reach  Governor  Quitman's  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  an  ample  and 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  the  governor's 
proposition  ? 

"  There  can  be  no  hesitation,  in  any  properly  organized 
mind,  in  answering  this  question.  Had  the  government 
been  influenced  by  any  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  states 
of  this  confederacy,  by  any  of  that  comity  which  exists 
even  between  foreign  and  independent  nations,  it  would 
have  said:  'We  will  not,  even  to  accommodate  our 
dear  friends  of  Spain,  unnecessarily  force  the  Governor 
of  Mississippi  into  open  war  with  us,  or  into  a  resigna- 
tion of  his  office.  We  will  not  embarrass  the  affairs  of 
one  of  the  confederacy  so  unnecessarily.  We  will  wait 
until  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  governor's  trial.' 
Such  would  have  been  the  dictate  of  magnanimity — of 
respect  for  state  sovereignty.  Such  a  course,  too,  would 
have  saved  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  great  incon- 
venience, and  the  federal  officers  in  this  city  from  the  re- 
proaches which  are  now  thickly  heaped  upon  them  for 
the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  which  their  labors 
have  come.  The  government  has  been  ignominiously  foil- 
ed and  defeated.  General  Quitman  has  not  been  forced 
into  a  position  of  resistance  to  the  federal  authority,  so 
as  to  afford  grounds  for  an  indictment  of  high  treason, 
as  was  expected.  And  as  to  the  triumph  in  his  resigna- 
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tion,  it  is  but  a  barren  one.  The  gallant  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi will  regard  it  their  sacred  duty  to  restore  him 
to  the  executive  post  from  which  he  was  so  indecorously, 
unjustly,  and  improperly  dragged,  to  dance  attendance 
on  proceedings  got  up,  it  is  now  avowed,  wholly  to  sat- 
isfy the  pride  of  a  foreign  despotism." 

The  following  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  "New  Or- 
leans papers  indicates  the  public  feeling  throughout  the 
country. 

"Natchez,  March  8th,  11  A.M. 

"So  great  was  the  joyful  excitement  in  Natchez  last 
night  on  the  termination  of  the  Cuban  humbug  in  your 
city,  that  the  night  was  made  voiceful  with  the  roar  of 
cannon.  Fifteen  guns  were  fired  for  Quitman,  and  fif- 
teen for  Southern  States.  Many  persons  pulled  off  their 
stockings  for  cartridges,  and  fired  several  for  mankind  in 
general." 

The  right  of  the  federal  authorities  to  cause  the  ar- 
rest of  the  chief  magistrate  of  one  of  the  states,  and  to 
remove  him  out  of  the  state  for  trial  before  a  federal 
court,  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  was  much  mooted  at  the  time,  and  drew  forth,  on 
both  sides,  very  able  and  searching  discussion.  Gov- 
ernor Quitman  and  his  friends  contended  that  no  such 
hostile  and  despotic  power  is  lodged  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution ;  none  such  exists,  as  an 
incident,  either  proper  or  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  or  the  integrity  of  the  federal  government. 
Having  no  such  power  under  the  Constitution,  it  can 
confide  none  to  any  of  its  departments. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  the  creature 
of  the  states  ;  formed  by  them  in  their  sovereign  capac- 
ity, existing  for  their  benefit,  and  dependent,  for  its  con- 
tinued existence,  upon  their  will.  The  supposition  is 
monstrous  that  a  government  thus  formed  possesses  an 
implied  power,  virtually,  to  destroy  the  government  of  a 
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state.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  federal  government, 
through  its  judiciary,  can  deprive  a  state  of  its  execu- 
tive, by  legal  process  against  the  person  of  its  governor, 
it  can,  by  the  same  process,  issued  for  the  same,  or  simi- 
lar cause,  deprive  the  state  of  its  legislative  power  also. 
If,  on  an  indictment  found  in  a  federal  court,  the  govern- 
or of  the  state  can  be  arrested  and  forcibly  taken  from 
the  state,  every  member  of  the  Legislature,  and,  indeed, 
every  other  state  officer,  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  like 
manner,  and  thus  the  state,  without  its  will  or  consent, 
be  deprived  of  its  entire  government,  and  this  on  an  ex 
parte  proceeding  of  a  grand  jury  at  Washington,  against 
the  governor  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  while 
in  session  (whether  well  founded,  or  the  offspring  of  an 
arbitrary  malevolence),  would  result  in  their  immediate 
arrest  and  abduction  from  the  state,  thus  leaving  it,  in 
effect,  a  disorganized  community — a  state  without  a  gov- 
ernment de  facto,  although  possessing  a  government  de 
jure  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  without  the  power  of  organiz- 
ing itself  again,  unless  by  a  recourse  to  its  primitive 
right  of  revolution.  Is  it  possible,  and  do  we  now  learn 
for  the  first  time  the  fearful  fact,  that  the  states  of  this 
Union  hold  their  right  of  self-preservation  by  no  better 
tenure  than  this,  and  that  their  political  organization 
may  be  thus  annihilated  at  any  moment  that  an  arbitra- 
ry government,  through  its  judiciary  department,  may 
choose  to  -exert  the  portentous  power  in  question — sus- 
pending the  existence  of  a  state  government  by  arrest- 
ing the  officers  to  whom  the  functions  of  government 
are  for  the  time  intrusted  ? 

So  insolent  an  assertion  of  power — one  so  utterly  sub- 
versive, not  only  of  a  separate  state  sovereignty,  but  of 
all  correct  ideas  of  government — has  never  before  been 
made  in  this  country ;  and  yet  such  an  assertion  of  pow- 
er, and  to  such  extent,  is  directly  and  necessarily  involved 
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in  any  proposition  asserting  the  legality  of  the  arrest  of 
Governor  Quitman. 

Are  the  public  men  of  the  South  so  wanting  in  fore- 
sight and  sagacity  as  not  to  perceive  the  application  that 
may  be  made  of  this  doctrine  to  the  future  contingen- 
cies likely  to  be  forced  upon  us  ?  Are  they  so  blind  as 
not  to  discern  the  cloven  foot  of  federal  despotism  im- 
printed by  this  stealthy  and  noiseless  step  upon  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states — upon  the  very 
centre  of  their  being  as  political  communities  ?  Is  the 
federal  judiciary  so  immaculate,  and  so  independent  of 
federal  influence,  that  we  are  willing  to  permit  this  as- 
sertion of  power  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  unchallenged?  What  efficient  measure  of  self- 
preservation,  taken  by  the  South,  may  demand  exemp- 
tion from  the  assertion  of  this  portentous  right  to  strike 
dead  the  organization  of  the  states  by  a  simple  move- 
ment of  the  judicial  arm  of  the  federal  government  ? 

These  are  questions  that  force  themselves,  with  vivid 
significance,  upon  the  mind  of  every  thinking  man  in  the 
country  who  considers  this  subject  in  connection  with 
the  trying  crisis  that  awaits  the  South — a  crisis  written 
among  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and  which  no  human 
power  can  avert. 

The  idea  that  the  federal  government,  or  any  of  its 
departments,  possess  this  species  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
existence  of  the  state  government,  is  as  novel  as  it  is  ab- 
surd, and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 

There  is  not  a  state  Constitution  in  the  Union  that  pro- 
vides for  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  arrest  or  impris- 
onment of  its  governor,  at  the  suit 'of  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. If  there  is,  the  provision  is  a  disgrace  to  the  man 
who  wrote  and  the  state  that  adopted  it.  No  such  pro- 
vision has  ever  been  incorporated  among  the  fundament- 
al laws  of  any  political  community  or  sovereignty  on 
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earth,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no  sovereignty 
will,  for  a  moment,  contemplate  its  own  destruction,  or 
the  suspension  of  its  vitality  at  the  will  of  another. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  such  provision  in  the  Constitution 
of  Mississippi  5  no  clause  providing  against  the  contin- 
gency of  a  capture  and  forcible  abduction  of  its  execu- 
tive department.  Such  a  concession  to  any  power  ex- 
traneous to  the  state  would  be  a  grotesque  and  ridicu- 
lous anomaly  in  the  Constitution  of  a  state,  such  as  the 
wildest  devotee  to  federal  supremacy  never  dreamed  of. 
See,  then,  the  result  in  Mississippi  of  the  proceeding  in 
question.  The  Constitution  of  the  state  making  no  pro- 
vision for  filling  an  official  vacancy  thus  occasioned,  if 
Governor  Quitman  had  not  resigned,  and  had  been 
taken  from  the  state  by  force,  it  would  have  been  as 
completely  disorganized  during  his  absence  (which  the 
trial  or  conviction  might  prolong  for  years)  as  if  the  en- 
tire government  had  been  subverted  by  violence.  In  the 
mean  time  the  laws  of  Mississippi  would  have  been 
without  the  means  of  enforcement,  the  government  it" 
self  (or  rather  the  part  of  it  that  remained  in  the  state) 
without  the  very  first  element  that  enters  into  the  being 
of  government,  viz.,  the  means  of  self-preservation. 
Without  its  executive  power  a  state  (organized  as  ours 
is,  and  all  other  free  states  of  modern  times  are)  is  with- 
out the  means  of  maintaining  either  its  organic  or  mu- 
nicipal law  against  insurrectionary  violence  from  within, 
or  armed  force  from  without.  This  power  of  self-pres- 
ervation forms  the  essential  idea  and  basis  of  a  state, 
and  without  it  the  most  subtle  and  profound  organiza- 
tion would,  of  course,  be  unavailing  and  delusive,  to 
place  the  community  beyond  the  condition  of  primitive 
and  unorganized  force. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  has  any  one  who  happens 
to  be  governor  of  a  state  any  right  to  claim  exemption 
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from  punishment  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Union  simply  because  he  is  governor  ?  Unquestionably 
it  would  be  better  that  he  should  be  thus  exempt  alto- 
gether than  punish  him  at  the  hazard  of  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity as  the  destruction  of  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  of  making  a  concession  that  prostrates  every  state 
government  in  the  Union  at  the  feet  of  a  central  despot- 
ism. The  presence  of  the  governor  in  his  state  is  essen- 
tial to  its  existence  as  such,  and  the  lesser  evil  must  yield 
to  the  greater.  Destroy  the  organization  of  the  state, 
and  no  crime  can  be  effectually  punished.  But  there  is 
really  nothing  in  this  suggestion,  because  the  exemption 
is  merely  pending  the  office,  and  does  not  involve  his  ex- 
emption altogether.  If  punishable  at  all,  while  his  offi- 
cial character  continues,  it  could  only  be  by  the  volun- 
tary consent  of  the  state — a  consent  which  no  sovereign- 
ty would  probably  ask  another  to  give. 

Can  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  indicted  in 
a  state  for  an  offense  committed  there,  be  arrested  and 
brought  thence  by  a  state'  officer,  and  be  tried  and  im- 
prisoned, or  capitally  punished,  in  the  state  whose  law 
he  had  offended,  pending  his  official  character  ? 

What  confusion  of  ideas  grows  out  of  such  arbitrary 
assertions  of  power  in  this  country !  Into  what  absurd 
inquiries  are  we  necessarily  launched,  when  we  abandon 
the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  contemplate 
the  Union  as  a  consolidated  community  ? 

1851.  On  the  2d  of  August  a  second  liberating  expe- 
dition, notwithstanding  the  ferocious  proclamation  of 
President  Fillmore  and  the  vigilance,  real  or  simulated, 
of  the  local  federal  authorities,  set  out  from  New  Or- 
leans in  the  Steamship  Pampero.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  field  and  staff  officers : 

General-in-  Chief—  NAKCISO  LOPEZ. 
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Sub  -  commandant  and  Chief  of  the'  Staff — John 
Praguy. 

Staff  Officers. — Captain,  Emmich  Radrich  ;  Lieuten- 
ant, Joseph  Lewohl ;  Lieutenant,  Sigis  Rekendorf. 

Corps  of  Adjutants. — Colonel,  Eugene  Brummenthal ; 
Captain,  Ludivig  Schlesinger ;  Lieutenant,  Ludivig  Mul- 
ler;  Dr.  Henry  A.  Fourniquet;  Commissary,  G.  A.  Cook. 

Staff  of  the  First  Regiment.— Colonel,  R.  L.  Down- 
man  ;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  W.  Scott  Haynes ;  Adjutant, 
George  A.  Graham ;  Commissary,  Joseph  Bell ;  Adjutant 
of  the  Regiment,  George  Parr. 

Company  A. — Captain,  Robert  Ellis  ;  Lieutenant,  E. 
H.  M'Donald  ;  Sub-lieutenant,  J.  L.  Labuzan ;  Sub-lieu- 
tenant, R.  R.  Brelenbridge. 

Company  JB. — Captain,  John  Johnson ;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, James  Dunn ;  Second  Lieutenant,  J.  S.  Williams ; 
Third  Lieutenant,  James  O'Reilly. 

Company  C. — Captain,  J.  C.  Brigham ;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, Richard  Howden  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  G.  A.  Gray ; 
Third  Lieutenant,  J.  D.  Baker. 

Company  D. — Captain,  Philip  1ST.  Golday ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, David  L.  Rousseau ;  Second  Lieutenant,  John  H. 
Landingham ;  Third  Lieutenant,  James  V.  Howain. 

Company  E. — Captain,  Henry  Jackson ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, William  Hubble ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Thomas  A. 
Simpson ;  Third  Lieutenant,  James  Crangle. 

Company  F. — Captain,  William  Stewart ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, James  G.  Owens ;  Second  Lieutenant,  John  G. 
Bush ;  Third  Lieutenant,  Thomas  Hudnall. 

First  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Staff. — Colonel,  William  L.  Crittenden ;  Adjutant,  R. 
C.  Stanford  ;  Commissary,  Felix  Huston ;  Surgeon,  Lu- 
duvig  Hanks. 

Company  A. — Captain,  John  A.  Kelly ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, T.  C.  James  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  James  A.  Ste- 
vens ;  Third  Lieutenant,  J.  O.  Bryce. 

Company  B. — Captain,  James  Sanders  ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Philip  S.  Van  Vechten ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Bev- 
erly E.  Hunter ;  Third  Lieutenant,  William  H.  Craft. 

Company  C. — Captain,  Victor  Kerr  ;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, James  Brandt ;  Second  Lieutenant,  H.  T.  Vienne. 
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Cuban  Patriots*  Regiment. — Captain,  Ildefonso  Ober- 
to ;  First  Lieutenant,  Diego  Hernandez ;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, Miguel  Lopez ;  Third  Lieutenant,  Jose  A.  Pianos ; 
Fourth  Lieutenant,  Pedro  Lopez. 

Hungarian  Regiment. — Major,  Geo.  Bontila ;  Captain, 
Ladislaus  Palank ;  Lieutenant,  Joseph  Csermelyi ;  Lieu- 
tenant, Johan  Peteri ;  Lieutenant,  Adalbert  Kerakes ; 
Lieutenant,  Conrad  Eichler. 

German  Regiment. — Captain,  Hugo  Schliht ;  Lieuten- 
ant, Paul  Michsel  Birot ;  Captain,  Pietro  Muller ;  Lieu- 
tenant, Giovanni  Placosio. 

The  Pampero  steered  for  Key  "West.  The  current 
opinion  was  that  Lopez  would  land  at  Neuvitas,  and 
unite  with  Aquero  and  other  patriots  of  Puerto  Principe, 
who  had  already  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  It  is  al- 
leged likewise  that  he  was  induced,  by  intelligence  re- 
ceived at  Key  West  through  an  emissary  of  the  captain 
general,  to  abandon  this  plan.  These  views  were  errone- 
ous. Before  his  departure  from  New  Orleans  the  point 
of  debarkation  had  been  agreed  on :  he  had  determined 
to  make  his  first  movement  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  a  mount- 
ainous district  well  known  to  him,  and  whose  inhabitants, 
he  had  been  persuaded,  were  ready  to  revolt.  He  knew 
the  hazard  of  prolonging  his  voyage  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
then  vigilantly  watched  by  Spanish  cruisers;  and,  by 
landing  at  an  intermediate  point  "between  Havana  and 
Principe,  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  authorities  would 
be  directed  from  the  latter  until  the  insurrectionary 
movement  there  could  be  consolidated.  And  thus,  with 
the  self-sacrifice  and  daring  that  characterized  him 
through  life,  he  resolved  to  relieve  his  friends  by  draw- 
ing upon  himself  the  first  fury  of  the  storm.  On  the 
12th  of  August  the  expedition  landed  at  Morillos,  Bahia 
Honda,  some  fifty  miles  north  of  Havana;  and  to  encour- 
age his  followers  with  the  hope  of  re-enforcements,  and 
to  impress  upon  them  the  stern  fact  that  the  die  was 
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now  cast,  and  that  victory  or  death  was  the  alternative, 
Lopez  ordered  the  Pampero  to  return  immediately  to 
the  United  States.  As  she  hoisted  her  anchor  and 
steamed  rapidly  out  of  the  bay,  the  general  commenced 
his  march  for  the  interior,  leaving  Crittenden,  with  his 
detachment  of  about  120  men,  to  bring  up  the  baggage. 
At  Las  Pozas,  on  the  13th,  Lopez  was  vigorously  attack- 
ed by  the  Spanish  troops,  but  drove  them  back  with 
great  slaughter  by  an  impetuous  charge,  in  which  Gen. 
Praguy,  chief  of  his  staff,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Hungarian  war,  was  killed.  The  Spaniards  fell 
back  for  re-enforcements ;  the  liberators  drew  off  toward 
the  mountains,  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  joined  by  the 
natives.  On  the  16th,  when  encamped  in  a  hacienda 
formerly  owned  by  Lopez,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a 
strong  body  of  lancers,  supported  by  a  veteran  regiment 
of  infantry  under  Gen.  Enna,  a  Catalonian  officer  of  dis- 
tinction. They  came  up  gallantly  to  the  attack,  but  the 
troops  of  Lopez  rushed  headlong  upon  them  with  re- 
volvers and  bowie-knives,  and  converted  it  into  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  instead  of  a  battle  of  musketry.  In  this 
desperate  affair  Gen.  Enna  received  a  mortal  wound. 
He  called  to  the  nearest  officer  and  said,  "I  am  badly 
wounded ;  put  your  horse  before  me  that  mine  may  fol- 
low yours  and  conduct  me  privately  from  the  field." 
He  then  sent  for  Brigadier  Rozales  and  directed  him  to 
continue  the  fight.  The  railroad  from  Havana  and  the 
Spanish  steamers  bringing  fresh  troops,  Lopez  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  He  first  directed  his  course  to  the 
mountains,  afterward  toward  the  coast.  For  some  days 
he  seems  to  have  marched  and  counter-marched  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed area,  suffering  from  exposure  and  hunger,  his 
men  cut  off  in  detail,  and  a  Spanish  detachment  facing 
him  on  every  road.  To  fight  was  out  of  the  question, 
his  arms  and  powder  having  become  useless,  and  to  es- 
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cape  seemed  impossible.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  he  was  surprised  by  Col.  Elizalde,  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  column  of  Royalists,  and  with  difficulty  es- 
caped. On  the  evening  of  the  21st  he  could  only  mus- 
ter 125  men  and  20  muskets  fit  for  service.  For  the  last 
48  hours  they  had  been  without  food.  Here  and  there 
parties  of  the  enemy  fell  on  them,  and  they  were  ulti- 
mately forced  to  disperse.  Some  fled  toward  the  coast ; 
Lopez,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  struck  for  the  mount- 
ains, still  encouraging  them  by  his  enthusiasm,  setting 
them  an  example  by  his  patience — the  dream  of  liberty 
still  exciting  his  imagination,  and  his  faith  in  the  fidelity 
of  friends  and  the  triumph  of  his  cause  stih1  unsubdued. 
Not  a  complaint  escaped  him.  E[is  canteen  of  wine  he 
divided  among  his  followers,  seeing  that  they  needed  it 
more  than  himself.  His. last  crust  he  soaked  in  a  cup  of 
water,  and  gave  the  bread  to  a  comrade,  saying  that  he 
could  live  very  well  on  the  water.  On  the  29th  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  guide,  and  captured  and  sent  in  chains 
to  Havana.  He  was  immediately  sentenced  to  die  by 
the  garote.  On  the  1st  of  September  he  was  conducted 
to  the  place  of  execution :  he  declared  his  attachment  to 
liberty,  his  undying  faith  in  the  redemption  of  his  coun- 
try, and  died  with  the  calmness  of  a  martyr.  His  last 
w.ords  were,  "  Dear  Cuba,  adieu !" 

Gen.  Lopez  fell  into  the  very  errors  against  which 
Quitman  had  cautioned  him.  He  relied  upon  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  Cubans  without  estimating  the  circum- 
stances that  restrained  them ;  he  had  little  suspicion  of 
treachery  in  a  cause  so  sacred ;  and  he  had  left  New 
Orleans  with  a  force  wholly  inadequate  in  point  of  num- 
bers, consisting  chiefly  of  young  men  who  had  been 
taught  to  underrate  the  Spanish  soldiery — once  the  most 
distinguished  in  Europe,  and  every  where  and  at  all 
times  constitutionally  brave.  The  weakness  of  his  force, 
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however,  was  owing  to  the  unexpected  rigor  of  the  fed- 
eral authorities,  which  had  disconcerted  his  arrangements 
until  the  Gulf  swarmed  with  Spanish  and  American  cruis- 
ers, in  league  against  the  expedition.  He  was  deceived 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  and  therefore 
his  point  of  debarkation  was  unfortunate,  bringing  him, 
as  it  were,  under  the  very  claws  of  the  tiger.  His  sep- 
aration from  Crittenden  was  a  grave  error.  The  motive 
for  his  advance  was  to  strike  a  blow  and  win  a  victory, 
and  thus  draw  the  inhabitants  to  his  standard  before  the 
royal  troops  could  be  concentrated  against  him.  After 
his  first  battle  he  might  have  crossed  the  mountains  in 
safety,  and  with  the  prestige  of  success,  but  for  his  reluc- 
tance to  abandon  Crittenden.  "With  the  hope  of  a  junc- 
tion with  him  he  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Las  Pozas 
until  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  with  safety,  and  hence  the 
disastrous  result.  Lopez  was  probably  better  fitted  for 
guerrilla  or  desultory  warfare,  requiring  little  more  than 
energy  and  daring,  than  for  the  organization  and  control 
of  an  army  of  invasion.  Both  his  expeditions  manifest  a 
want  of  generalship.  Bravely,  however,  and  to  the  last, 
did  he  fulfill  his  mission.  He  accomplished  enough  to 
show  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Cubans,  or  with- 
out it,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  the 
liberation  of  his  unhappy  country  would  have  been  ef- 
fected. 

While  Crittenden  was  yet  upon  the  beach,  delayed  by 
the  want  of  transportation,  a  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  Gen.  Lopez  directing  him  to  advance  to  Las 
Pozas  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Abandoning  much 
of  his  material  he  pushed  forward,  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  things  before  him.  He  had  halted  for  break- 
fast without  the  precaution  of  posting  sentinels,  when  he 
was  fired  on  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  fell  back, 
however,  before  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Americans. 
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Unfortunately,  too  little  importance  was  attached  to  this 
affair.  Satisfied  with  having  so  easily  driven  back  what 
was  considered  a  mere  foraging  party,  when  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  advance-guard  of  a  column  of  the  enemy  500 
strong,  they  laid  aside  their  arms  and  resumed  their 
breakfast,  without  even  taking  the  precaution  to  post 
sentinels.  In  fifteen  minutes  they  were  surprised  by  a 
heavy  fire  immediately  in  their  rear.  Crittenden  gal- 
lantly led  the  charge,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his 
strong  position,  but  the  superiority  of  numbers  was  over- 
whelming. After  two  bold  but  ineffectual  rallies,  the 
Americans  were  dispersed.  Captain  Kelly,  with  a  small 
party,  making  a  circuitous  and  dangerous  march,  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  junction  with  Lopez  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  16th.  Crittenden,  with  some 
sixty  followers,  finding  it  impracticable  to  advance  against 
the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  now  swarming 
on  every  road,  entered  the  chapparal,  and  with  great 
difficulty  made  their  way  to  the  coast,  where  they  seized 
some  small  fishing-boats,  with  the  hope  of  falling  in  with 
a  neutral  vessel  that  would  give  them  refuge.  They 
were  soon  captured  by  a  Spanish  steamer,  and  sent  in 
irons  to  Havana.  The  captain  general  forthwith  con- 
demned them  to  be  shot.  Stripped  to  the  shirt,  their 
hands  bound  behind  their  backs,  they  were  carried  in 
front  of  the  castle  of  Atares,  guarded  by  the  Spanish 
troops,  and  dogged  by  the  ferocious  rabble.  The  TJ.  S. 
sloop  of  war  Albany,  and  the  U.  S.  steamer  Vixen  were 
in  port,  and  their  officers  and  crews  witnessed  the  sad 
procession.  The  ensign  of  the  republic  was  flying  at 
the  American  consulate.  One  lingering  look  those  he- 
roic young  men  cast  at  the  flag  of  their  country,  and,  as 
the  last  hope  of  intervention  passed  away,  the  bitterness 
of  death  was  aggravated  by  the  feeling  that  they  were 
to  die  as  outlaws  when  they  should  have  been  claimed 
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as  citizens.  But  not  even  this,  nor  the  exulting  shouts 
of  the  Spanish  rabble,  shook  the  fortitude  of  the  devoted 
band.  Pale  as  ghosts,  attenuated  by  exposure  and  fa- 
tigue, they  fearlessly  faced  their  grim  executioners,  and 
calmly  surveyed  the  apparatus  of  death — the  leveled 
muskets  and  the  file  of  dead-carts  waiting  for  their  re- 
mains. No  invocation  for  delay,  no  cry  for  mercy,  no 
last  promise  of  treacherous  revelation  with  the  hope  of 
pardon,  was  heard  from  them  during  the  protracted  or- 
deal. In  squads  of  six  they  were  successively  shot  down, 
the  officers  being  reserved  for  the  last.  When  ordered 
to  his  knees,  Crittenden  replied,  "Americans  kneel  only 
to  their  God"  They  were  ordered  to  reverse  their  po- 
sition. "  N~o"  said  Victor  Kerr,  "  we  look  death  in  the 
face"  "  Cowards"  cried  Stanford,  "  our  friends  will 
avenge  us" 

"  Liberty  forever  !"  exclaimed  Lieutenant  James,  and 
his  last  words  mingled  with  the  crash  of  musketry,  and 
echoed  over  the  sea.  The  quivering  corpses  of  the  fifty 
lay  upon  the  ground.  Before  they  could  be  transferred 
to  the  dead-carts  the  rabble  rushed  forward  and  tram- 
pled upon  and  mutilated  the  poor  remains,  with  loud 
shouts  of  "Death  to  the  Americans!"  Their  bloody 
shirts  were  borne  through  the  streets,  and  exhibited  in 
the  great  Dominica  coffee-house.  Passengers  were  ar- 
rested by  ruffians  with  bloody  hands,  and  forced,  as  they 
said,  to  "  smell  American  blood."  The  cry  resounded 
all  night  through  the  city,  and  was  caught  up  by  the 
Spanish  outposts,  and  re-echoed  back  from  the  Moro 
and  the  frigate  Esperanza,  "  Death  to  the  Americans  of 
the  North."* 

*  Names  of  the  Martyrs :  Colonel,  W.  L.  Crittenden ;  Captains, 
Frederick  S.  Sewer,  Victor  Kerr,  T.  B.  Veasey  ;  Lieutenants,  James 
Brandt,  J.  O.  Brice,  Thomas  C.  James  ;  Surgeons,  John  Fisher,  H.  A. 
Fourniquet ;  Adjutant,  R.  C.  Stanford  •  Sergeants,  J.  Whiterens,  A. 
M.  Cotchett,  Napoleon  Collins,  G.  M.  Green,  J.  Salomon ;  Privates, 
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And  thus  perished  those  brave  men,  true  representa- 
tives of  the  sympathies,  the  faith,  and  the  ultimate  mis- 
sion of  the  republic.  They  perished  as  outlaws,  but  are 
canonized  as  martyrs.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  a 
ditch,  where  their  bones  now  moulder.  But  one  day 
from  their  sacred  ashes  may  rise  a  flame  that  will  put  all 
Cuba  in  a  blaze ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  world  may  wit- 
ness a  repetition  of  a  grand  drama  of  the  heroic  period 
of  Europe.  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his 
war  upon  the  Swiss,  ordered  the  whole  garrison  of  the 
Grison,  eight  hundred  strong,  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 
Soon  afterward,  as  though  Providence  designed  to  make 
this  atrocity  the  special  subject  of  its  vengeance,  the 
brilliant  and  glittering  army  of  Burgundy — the  most  re- 
nowned in  Europe — was  exterminated  at  Moret  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  Alps,  and  the  ducal  butcher  fled,  with 
the  loss  of  his  laurels  and  his  power.  His  camp  was 
prodigal  of  the  richest  spoils  of  war ;  the  wine,  the  lace, 
the  embroidery,  the  jewels  and  golden  armor  of  the 
most  opulent  people  in  Europe.  But  these  had  no  at- 
tractions for  the  Helvetian  mountaineers.  They  passed 
them  by  to  plunder  the  battle-field  of  a  more  terrible 
spoil.  They  gathered  the  skulls  of  the  slain,  and  built  a 
monument  long  known  as  the  charnel-house  of  Moret. 
And  there  it  stood,  in  its  ghastly  grandeur,  until  1794, 
when  the  French  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  having  driven  the 
Austrians  from  this  same  battle-field  of  Moret,  pulled- 
down  the  structure  and  restored  to  the  earth  the  bones 

N.  H.  Fisher^  William  Chilling,  G.  A.  Cook,  S.  O.  Jones,  M.  H.  Ball, 
James  Bulet,  Eobert  Caldwell,  C.  C.  William  Smith,  A.  Ross,  P. 
Brourke,  John  Christdes,  William  H.  Holmes,  Samuel  Mills,  Edward 
Rulman,  William  B.  Little,  George  W.  Arnold,  B.  J.  Wregy,  Robert 
Cantley,  John  G.  Sanka,  William  Niseman,  C.  T.  Collins,  James 
Stauton,  Thos.  Harnett,  Anselmo  Torres  Hernandez,  Patrick  Dillon, 
Alexander  M'llcer,  Thomas  Hearsey,  Samuel  Reed,  John  Stubbs, 
James  Ellis,  H.  T.  Vienne,  William  Hogan,  M.  Phillips,  Charles  A. 
Robinson,  James  S.  Manville. 
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of  the  Burgundians !  That  the  republic  will  one  day 
gather  the  bones  of  their  fifty  sons  who  perished  at 
Atares,  and  give  them  an  honorable  burial  in  FREE  AND. 
INDEPENDENT  CUBA,  no  impartial  student  of  history  can 
doubt. 

An  expedition  for  higher  and  nobler  objects  has  never 
been  set  on  foot.  Sympathy  for  the  oppressed  and  love 
of  glory  were  the  main  considerations  that  influenced 
those  who  joined  it.  It  was  authorized  by  the  prece- 
dents of  the  most  enlightened  nations.  It  was  organized 
under  the  advice  of  eminent  jurisconsults.  It  was  a 
legitimate  aid,  sanctioned  by  public  law,  to  an  oppressed 
people  then  actually  in  arms. 

The  summary  proceedings  of  the  captain  general,  in 
decreeing  the  execution  of  the  prisoners  without  a  trial, 
may  be  traced  to  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  denounced  the  liberators 
in  advance  as  plunderers  and  robbers.  To  the  feeble 
application  of  the  American  consul  for  delay  or  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment  he  replied  that  he  had  President 
Fillmore's  authority  for  considering  them  as  enemies  of 
mankind.  He  afterward  gave  a  similar  explanation  to 
Com.  Parker  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Saranac.  The  British 
premier,  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  British 
minister  at  Washington,  dated  October  22d,  1851,  re- 
ferred to  the  fifty  victims  as  "  persons  whom  the  United 
States  government  itself  has  denounced  as  not  being  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  any  government."  Mr.  An- 
drew Jackson  Donelson  (a  few  years  later  a  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency  on  the  Fillmore  ticket)  used,  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  execution,  the  following 
language : 

"ALL  ACCOUNTS  AGREE  THAT  THE  AMERICAN  CONSUL 
AT  HAVANA  DID  NOT  INTERPOSE  TO  PREVENT  THE  HUR- 
RIED MASSACRE  IN  THAT  CITY.  It  is  stated  that  he  ex- 
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cused  himself  from  interfering  by  Mr.  Fillmords  procla- 
mation of  the  25th  of  April  last — two  months  and  ten 
days  before  the  rising  in  Cuba.  The  proclamation  states 
that  c  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  military  expedi- 
tion is  about  to  be  fitted  out  hi  the  United  States,'  in- 
tended for  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  etc.  The  proclamation 
then  asserts  that  'such  expeditions  can  only  be  regard- 
ed as  adventurers  for  plunder  and  robbery.'  Truly,  this 
was  unnecessary.  The  administration  believed,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  that  a  military  expedition  was  about  to  be 
fitted  out  from  our  shores,  and  then  went  on  to  denounce 
the  persons  who  might  engage  in  such  expedition  as 
robbers  and  plunderers !  WE  FEEL  NO  HESITATION  IN 

SAYING  THAT  THIS  PROCLAMATION  EMBOLDENED  THE  SPAN- 
ISH  AUTHORITIES  TO  BUTCHER  OUR  CITIZENS  AS  THEY 
WOULD  HAVE  BUTCHERED  DUMB  BEASTS.  WlTHOUT  THIS 
PROCLAMATION  THE  SPANISH  AUTHORITIES  WOULD  NOT 
HAVE  DARED  TO  PURSUE  THE  COURSE  THEY  HAVE  PUR- 
SUED." 


It  is  painful  thus  to  refer  to  the  act  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate in  whose  character  there  is  much  to  admire  and 
respect.  But  in  making  up  the  record,  this  fatal  procla- 
mation can  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  based  upon  im- 
perfect information.  It  was  an  official  assumption  of 
facts  not  proved.  It  was  a  sentence  without  trial.  It 
pronounced  a  sentence  and  indicated  a  penalty,  which, 
without  the  sanction  of  a  court,  is  wholly  inoperative  in 
this  country,  but  which  was  eagerly  seized  on  by  the 
captain  general  of  Cuba.  It  must  ever  stand  a  reproach 
to  the  American  government.  Posterity  will  not  under- 
stand how  a  republic  that  owed  so  much,  in  its  infancy, 
to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  other  nations,  should  be  the 
first  to  condemn  as  felonious  the  instincts  of  her  citizens 
in  behalf  of  the  oppressed. 

The  extent  of  the  offense  committed  by  the  expedi- 
tionists was  a  misdemeanor  as  against  the  statute  law 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
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guard  against  piracies  on  American  commerce,  but  what 
has  he  to  do  with  piracies  against  other  nations  ?  Lo- 
pez and  his  men  were  not  even  pirates  as  against  Spain, 
The  sovereignty  and  eminent  domain  and  jurisdiction  of 
Cuba  belong  to  Spain,  but  the  property  of  the  island, 
the  realty,  or  the  great  bulk  of  it,  belongs  to  the  native 
Cubans.  And  there  is  no  proof  or  presumption  that 
they  meant  to  make  war  on  them  or  their  property,  but 
they  went,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Cubans,  to  make 
common  cause  with  them,  and  aid  them  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Spanish  authority  from  the  island,  and  to  proclaim 
its  independence  or  bring  about  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Was  this  piracy  ?  Piracy  is  defined  as 
"  the  offense  of  depredating  on  the  seas  without  being 
authorized  by  any  sovereign  state,  or  by  commissions 
from  different  sovereigns  at  war  with  each  other."  By 
the  statutes  of  England  piracy  is  defined  to  be  "  an  of- 
fense which  consists  in  the  commission  of  those  acts  of 
robbery  and  depredation  upon  the  high  seas  which,  if 
committed  upon  the  land,  would  have  amounted  to  fel- 
ony there." 

Other  authorities,  such  as  Waller  and  Arbuthnot,  de- 
fine piracy  to  be  "  the  act,  practice,  or  crime  of  robbing 
on  the  high  seas ;  the  taking  of  property  from  others  by 
open  violence,  and  without  authority,  on  the  seas." 

Blackstone  says, "  The  crime  of  piracy,  or  robbery  and 
depredation  upon  the  high  seas,  is  an  offense  against  the 
universal  law  of  society;  a  pirate  being,  according  to 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  hostis  humani  generis" 

These  definitions  can  not  be  tortured  to  apply  to  Lo- 
pez and  his  men,  or  to  the  Pampero,  which  was  not  fit- 
ted up  or  designed  to  make  captives  on  the  high  seas. 

The  President  had  no  right  to  denounce  as  a  capital 
crime  what,  at  the  utmost,  can  only  be  construed  as  a 
misdemeanor.  And  the  captain  general  was  no  more 
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justified,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  in  executing 
our  countrymen  than  the  British  would  have  been  had 
they  captured  and  executed  Lafayette,  Steuben,  De  Kalb, 
or  Pulaski.* 

*  In  1825,  when  Greece  was  struggling  for  her  liberties,  under  cir- 
cumstances very  similar  to  the  Cubans  when  Lopez  went  to  their  as- 
sistance, the  late  Felix  Huston,  then  an  ardent  young  man,  associated 
a  band  of  young  adventurers  with  him,  and  determined  to  go  to  her 
assistance.  His  plan  was  to  repair  to  Europe  and  recruit  a  sufficient 
force  there  among  the  restless  spirits  to  be  found  in  London  and  Paris. 
He  went  to  Washington  with  some  of  his  comrades  and  submitted  his 
scheme ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr.  For- 
syth,  and  other  distinguished  men  gave  him  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. Lafayette  was  then  at  the  capital,  the  guest  of  the  republic. 
He  entered  warmly  into  the  views  of  the  young  Kentuckian,  and  pre- 
sented him  the  following  letter : 

"Washington,  16  Fevrier,  1S25. 

"La  resolution  que  prend  M.  Houston  d'aller  servir  la  noble  cause 
de  la  Grece  est  bien  digne  de  son  caractere  et  des  sentiments  qui  lui 
ont  valu  1'estime  et  1'amitie  de  ses  concitoiens  de  Kentucky,  et  nom- 
mement,  de  notre  ami  commun  M.  Clay,  president  de  la  chambre  des 
Representants :  c'est  a  lui  qu'il  appartient  surtout  de  faire  connaitre  la 
situation  respectable  de  M.  Houston,  par  lui-meme,  ses  parents,  et  ses 
liaisons  dans  cet  etat :  je  demande  neanmoins  a  me  joindre,  dans  une 
autre  langue,  a  ces  temoignages  d'estime  et  d'interet,  pensant  qu'il 
pourra  rencontrer  en  Europe  quelques-uns  de  mes  amis.  Ma  famille 
serait  tres  empressee  de  le  recevoir  en  France.  Je  le  prie  d'accepter 
ici  tous  mes  vceux  :  ils  se  joignent  a  ceux  que  je  forme  dans  tout  ela 
ferveur  de  mon  ame,  pour  la  liberte  republicaine,  et  la  parfaite  inde- 
pendance  d'amis  comme  d'ennemis  qui  a  ete'  si  bien  meritee  par  le 
peuple  heroique  done  il  va  partager  les  glorieux  efforts. 

"LAFAYETTE." 

"Washington,  February  15th,  1825. 
"  James  Brown,  Esq.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  ) 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Paris.  ) 

"DEAR  SIR, — Mr.  Felix  Huston,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  is  recom- 
mended to  me  by  mutual  friends  as  a  person  of  highly  respectable 
character  and  acquirements.  He  visits  Paris  upon  purposes  of  be- 
nevolence and  public  spirit.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  your 
kind  attentions,  and  am,  with  great  respect, 

"Dear  sir,  your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"JOHN  QDINCY  ADAMS." 

"  I  do  hereby  certify  and  make  known  that  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr. 
Felix  Huston,  is  a  native  and  highly  respectable  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  states  of  the  North  American  Union  ;  that 
his  connections  are  among  the  most  eminent  and  highly  esteemed  in 
that  state ;  and  that  he  is  a  member  of  its  bar,  and  has  practiced  his 
profession  for  some  time  with  great  promise  of  success  and  attaining 
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The  right  of  expatriation,  with  or  without  arms,  singly 
or  in  companies,  is  in  this  country  a  constitutional  right, 
exercised  openly  in  the  case  of  Texas  by  Fannin,  Shackle- 
ford,  and  other  American  patriots,  who  raised  regiments 
and  went  to  her  relief,  in  disregard  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress of  1778  and  1818 — acts  that  disgrace  our  statute- 
book,  and  can  never  be  constitutionally  enforced.  When 
we  threw  off  the  political  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  we  still 
remained,  to  some  extent,  under  the  bondage  of  her 
opinions  and  precedents.  Many  able  lawyers  maintained 
that  the  unwritten  common  law  of  England  was  in  force 
in  this  country,  and  Story  and  Kent  insisted  that  the 
despotic  British  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  had  a 
federal  force  in  these  states,  thus  precluding  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  expatriation.  Upon  this  hypothesis  the 
acts  of  Congress  referred  to  are  based.  No  decision 
could  ever  be  had  on  this  question  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  question  remained  unsettled  until  it  was  settled 
by  Congress  in  1837.  The  recognition  by  Congress  of 
the  independence  of  the  people  of  Texas,  who  had  so  re- 
cently and  notoriously  migrated  thither  by  land  and  sea, 
in  companies  and  in  battalions,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fighting  the  Mexicans  and 
establishing  a  government  of  their  own,  all  which  was 
accomplished  without  let  or  hindrance,  leave  or  license 

eminence.  Fired  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  Gre- 
cian liberty,  Mr.  Huston  has  determined  to  dedicate  himself  to  that 
noble  cause.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  him  as  a  man 
of  honor  and  gallantry  to  all  good  men.  H.  CLAY. 

"  Washington  City,  16th  Feb.,  1825." 

"Washington,  Feb.  16th,  1825. 

"Mr.  Felix  Huston,  a  citizen  of  this  republic,  is  known  to  me,  by 
the  recommendation  of  persons  of  intelligence  and  high  character,  as 
a  young  man  of  distinguished  worth  and  value.  An  ardent  emula- 
tion leads  him  to  Europe,  and  probably  to  Greece  ;  and  the  object  of 
this  writing  is  to  commend  him  to  the  kindness  and  regard  of  those 
to  whom  I  may  happen  to  be  known,  if  he  should  meet  with  any  such. 
I  beg  to  express  for  him  my  esteem  and  good  wishes. 

"DANIEL  WEBSTER." 
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of  the  federal  authorities ;  and  this  act  being  fully  ratified 
thereafter  by  the  judiciary  department,  three  proposi- 
tions are  established : 

1st.  That  every  American  citizen  has  the  right  to 
change  his  allegiance  and  remove  to  any  other  country 
when  he  thinks  proper  to  do  so ;  and  hence,  that  the 
feudal  and  despotic  absurdity  of  "PEKPETUAL  ALLEGI- 
ANCE" has  neither  domicil  nor  resting-place  within  these 
states. 

2d.  That  the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation  is  an  in- 
herent and  constitutional  right,  which  is  imprescriptibly 
vested  in  every  American  citizen,  and  consequently,  that 
they  may  migrate  singly  or  in  companies,  with  or  with- 
out arms,  whenever  and  wherever  they  please ;  and  ceas- 
ing to  be  accountable  to  this  government  for  their  ac- 
tions when  a  marine  league  from  its  shores,  so  long  as 
they  abstain  from  assailment  of  the  rights,  properties, 
and  citizens  of  these  states. 

3d.  That,  as  an  inference  from  the  foregoing  proposi- 
tions, any  and  every  act  of  Congress  heretofore  or  here- 
after made,  tending  to  destroy,  abridge,  or  obstruct  the 
exercise  of  the  citizen's  constitutional  right  of  expatria- 
tion, are  to  be  deemed,  and  are,  unconstitutional,  abso- 
lute nullities,  and  void. 

The  whole  case  may  be  summed  up  under  the  follow- 
ing corollaries : 

1st.  That,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  having 
declared,  in  the  acts  of  1799  and  1818,  that  the  infrac- 
tions of  their  provisions  would  be  "misdemeanors"  only, 
the  prosecution  of  all  offenders,  their  arrest,  trial,  and 
punishment,  devolved  exclusively  upon  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  the  United  States,  and  consequently,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  unless  specially  called  upon  by  the  judiciary 
to  aid  in  enforcing  its  judgment. 

VOL.  II.— E 
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2d.  Even  admitting  that  the  President  could  have 
rightfully  taken  the  initiative,  and  without  any  judicial 
process  whatever,  against  Lopez,  Downman,  Crittenden, 
and  their  comrades,  while  they  remained  in  the  country, 
he  had  no  authority  whatever  to  pursue,  intercept,  or 
capture  them  upon  the  "high  seas,"  and  beyond  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  for  a  simple  "  misde- 
meanor''' against  the  laws  thereof. 

3d.  That,  though  the  offenses  had  been  committed 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  were  actu- 
ally in  force  at  the  time  (which  was  not  the  case),  and 
though  the  parties  had  been  actually  tried,  and  commit- 
ted, and  convicted  of  the  same  (which  was  not  the  case), 
the  President  would  not  have  had  any  authority  what- 
ever for  spoliating  the  term  "  misdemeanor"  which  Con- 
gress had  used,  for  the  term  "PIEACY,"  which  he  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead  ;  and  still  less  for  denouncing  the 
offenders  to  the  civilized  world  as  "PIEATES  AND 


4th.  That,  as  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1799  and  1818 
were  regarded  and  dealt  with  by  the  executive,  Con- 
gress, and  the  judiciary  in  the  case  of  Texas  in  1837,  as 
out  of  force,  they  became  and  were,  by  virtue  thereof, 
"dead  letters,"  nullities,  and  obsolete  upon  the  statute- 
book  ;  and  as  President  Fillmore  had  no  authority  to  re- 
vive them  and  put  them  in  force,  his  interference  in  Cu- 
ban affairs  was  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
and  of  the  behests  of  the  Constitution. 

5th.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  know- 
ing that  Lopez,  Downman,  Crittenden,  and  their  com- 
rades had  committed  no  breach  of  any  existing  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  certainly  none  amounting  to  either 
&  felony  or  a  crime,  and  that  they  meditated  neither  as- 
sault or  affray  against  the  commerce,  property,  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
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other  nation  or  people  ;  but  knowing,  as  he  did,  just  as 
surely,  that  no  piratical  motives  or  aims  against  the 
property  or  lives  of  the  Creoles  of  Cuba  mingled  in  the 
enterprise,  and  that  it  was  solely  designed  for  the  over- 
throw of  despotic  power,  by  making  common  cause  with 
the  native  Cubans  in  their  struggle  for  liberty,  the  Pres- 
ident was  left  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  de- 
nouncing them  as  "  PIEATES  AND  PLUNDERERS." 

6th.  That  the  executives  instructions  to  the  United 
States  district  attorney  at  New  Orleans  to  prosecute 
Henderson,  Quitman,  Sigur,  and  Lopez,  and  his  com- 
rades, under  the  act  of  1818,  for  "  MISDEMEANOR,  and  not 
for  PIRACIES,"  for  the  "  expedition"  set  on  foot  against, 
and  the  hostile  invasion  and  capture  of  Cardenas,  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  furnish  ample  and  irrefutable  proofs  that 
the  President  did  not,  nor  could  have  regarded  the  sec- 
ond "  expedition"  to  Cuba  (by  the  same  parties  and  for 
precisely  the  same  ends  and  objects  as  those  which  had 
prompted  the  first  "  expedition"  to  Cuba)  as  to  any  ex- 
tent more  "  piratical  than  the  first;  and  hence  that,  in 
denouncing  Lopez  and  his  comrades  as  "pirates  and 
plunderers"  he  disregarded  executive  knowledge,  official 
duty,  and  adjudged  truth. 

7th.  That  the  President's  instructions  to  our  naval  com- 
manders in  the  Gulf  specially  and  positively  ignored  the' 
charges  of  PIRACY  imputed  by  the  proclamation,  for  the 
naval  officers  were  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
meddling  with  them,  except  under  a  law  that  they  were 
still  American  citizens  and  owed  allegiance  to  the  United 
States;  and  if  they  were,  how  dared  he  to  hold  them 
up  to  the  civilized  world  as  "pirates" — that  is,  as  "  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race"  and,  of  course,  without  citizen- 
ship or  protection  any  where,  and  mere  Ishmaels,  their 
hands  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hands  against 
them? 
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8th.  That,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  thus 
claimed  Crittenden  and  his  comrades  as  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS by  his  instructions  through  the  Navy  Department, 
and,  AS  SUCH  (for  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  unless 
he  so  regarded  them),  the  right  to  exercise  authority  and 
jurisdiction  over  them,  he  can  not  be  justified  for  stand- 
ing by  with  his  consul,  and  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  in  merciless  indifference,  while  fifty  of  his  gallant 
countrymen  were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead  were  brutally  mutilated,  to  the 
lasting  shame  of  our  country ! 

9th.  That  the  murder  of  these  men  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  without  trial,  without  counsel,  without  agents, 
without  access  to  any  body,  or  any  possible  means  of 
defense,  was  in  flagrant  violation  of  our  treaties  with 
Spain,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  inter- 
pose his  authority  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  failing,  to  have 
called  Congress  together  to  punish  the  breach  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain  (October  27th,  1795),  Article  7th,  in 
the  following  words : 

"And  it  is  agreed  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each 
of  the  contracting  parties,  their  vessels  or  effects,  shall 
not  be  liable  to  any  embargo  or  detention  on  the  part  of 
the  other  for  any  MILITARY  EXPEDITION,  or  other  public 
'  or  private  purpose  whatever;  and  in  all  cases  of  seizure, 
detention,  or  arrest  for  debts  or  OFFENSES  committed  by 
any  citizen  or  subject  of  the  one  party  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  other,  the  same  shall  be  made  and  prose- 
cuted by  order  and  authority  of  law  only.  The  citizens 
and  subjects  of  both  parties  shall  be  allowed  to  employ 
such  advocates,  solicitors,  notaries,  agents,  and  factors 
as  they  may  judge  proper  in  all  their  affairs,  and  in  all 
their  trials  at  law  in  which  they  may  be  concerned  be- 
fore the  tribunals  of  the  other  party ;  and  such  agents 
shall  have  free  access  to  be  present  at  the  proceedings  in 
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such  causes,  and  at  the  taking  of  all  examinations  and 
evidence,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  the  said  trials." 

And  this  7th  ARTICLE  was  expressly  continued  in  force 
by  the  12th  Article  of  our  last  treaty  with  Spain  (that 
of  February  22d,  1819),  which  provides  that — 

"The  treaty  of  Limits  and  Navigation  of  1795  re- 
mains conformed  in  all  and  each  one  of  its  articles,  ex- 
cepting the  2d,  3d,  4th,  21st,  and  22d  clause  of  the  22d 
Article,  which,  having  been  altered  by  this  treaty,  or 
having  received  their  entire  execution,  are  no  longer 
valid." 

10th.  That  the  steamer  Pampero,  in  her  voyage  to 
Cuba,  being  neither  equipped,  nor  armed,  nor  designed 
for  hostilities,  and  wholly  impotent  for  either  assault  or 
defense,  but  exclusively  engaged  and  used  as  a  passenger- 
vessel  between  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  the  island 
of  Cuba,  committed  no  other  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  through  that  voyage  but  the  venial  one 
of  violating  the  93d  section  of  the  act  of  March  2d,  1799, 
in  leaving  the  port  of  New  Orleans  without  a  clearance 
from  the  Custom-house,  thereby  subjecting,  not  the  own- 
er, nor  the  vessel,  nor  her  apparel,  tackle,  or  furniture, 
but  her  master  (Capt.  Lewis), personally,  to  the  mere  fis- 
cal penalty  of  $500. 

llth.  That  it  is  obvious  that  the  steamer  Pampero,  in 
neither  her  objects,  equipments,  passengers,  nor  voyage, 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  sections  of 
the  act  of  April  20th,  1818. 

She  did  not  violate  the  3d  section  of  that  act, 

Because — She  was  not  "FITTED  OUT  AND  AHMED"  at  all, 
nor  was  she  "  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SERVICE  OP  ANY 
FOREIGN  PRINCE  OR  STATE,"  etc.;  nor  was  she  "TO  CRUISE 

OR  COMMIT  HOSTILITIES  AGAINST  THE  SUBJECTS,  CITIZENS, 
OR  PROPERTY  OF  ANY  FOREIGN  PRINCE  OR  STATE,"  etc. — 

all  which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  offense  de- 
nounced in  this  section. 
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She  did  not  violate  the  4th  section  of  that  act, 
Because — Whatever  her  preparations  may  have  been, 
they  were  not  made  "WITHOUT  THE  LIMITS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  nor  was  she  "  FITTED  OUT  AND  ARMED" 
within  it,  nor  "  to  be  employed  to  cruise  or  commit  hos- 
tilities upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  their 
property"  etc. — all  which  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
offense  denounced  in  this  section. 

She  did  not  violate  the  5th  section  of  that  act, 
Because — On  her  arrival  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
from  the  port  of  New  York,  she  was  not  "  IN  THE  SERV- 
ICE OF  ANY  FOREIGN  PRINCE  OR  STATE,"  etc. ;  because  she 
had  no  armament  on  board  to  be  "INCREASED  OR  AUG- 
MENTED," etc.;  because  she  did  not  "ADD  TO  THE  NUMBER 

OF  HER  GUNS,  OR  CHANGE  THOSE  ON  BOARD  OF  HER  FOR 

GUNS  OF  A  LARGER  CALIBRE"  (for  she  had  no  guns  either 
to  add  to  or  change) ;  all  which  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  offense  denounced  in  this  section. 
She  did  not  violate  the  8th  section  of  this  act, 
because — The  Pampero  was  not  "FITTED  OUT  AND 
ARMED,"  nor  was  she  an  "  armed  vessel"  m  foreign  serv- 
ice, whose  armament  was  "  INCREASED  OR  AUGMENTED" 
in  the  port  of  New  Orleans ;  nor  a  vessel  in  which  "  any 
military  expedition  was  begun  or  set  on  foot,  CONTRARY 

TO    THE   PROVISIONS   AND  PROHIBITIONS    OF   THIS   ACT5' 

(which  the  "provisions  and  prohibitions"  contained  in 
the  sections  cited  and  to  be  cited,  do  and  will  negative) 
— all  which  was  necessary  to  complete  either  of  the  of- 
fenses denounced  in  this  section,  as  conditions  precedent 
to  any  interference  with  her  by  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

She  did  not  violate  the  10th  section  of  this  act, 
Because — As  the  Pampero  was  not  "  AN  ARMED  VES- 
SEL" sailing  out  of  a  port  of  the  United  States,  no  obli- 
gation devolved  upon  her  "owners  or  consignees"  to 
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"  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  United  States,  with  sufficient 
sureties,"  conditioned  that  she  should  not  "  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  prop- 
erty of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,"  etc.,  as  therein  pre- 
scribed, which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  offense  de- 
nounced in  this  section. 

She  did  not  violate  the  llth  section  of  this  act, 
Because — Unless  the  Pampero  was  a  "VESSEL  MANI- 
FESTLY BUILT  FOB  WARLIKE  PURPOSES"  (and  she  was 
not),  and  unless  she  was  "  intended  to  be  employed  by 
her  owner  or  owners  to  CRUISE  OR  COMMIT  HOSTILITIES 
upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  fereign 
prince  or  state"  etc.  (and  she  was  not),  the  collector  of 
the  port  was  not  even  authorized  to  "  DETAIN"  her ;  nor 
then,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  be  had  thereon: 
nor  could  he  "DETAIN"  her  at  all,  if  her  owner  or  owners 
should  give  such  bond  and  Security  as  is  named  in  the 
IQth  SECTION  just  before  referred  to.  And  every  lawyer 
of  the  land  at  once  realizes  the  absurdity  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  a  vessel  which  had  already 
committed  a  misdemeanor  (if  the  anti-  Cubans  are  to  be 
relied  on)  is  to  give  "bond  and  security" — not  to  an- 
swer for  that  "  misdemeanor,"  but  conditioned  merely 
that  she  should  not  commit  a  future  "  misdemeanor" 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Now  these  being  the  only  sections  of  the  act  of  1818, 
or  of  any  other  act  of  Congress,  bearing  in  the  smallest 
degree  upon  or  against  the  movements  of  the  Pampero, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
ordering  her,  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture  to  be 
libeled  and  seized  in  a  sister  state,  for  condemnation  and 
forfeiture,  grossly  misconceived  and  transcended  his 
powers. 

12th.  From  all  which  it  results 

• 

That,  if  Lopez,  Dowriman,  Crittenden,  and  their  com- 
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rades  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  vir- 
tue of  their  voluntary  expatriation  from  their  country, 
and  designed  no  hostilities  against  the  United  States, 
their  citizens  or  property,  the  President  had  no  grounds 
for  denouncing  them  to  the  civilized  world  as  "pirates 
and  plunderers" 

That,  if  the  President  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them 
as  American  citizens  (as  his  instructions  to  our  naval 
commanders  unequivocally  imports),  far  from  having  an 
excuse  for  denouncing  them  as  "  PIEATES  AND  PLUNDEE- 
EES,"  it  became  his  imperative  duty,  as  an  American 
magistrate,  to  demand  and  secure  to  the  captives  all  the 
privileges  vouchsafed  them  through  our  treaties  with 
Spain,  and  to  have  saved  them  from  those  brutal  cruel- 
ties and  shocking  desecrations  (committed  with  impu- 
nity in  the  presence  of  an  American  consul  and  an 
American  ship  of  war)  which  have  tarnished  with  a  deep 
stain  the  national  escutcheon  and  the  American  name  ! 

That  the  indiscriminate  butchery  of  Crittenden  and  his 
comrades  in  cold  blood,  if  taken  as  captives  in  war,  was 
an  open  affront  to  every  nation  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  might  lawfully  be  resented  as  a  departure  from  all 
the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  and  a  flagrant  breach  of 
the  positive  provisions  of  the  modern  Law  of  Nations, 
which,  as  binding  on  all,  all  may  enforce ;  and  the  king- 
dom of  Spain  would  have  been  without  the  shadow  of 
a  defense  for  this  revolting  severity,  and  have  been  liable 
to  be  dealt  with  as  an  OUTLAW  by  the  United  States, 
and  by  all  other  civilized  states,  had  not  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation  from  ichence  they  came  put  them  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  other 
nations  as  "PIEATES  AND  PLUNDEEEES,"  and  "ENEMIES 

OF  THE  HUMAN  EACE." 

The  qase  of  the  Americans  in  the  Lopez  expedition  is 
likewise  completely  covered  by  Mr.  Webster,  when  sec- 
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retary  of  state,  in  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  British 
minister  at  Washington,  after  the  difficulties  on  the  Ca- 
nadian frontier : 

"  Her  majesty's  government  are  pleased  to  speak  of 
those  American  citizens  who  took  part  with  persons  in 
Canada  engaged  in  an  insurrection  against  the  British 
government  as  '  American  pirates.' 

"The  undersigned  does  not  admit  the  propriety  or 
justice  of  this  designation.  If  citizens  of  the  United 
States  fitted  out,  or  were  engaged  in  fitting  out,  a  mili- 
tary expedition  from  the  United  States,  intending  to  act 
against  the  British  government  in  Canada,  they  were 
clearly  violating  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  and  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  just  consequences  which  might 
be  inflicted  on  them  if  taken  within  the  British  domin- 
ions. But  notwithstanding  this,  they  were  certainly  not 
pirates,  nor  does  the  undersigned  think  it  can  advance 
the  purpose  of  fair  and  friendly  discussion  so  to  denom- 
inate them.  Their  offense,  whatever  it  was,  had  no  anal- 
ogy to  cases  of  ''piracy?  Supposing  all  that  is  alleged 
against  them  to  be  true,  they  were  taking  a  part  in  what 
they  regarded  as  a  civil  war,  and  they  were  taking  part 
on  the  side  of  the  '  rebels.'  Surely,  Great  Britain  her- 
self has  not  regarded  persons  thus  engaged  as  deserving 
the  appellation  which  her  majesty's  government  bestows 
upon  these  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  is  quite  notorious  that,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  two  centuries,  subjects  of  the  British  crown  have 
been  permitted^  to  engage  in  foreign  wars,  both  national 
and  civil,  and,  in  the  latter,  in  every  stage  of  their  prog- 
ress ;  and  yet  it  has  not  been  imagined  that  England  has 
at  any  time  allowed  her  subjects  to  turn  '-pirates?  In- 
deed, in  our  times,  not  only  have  individual  subjects  of 
that  crown  gone  abroad  to  engage  in  civil  wars,  but  we 
have  seen  whole  regiments  openly  recruited,  embodied, 
armed,  and  disciplined  in  England,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  aiding  a  rebellion  against  a  nation  with  which 
England  was  at  peace.  An  act  of  Parliament  was  pass- 
ed to  prevent  transactions  so  nearly  approaching  to  pub- 
lic war  without  license  from  the  crown. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
E2 
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case  of  a  civil  war  arising  from  a  disputed  succession, 
or  a  protracted  revolt  of  a  colony  against  a  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  case  of  a  fresh  outbreak  or  commencement 
of  a  rebellion.  The  undersigned  does  not  deny  that  such 
distinction  may  for  certain  purposes  be  deemed  well- 
founded.  He  admits  that  a  government  called  upon  to 
consider  its  own  rights,  interests,  and  duties,  when  civil 
wars  break  out  in  other  countries,  may  decide  on  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case  upon  its  own  exist- 
ing stipulations,  on  probable  results,  on  what  its  own  se- 
curity requires^  and  on  many  other  considerations.  It 
may  be  already  bound  to  assist  one  party,  or  it  may  be- 
come bound,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  assist  the  other,  and  to 
meet  the  consequences  of  such  assistance. 

"  But  whether  the  revolt  be  recent  or  long-continued, 
they  who  join  those  concerned  in  it,  whatever  may  be 
their  oifense  against  their  own  country,  or  however  they 
may  be  treated  if  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  in  the 
territory  of  the  government  against  which  the  standard 
of  revolt  is  raised,  can  not  be  denominated  ''pirate*' 
without  departing  from  ah1  ordinary  use  of  language  in 
the  definition  of  offenses.  A  cause  which  has  so  foul  an 
origin  as  ' piracy^  can  not,  in  its  progress  or  by  its  suc- 
cess, obtain  a  claim  to  any  degree  of  respectability  or  tol- 
erance among  nations ;  and  civil  wars,  therefore,  are  not 
understood  to  have  such  a  commencement. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Fox  that  authorities  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  Great  Britain,  living  and  dead,  have 
maintained  that  THE  GENERAL  LAW  OF  NATIONS  does  not 
forbid  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  government  from  tak- 
ing part  in  the  civil  commotions  of  another.  There  is 
some  reason,  indeed,  to  think  that  such  may  be  the  opin- 
ion of  her  majesty's  government  at  the  present  moment. 

"The  undersigned  has  made  these  remarks  from  the 
conviction  that  it  is  important  to  regard  established  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  view  the  acts  and  offenses  of  individuals 
in  their  exactly  proper  light." 

The  fact  that  few  or  no  Cubans  repaired  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Lopez  is  no  argument  against  the  legitimacy  of 
his  mission,  but  was  rather  the  consequence  of  his  unfor-. 
tunate  selection  of  the  point  of  debarkation — so  near  the 
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focus  of  the  Spanish  power,  its  arsenals,  garrisons,  rail- 
roads, and  steam  marine.  He  was  thus  overthrown  be- 
fore his  friends  had  notice  of  his  arrival.  They  had  re- 
lied on  him  for  arms  and  men,  and  he  was  too  remote 
for  a  junction  with  them.  In  Havana,  where  Lopez 
counted  on  material  aid,  incessant  espionage,  the  want 
of  weapons,  the  presence  of  a  powerful  force,  and  the 
terrors  of  martial  law,  rendered  any  movement  impossi- 
ble. In  other  portions  of  Cuba  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence had  been  unfurled,  and  a  desultory  war  had 
been  waged,  with  the  constant  expectation  of  auxiliaries 
from  the  United  States.  Many  a  gallant  Cuban  had 
been  driven  into  exile  or  hurried  to  summary  execution. 

The  right  of  revolution  belongs  to  the  people ;  they 
never  resort  to  it  but  when  oppression  becomes  intoler- 
able, and  then  the  law  of  nations,  founded  on  humanity 
and  justice,  makes  it  lawful  to  assist  the  oppressed. 

The  Fillmore  policy  gratified  the  Spaniards,  and  squared 
with  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  elicited  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  congratulations  and  co-operation.  But  what 
owe  we  to  her  ?  She  has  never  been  disposed  to  mete 
out  justice  to  us,  and  seldom  has  rendered  it  unless  from 
selfish  considerations.  We  have  not  to  thank  her  for  a 
single  act  of  disinterested  friendship  or  one  concession 
of  generous  magnanimity.  Occasional  displays  of  recip- 
rocal courtesy,  and  a  few  instances  of  considerate  civili- 
ty may  be  singled  out  of  her  ledger  of  exaction,  surliness, 
and  pride.  But  in  any  thing  essential,  involving  inter- 
national law,  who  can  point  to  any  example  of  British 
liberality  ?  From  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
war  of  1812,  her  bearing  toward  us  was  not  that  of  a 
parent  nation  to  a  young  and  rising  people  of  kindred 
blood,  but  that  of  an  insolent  tyrant,  conscious  of  supe- 
rior strength  and  resources.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  in 
one  of  his  loftiest  flights  of  eloquence,  reproached  her 
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for  arming  the  savages  against  us  in  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence. And  yet  in  1812  she  did  not  scruple  to  in- 
cite the  Shawnee  and  Seminole,  and  teach  them  how  to 
use  the  scalping-knives  of  Birmingham  against  our  wives 
and  children,  our  prisoners  and  our  wounded.  She  has 
since  made  a  systematic  effort  to  retard  our  progress  and 
expansion,  to  denationalize  and  disturb  our  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  so  to  act  upon  neighboring  nations  as  to  af- 
fect our  institutions.  Her  proceedings  in  Texas,  Ore- 
gon, Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Central  America  have  long  since 
demanded  the  interposition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but 
successive  administrations  have  submitted  to  her  diplo- 
macy. Her  own  policy,  as  it  regards  British  interests,  is 
the  reverse  of  ours.  It  is  to-day  what  it  has  been  for 
centuries — shrewd,  far-seeing,  and  inexorable.  Wherev- 
er her  flag  floats  there  is  protection  for  British  property, 
and  the  credential  of  a  British  subject  is  a  passport  and 
a  safeguard.  She  contemplates  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years 
in  advance  the  territory  she  means  to  subject  to  her  do- 
minion, and  then  she  does  not  entice  it  like  a  serpent, 
but  seizes  it  at  a  bound.  She  makes  no  apology  for  spo- 
liations, and  is  so  little  ashamed  of  them  that,  at  the 
World's  Fair,  she  exhibited,  as  the  special  property  of 
the  crown,  that  peerless  gem,  "  the  mountain  of  light," 
which  she  had  torn  from  the  diadem  of  the  last  of  the 
Moguls.  By  her  navigation  laws  and  commercial  code 
she  lays  half  the  world  under  contribution,  and  peacefully 
accomplishes  what  Napoleon,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  pow- 
er, attempted  in  vain.  Whether  under  the  rule  of  Whig 
or  Tory,  she  is  equally  formidable  to  her  friends  and  her 
foes.  It  is  fashionable  to  speak  of  the  rapacity  of  En- 
gland ;  of  her  unbridled  ambition ;  of  the  tears,  the 
groans,  the  rivers  of  blood  that  mark  her  footsteps  in 
every  quarter  of  the  earth ;  her  licensed  piracies  on  the 
ocean;  her  outrages  on  inferior  powers;  her  military 
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and  judicial  murders  in  Ireland ;  her  hypocritical  philan- 
thropy for  the  African  ;  her  mission  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  into  distant  lands,  while  she  afflicts  them  with 
fire  and  sword,  transportation  and  servitude.  But  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  a  great  and  brave  people,  who, 
whatever  be  their  faults,  have  never  surrendered  their 
constitutional  liberty,  never  circumscribed  their  giant 
energies,  and  never  proclaimed  their  own  citizens,  when 
arming  and  aiding  the  oppressed,  as  "outlaws  and  pi- 
rates." 

The  American  chief  magistrate  sought  to  conciliate 
England.  His  conduct  squared  with  the  policy  of  the 
British  government,  but  provoked  the  surprise  and  con- 
tempt of  the  British  people. 

France  claims  to  be  the  rival  of  England  in  its  love 
of  free  principles.  The  French  people  may,  the  English 
people  certainly  do  love  liberty,  but  their  governments 
manifest  no  such  feeling.  France  permitted  the  annihi- 
lation of  Poland — Poland  that  led  the  van  in  the  march 
to  Moscow,  and  fought  in  the  rear  in  the  retreat — when 
one  tap  of  the  French  drum  would  have  preserved  her 
nationality  and  secured  her  independence. 

Did  not  France  see  Russia  pour  her  Cossacks  into 
Hungary  without  drawing  a  sabre  to  repel  them  ?  Has 
she  not  more  than  once  trifled  with  and  crushed  the 
great  heart  of  Italy  ?  Did  not  her  legions  bivouac  on 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  and  repress  with  their  bayonets 
the  aspirations  of  freedom  ? 

France  and  England  have  had  many  opportunities  to 
give  to  Europe  constitutional  governments.  The  great 
Napoleon,  despotic  as  he  was  in  all  that  concerned  his 
personal  ambition,  was  the  only  man  of  his  century  on 
the  Continent  who  achieved  any  thing  for  public  liberty. 
He  taught  the  world  that  men  are  equal.  He  converted 
every  throne  into  a  magazine,  and  left  it  for  circum- 
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stances  to  apply  the  match.  He  dragged  down  the 
hoary  monster  LEGITIMACY,  surrounded  by  the  household 
traditions  of  ages,  and  cast  it  among  the  despised  things 
of  earth.  He  fell,  but  the  lesson  of  his  life  survived,  and 
again  France  had  it  in  her  power  to  be  free,  and  to 
emancipate  Europe.  She  consented  to  a  throne  for  a 
Bourbon,  when  a  republic  might  have  been  established 
in  defiance  of  the  doted  and  quaking  monarchies  around 
her.  France  might  then  have  become  a  vast  intrench- 
ment  bristling  with  bayonets.  Poland  would  have  vault- 
ed into  the  saddle.  Spain  would  have  posted  herself  on 
the  Pyrenees  and  shouted  for  freedom.  The  heart- 
yearnings  of  Germany  would  have  sprung  into  armor — 
those  yearnings  for  freedom  that  stir  the  soul  in  her  lit- 
erature—that shine  out  from  the  depths  of  her  transcen- 
dentalism— that  lurk  in  her  theological  controversies,  and 
glow  with  supernatural  lustre  from  the  broken  sword 
of  Korner ! 

But,  alas !  the  French  preferred  a  citizen  king,  who 
cast  aside  the  silver  lilies  to  obtain  power,  and  then  tar- 
nished the  tri-color  by  becoming  the  ally  of  England  in 
a  crusade  against  liberal  principles. 

The  republic  that  followed  his  expulsion  was  a  repub- 
lic only  in  name.  France  is  now  ruled  by  the  imperial 
sword,  England  by  an  aristocracy.  Neither  are  fit  al- 
lies for  us.  We  are  a  free  people;  and  we  should  ex- 
press our  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  assume,  in 
this  hemisphere,  the  attitude  of  control  that  becomes  a 
republic. 

Shall  we  "  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel"  instead  of 
diffusing  its  radiance  over  benighted  nations  ?  Shall  we 
waste  the  "talent"  committed  to  our  care?  Must  we 
not  "love  our  neighbor  as  ourself,"  and  extend  to  him 
the  blessings  we  enjoy?  Are  not  nations  the  instru- 
ments of  Providence?  Have  they  a  mission?  What 
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higher  commission  can  we  have  than  to  resist  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  influence  and  systems  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  extend  and  establish  our  own  ?  Had  this  been 
boldly  executed  when  our  standard  was  planted  on  the 
capitol  of  Mexico,  or  when  Cuba  implored  our  assistance, 
we  should  have  acquitted  ourselves  of  a  great  debt  in- 
curred by  our  fathers  when  they  accepted  assistance; 
and  this  great  republic,  instead  of  exhausting  its  ener- 
gies over  its  own  dissensions,  would  now  stand  before 
the  world  united  and  impregnable. 

We  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  the  condition  of  a 
republic  is  repose.  What  an  error !  That  is  the  normal 
condition  of  absolutism.  The  law  of  a  republic  is  prog- 
ress. Its  nature  is  aggressive.  It  is  founded  on  the  con- 
flagration of  ancient  and  polluted  things,  and  it  must 
have  play  and  action  on  surrounding  nations,  or,  like  Sat- 
urn, devour  its  own  offspring. 

Kossuth's  idea  of  the  "solidarity"  or  unity  of  nations, 
is  neither  historical  or  practical.  Nor,  if  practical,  would 
such  a  condition  be  desirable.  Even  a  united  church 
would  cease  to  be  evangelical,  and  become  corrupt.  Our 
true  policy  is  entire  isolation  as  to  our  own  sovereignty, 
and  a  fearless  and  controlling  exercise  of  power  over  con- 
tiguous governments.  We  are  deficient,  as  yet,  in  na- 
tionality. War  is  not  to  be  dreaded  when  it  develops 
this  sentiment.  Make  the  republic  as  national  as  some 
of  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  and  it  would  have  lit- 
tle to  fear  from  its  enemies.  Nationality  alone  has  ar- 
rested the  march  of  the  conqueror  when  all  other  efforts 
had  failed.  When  associated  with  republican  institu- 
tions the  moral  force  of  a  nation  is  invincible.  The  an- 
cient republics  enacted  prodigies.  Their  soldiers  fought 
not  for  their  own  glory,  but  for  the  glory  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  was  the  proudest  boast 
of  antiquity.  Venice,  in  her  era  of  independence,  flaunt- 
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ed  her  flag  over  two  continents.  The  Dutch  republic 
wielded  the  trident  of  the  seas.  The  commonwealth  of 
England  domineered  over  Europe.  The  French  repub- 
lic shook  the  dynasties  of  a  thousand  years. 

What,  then,  is  there  to  dread,  so  long  as  we  are  true 
to  ourselves,  if  we  see  fit  to  extend  the  power  and  the 
principles  of  the  republic  ?  Other  governments  may  fee- 
bly object,  and  their  objections  can  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. Should  they  prefer  war,  what  would  be  its  ef- 
fect but  to  develop  our  internal  resources,  and  consoli- 
date American  nationality  ?  In  a  struggle  of  ten  years, 
with  due  allowance  for  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  we  should 
become  richer  and  more  powerful,  while  they  would  stag- 
ger under  the  burden  of  their  own  debts.* 

What  have  we  to  fear,  that  we  should  truckle  to  all 
the  world,  and  quarrel  for  their  amusement,  instead  of 
pursuing  our  naturai  instinct  for  expansion  ?  Why  shut 
our  ears  to  the  appeals  of  humanity  and  stifle  a  sympa- 
thy we  inherited  with  our  blood  ?  Boldly  administered, 
the  republic  is  invincible.  Our  commerce,  our  mighty 
rivers  and  lakes,  our  mountains  and  prairies,  are  the 
nurses  of  enterprise.  We  occupy  a  country,  not,  like  the 
tropics,  producing  food  without  labor,  and  therefore  a 
redundant  and  effeminate  population,  nor,  like  the  arctic 
regions,  supporting  a  sparse  and  apathetic  people,  ice- 
bound as  their  climate,  and  incapable  of  emotion,  but  a 
latitude  where  labor  is  essential  to  production,  and  pro- 
duction is  the  sure  reward  of  labor ;  where  the  faculties 
are  neither  emasculated  or  deadened  by  the  extremes  of 
temperature ;  where  the  physical  conditions  of  nurture, 

*  The  "Walchercn  expedition  alone,  which  begun  and  failed  in  six 
weeks,  just  across  the  Channel,  besides  thousands  of  lives  and  a  great 
loss  of  reputation,  cost  the  British  people  £20,000,000,  and  added 
£1,000,000  a  year  in  perpetuity  to  the  national  taxes. — Edinburgh 
Review,  April,  I860,  p.  212. 
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diet,  education,  and  the  institutions  of  government  are 
all  most  favorable  to  development  and  power. 

Why,  then,  should  we  regulate  our  policy  by  the  views 
of  European  cabinets,  or  play  the  part  of  subordinates 
when  we  should  be  dictators  in  the  affairs  of  this  hemi- 
sphere ?  "  One  battle  for  liberty,"  says  Bulwer,  "  quick- 
ens and  exalts  that  proud  and  emulous  spirit,  from  which 
are  called  forth  the  civilization  and  the  arts  that  liberty 
should  produce,  more  rapidly  than  centuries  of  repose." 

We  are  in  the  restless  period  of  youth ;  the  law  of  the 
age  is  progress ;  let  our  flag  be  given  to  the  winds,  and 
our  principles  go  with  it  wherever  it  is  unfurled.  Con- 
quest is  essential  to  our  internal  repose.  War  sometimes 
becomes  the  best  security  for  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Effects  of  the  Compromise  in  Mississippi. — Reorganization  of  Par- 
ties.— Union  Party. — Southern  Eights  Party. — Foote  nominated 
for  Governor. — Influence  and  Patronage  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.— Mr.  Webster. — Letter  from  Judge  Clayton. — Quitman's 
Position.  —  South  Carolina  Correspondence. — Renominated  for 
Governor. — Contrast  between  Quitman  and  Foote. — Their  Canvass. 
— Rupture. — Success  of  the  Unionists. — Declension  of  Quitman. 

1851.  THE  prosecution  against  General  Quitman,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  abandoned,  but  the  government  had, 
in  part,  accomplished  its  purpose.  It  had  hauled  down 
the  flag  of  Mississippi  from  her  capitol,  and  forced  her 
chief  magistrate  to  resign,  though  it  had  not  the  power 
to  arrest  a  fugitive  slave  in  the  city  of  Boston.  It  could 
not  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Compromise,  and  ne- 
gro thieves  and  assassins  defied  its  authority.  But  it 
could  exclude  the  citizens  of  Charleston  from  Fort  Moul- 
trie,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  their  ancestors,  because 
their  expressions  on  the  fourth  of  July  exhibited  more 
devotion  to  Carolina  than  reverence  for  the  national 
government. 

When  Quitman  returned  home  he  found  the  compro- 
mise measures,  recently  enacted  by  Congress,  the  great 
issue  of  the  day.  On  the  30th  of  November,  1850,  an 
act  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature,  apparently  with 
the  approbation  of  a  great  majority  of  the  community, 
providing  for  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Mississippi, 
to  consider  the  state  of  our  federal  relations  and  the 
remedies  to  be  applied.  It  solemnly  recited  the  evils 
complained  of  as  destructive  of  our  domestic  institu- 
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tions  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  provided 
for  the  election  of  delegates  on  the  1st  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  and  the  meeting  of  the  convention  on  the 
2d  Monday  of  November  following.  Great  excitement 
now  pervaded  the  state,  over-riding  the  old  political  or- 
ganizations. The  friends  of  the  Compromise  took  the 
name  of  the  Union  party,  and  styled  its  opponents  dis- 
unionists.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  the  title 
of  the  Southern  party,  and  referred  to  their  adversaries 
as  "  submissionists."  The  Southern  party  embraced  a 
large  proportion  of  the  old  Democratic  party,  with  a 
small  class  of  what  were  termed  state-rights  Whigs. 
The  Union  party  consisted  of  the  great  body  of  the  old- 
line  Whigs,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  Democrats,  who 
regarded  nullification,  secession,  or  any  other  mode  of 
state  resistance  as  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  evils 
complained  of.  The  great  names  from  both  parties  that 
had  sanctioned  the  Compromise  blinded  many  to  the 
aggressions  it  covered,  and  thousands  who  disapproved 
it  as  an  original  measure  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  acquiesce 
in  it  as  a  law  of  the  land,  rather  hoping  than  expecting 
from  it  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  the  arrest  of 
encroachment.  This  party,  thus  composed  of  many  who 
approved  the  Compromise  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  of 
others  who  merely  acquiesced  in  it  as  preferable  to  a 
severance  of  the  Union,  nominated  General  H.  Stuart 
Foote,  then  a  senator  in  Congress,  as  their  candidate  for 
governor.  From  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  it  in  its 
details,  he  had  suddenly  become  prominent  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  measure,  and  avowed  himself  its  champion 
on  its  merits.  Up  to  this  nomination  the  Southern  par- 
ty had  not  expected  a  serious  contest.  The  people  of 
the  state,  in  their  primary  and  mass  meetings,  and  in  po- 
litical conventions,  irrespective  of  party,  had  so  often 
denounced  the  very  measures  recognized  by  the  adjust- 
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merit ;  successive  Legislatures  had  spoken  in  the  same 
tone  with  so  much  emphasis,  it  was  presumed  a  similar 
sentiment  would  be  expressed  by  the  people.  It  soon 
became  eviden,t,  however,  that  a  serious  contest  was  on 
hand.  Mr.  Fillmore — President  by  the  death  of  General 
Taylor — expected  to  obtain  a  new  lease  of  power  by 
the  popularity  of  a  measure  which  had  converted  many 
of  his  lifetime  opponents  into  his  most  confidential 
friends,  and  he  exerted,  of  course,  the  whole  power  and 
patronage  of  the  federal  government  to  sustain  it.  Mr. 
Webster,  who,  with  his  rival  and  fellow-commoner,  the 
illustrious  Clay,  had  been  twice  disappointed  by  the  nom- 
inations of  Harrison  and  Taylor,  regarded  the  Compro- 
mise as  his  last  card  for  the  presidency,  and  forgot  his 
habitual  propriety  in  the  blindness  of  his  zeal.  In  a 
speech  delivered  at  Annapolis  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  he  expressed  "  the  most  devoted  attachment  to 
the  Union,  and  proclaimed  the  obligation  tQ  support  it 
to  be  as  binding  as  the  obligation  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution. He  regarded  the  recent  compromise  measures 
as  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  denounced  the  oppo- 
nents of  those  measures  as  disunionists" 

The  author  of  this  biography,  then  editor  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Courier,  on  the  30th  of  March,  referred  to  this 
speech  as  follows : 

"  This,  then,  is  the  decree  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  Amer- 
ican secretary  of  state,  and,  after  Mr.  Clay,  the  most  pow- 
erful man  in  the  Whig  party.  In  a  speech  deliberately 
made,  every  word  and  sentiment  of  which  he  knew  would 
carry  with  it  the  authority  of  his  illustrious  name,  he  sin- 
gles out  a  numerous  class  of  his  fellow-citizens,  embracing 
men  of  the  most  eminent  public  and  private  worth,  and 
proscribes  them  as  '  disunionists.'.  Such  language  from 
ordinary  men  may  be  passed  by  with  contempt ;  but  when 
it  eminates  from  Daniel  Webster,  the  effect  amounts  to 
proscription.  It  has  the  force  of  a  decree.  It  makes 
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public  opinion.  In  many  quarters  it  will  expose  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Compromise  to  insult  and  oppression. 

"  Now  what  is  the  Compromise  ?  Is  it  part  or  parcel 
of  the  Constitution  ?  Is  it  a  pact  or  compact,  intangible 
and  inviolable,  for  any  given  number  of  years  ?  Is  it  any 
thing  more  than  an  ordinary  law,  as  to  whose  merits,  or 
expediency,  or  constitutionality,  men  may  honestly  differ, 
and  which  may  be  modified  or  repealed,  relaxed  or  made 
more  stringent,  by  any  subsequent  Congress  ?  It  is  not. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  made  a  test  of  union  or  disunion  ? 
Can  it  imply  a  want  of  patriotism  to  oppose  a  statute  of 
experimental  policy,  the  effect  of  which  no  one  was  sure 
of  at  the  moment  of  its  passage,  and  whose  merits  are 
now,  as  much  as  ever,  a  matter  of  controversy  ?  Human 
judgments  are  fallible.  Is  there  equity  or  reason  in  as- 
suming that  a  body  of  legislators  may  construct  a  rem- 
edy for  an  existing  evil,  and  then  consider  as  criminals 
all  who  deny  the  efficacy  of  that  remedy  ?  The  idea  is 
monstrous.  As  well  might  they  tear  down  the  altars  of 
the  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  compel  Christians  to  wor- 
ship some  idol  erected  by  their  own  hands. 

"  It  can  not  be  pretended  that  the  statutes  of  compro- 
mise have  the  same  sanctity  and  authority  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  And  yet  that  Constitu- 
tion, the  sacred  charter  of  our  liberties,  has  been,  from 
time  to  time,  amended,  and  alterations  are  often  pro- 
posed, without  subjecting  any  one  to  suspicion  or  cen- 
sure. Can,  then,  a  majority  of  Congress  throw  such 
sanctity  around  a  law  as  to  subject  those  who  dispute 
its  efficacy  to  the  charge  of  treason  ?  Unquestionably 
not.  Yet  this  is  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Webster.  It  is 
the  very  essence  of  tyranny,  it  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  when  a  difference  of 
opinion  was  construed  as  criminal,  and  citizens  rotted  in 
dungeons  for  daring  to  question  the  enactments  of  Con- 
gress. 

"  This  very  assumption  hurled  that  dynasty  from  pow- 
er. ^The  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  though  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  had  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  revolution.  From  that  moment  dates  the 
era  of  free  discussion,  and  this  is  the  first  bold  attempt 
that  has  been  since  made  to  stifle  it  by  terrorism  and 
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proscription.  The  position  of  Mr.  Webster  brings  us 
back  to  the  despotism  of  John  Adams,  and  denounces 
as  seditious  and  treasonable  all  who  oppose  the  series  of 
acts  of  Congress  termed  the  Compromise. 

"  If  this  is  to  be  made  an  issue  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
how  it  will  end.  Not  only  those  who  oppose  the  Com- 
promise as  unconstitutional  and  destructive,  but  thou- 
sands who  reluctantly  acquiesce  in  it  will  rise  against  a 
proscription  so  detestable.  Never — no,  not  even  for  the 
Constitution  itself,  much  less  for  an  experimental  patch- 
work of  ephemeral  legislation,  of  doubtful  wisdom  and 
wholly  inefficacious — never  will  the  American  people 
surrender  the  right  of  free  discussion,  and  of  amending 
and  repealing  charters  and  laws.  This  dictum  of  Daniel 
Webster  converts  Congress  into  a  king,  and  subjects  to 
the  penalty  of  rebellion  every  man  who  disputes  its  will. 
Every  opponent  of  the  Compromise  a  traitor!  God  of 
heaven !  Could  the  Shah  of  Persia  utter  a  sentiment 
more -tyrannical,  or  more  pregnant  with  that  spirit  which 
exacts  absolute  submission,  or  vengeance  and  blood  ? 

"  It  is  such  sentiments  as  these— implying  despotic  as- 
sumption and  slavish  submission — that  drive  a  brave, 
and  proud,  and  sensitive  people  into  ultraism  and  resist- 
ance. The  Compromise,  if  we  may  believe  its  authors, 
and  as  the  term  implies,  was  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation ;  and  statesmen,  who  had  their  misgivings,  voted 
for  it  more  with  the  hope  than  the  conviction  that  it 
would  save  the  Union.  But  when  the  monstrous  assump- 
tion of  infallibility  is  set  up  for  it — when  the  oracle  and 
apotheosis  of  a  powerful  party  proclaims  for  it  absolute 
submission — the  submission  not  only  of  acquiescence, 
but  of  silence,  and  demands  this  under  the  penalty  of 
treason — every  man  who  feels  the  instincts  of  freedom 
and  cherishes  its  privileges  will  resist. 

"  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Webster  implies  serfdom,  and 
he  who  acquiesces  in  it  is  fit  for  slavery. 

"  When  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  celebrated  speech,  first  de- 
fined his  position  on  the  compromise  bills,  his  views  were 
received  with  favor  throughout  the  United  States.  His 
antecedents  and  relations  on  the  subject  of  slavery  had 
been  suspicious.  He  had,  at  various  times  and  places, 
deliberately  avowed  opinions  construed  as  hostile  to  the 
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rights  and  institutions  of  the  Southern  States,  and  de- 
cidedly encouraging  to  the  fanaticism  that  the  free  states 
have  arrayed  against  us.  He  had  even  publicly  claimed, 
in  his  speech  at  Abington,  opposition  to  slavery  and  to 
the  extension  of  slave  territory  as  the  peculiar  merit  of 
his  party.  When,  therefore,  he  took  occasion  to  express 
himself  in  favor  of  the  Compromise  on  grounds  the  re- 
verse of  those  he  had  previously  occupied,  and  declared 
his  resolution  to  maintain  the  guarantees  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  whole  country  received  his  declarations  with 
a  shout  of  welcome.  But  now,  seizing  upon  the  Com- 
promise, and  his  support  of  it,  as  a  great  political  ma- 
chine to  lift  him  up  to  the  presidency — now  drunk  with 
excitement  and  ambition — he  sets  up  his  new  idol  as  a 
GOD,  and  with  a  dagger  and  brand  would  compel  us  to 
worship  it.  '  He  denounced  the  opponents  of  the  Com- 
promise as  disunionists.' 

"  That  the  spirit  of  this  sentiment  pervades  many  of 
Mr.  Webster's  admirers  in  this  section  there  is  little 
doubt.  They  would  extort  by  threat,  by  proscription, 
an  acquiescence  and  approval  of  a  great  measure  which 
the  judgment  revolts  from.  They  would  overawe  when 
they  fail  to  convince.  But  they  should  open  the  pages 
of  history  and  learn  that  men  are  prone  to  meet  this 
spirit  with  a  dogged  resolution,  and  that  for  centuries 
the  fagot  and  the  scaffold  failed  to  make  a  single  convert. 
The  hunted  Waldenses  perished  one  by  one,  and  saw 
their  wives  polluted  and  their  children  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  and  would  not  surrender  the  right  of  conscience. 
The  Jews  braved  confiscation,  exile,  degradation,  the 
whole  apparatus  of  torture  and  death,  to  preserve  their 
faith.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  gave  up  their  country 
to  the  baptism  of  blood  and  fire,  and  would  not  com- 
promise with  an  enemy  that  demanded  compromise  with 
an  iron  foot  upon  their  breasts  and  a  dagger  at  their 
throats.  And  can  Mr.  Webster  and  his  followers,  in  and 
out  of  the  Whig  party,  expect  to  enforce  this  new  TEST 
more  successfully  ?  Can  they  proselyte  us  with  threats  ? 
Do  they  look  to  see  the  opponents  of  compromise  dwin- 
dle into  slaves  ?  Do  they  expect  us  to  tremble  when 
they  speak  ?  If  they  proscribe  us  as  disunionists,  may 
we  not  proscribe  them  as  tyrants  f  And  when  the  op- 
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pressor  lifts  his  arm  to  strike,  the  poniards  of  the  down- 
trodden will  clash  against  his  ribs. 

"  Let  them  try  the  issue  when  they  choose.  Let  the 
Websterians  carry  out,  if  they  dare,  the  doctrine  of  their 
leader.  Let  them  back  the  opponent  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  his  declaration  of  war  against 
the  opponents  of  the  Compromise.  We  are  not  to  be 
taught  our  duty  by  a  man  but  yesterday  an  abolitionist, 
nor  to  be  intimidated  into  silence  by  a  pensioner's  menace 
of  proscription.  The  integrity  of  Mr.  Webster  has  in 
times  past  been  attacked.  His  patriotism  has  been  im- 
peached. When,  for  factious  purposes,  he,  by  parliament- 
ary trickery,  defeated  a  great  measure  which  Andrew 
Jackson  demanded  of  Congress  for  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tion, an  illustrious  representative  from  his  own  state  de- 
clared that  '  He  need  take  but  one  step  more  to  surren- 
der to  the  enemy  the  capitol  of  his  country !'  And  yet, 
this  man  is  to  discipline  the  South  to  its  duty,  to  pass 
laws,  and  extort  an  approval  of  them. 

"  Stern  and  bitter  opposition,  resistance  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, will  be  the  inevitable  results  of  these  monstrous 
and  insulting  assumptions.  In  their  atrocity  will  be 
found  a  plea,  even  with  moderate  men,  for  the  most  ex- 
treme measures." 

The  intrigues  of  presidential  aspirants  and  the  enginery 
of  the  federal  government  were  at  work  throughout  the 
South  to  paralyze,  distract,  intimidate,  or  tempt  the  timid, 
the  mercenary,  and  the  ambitious ;  and  this,  with  the 
dread  of  change  and  our  hereditary  love  for  the  republic, 
rendered  the  so-called  "  Union  party"  formidable  from 
the  outset. 

The  Southern  party  wavered.  With  a  preponderance 
of  the  talent  of  the  state  in  their  ranks,  they  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  confidence  and  concert  of  their  adversaries. 
They  were  not  intimidated,  but  rather  astounded  by  the 
inconsistency  with  which  men  but  recently  their  coadju- 
tors now  openly  clamored  for  "  Union  at  any  price,"  or 
found  in  the  duty  of  acquiescence  a  plea  for  their  deser- 
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tion.  The  audacity  of  their  leader  and  his  energy  in- 
spired his  party,  while  their  opponents  had  several  as- 
pirants for  the  leadership,  and  were  by  no  means  unan- 
imous as  to  the  platform  to  stand  upon.  The  following 
plausible  letter  to  Governor  Quitman  from  one  of  the 
ablest  and  purest  men  of  his  party,  a  state-rights  man  of 
the  strictest  sect,  and  of  great  influence,  will  show  the 
flutter  and  uncertainty  that  prevailed : 

"May  20th,  1851. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIK, — The  nomination  of  General  Foote  for 
the  office  of  governor  took  us,  in  this  region,  somewhat 
by  surprise.  It  proves  one  thing  beyond  question,  that 
the  self-styled  Union  party  means  to  use  every  possible 
exertion  to  carry  the  state.  Corresponding  efforts  must 
be  used  by  the  State-rights  party. 

"  It  is  believed  on  all  hands  that  you  will  be  nominated 
to  oppose  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  be  the  case. 
One  of  the  first  considerations  that  will  be  presented  to 
your  mind,  in  entering  upon  the  contest,  will  be  the  plat- 
form on  which  you  are  to  rest.  What  ground  can  you 
take  and  maintain?  How  far  will  the  people  consent 
to  go? 

"  This  cry  of  union  and  disunion  has  frightened  many 
of  the  timid  but  well-meaning  Democrats.  They  have 
come  to  a  pause,  and  scarce  know  what  to  do.  Their 
prayer,  in  the  first  place,  is  for  light. 

"I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
public  feeling  and  opinion  here  on  the  subject,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  show  you  my  conclusion,  that 
it  may  have  such  influence  with  you  as  you  may  think  it 
deserves.  Secession  on  the  part  of  this  state,  under  the 
circumstances  which  now  surround  her,  can  not  be  car- 
ried. It  will  defeat  the  most  popular  man  in  existence. 
A  convention  to  form  a  plan  of  ultimate  disunion  can  not 
now  be  carried.  If  the  issue  be  made  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  adjustment  measures,  then  I  am  confi- 
dent the  non-contents  have  the  majority.  That  major- 
ity will  show  there  is  still  some  spirit  left  in  the  South. 
When  that  majority  is  secured,  what  should  be  done  I 
am  not  wise  enough  to  undertake  to  say ;  that  will  be 
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for  after  reflection.  But  the  lowest  point  short  of  ac- 
quiescence, and  short  of  an  abandonment  of  state  rights, 
will  be  most  certain  to  secure  the  majority.  Success 
with  a  very  moderate  platform  is  better  than  defeat  with 
one  based  upon  higher  ground.  The  battle  to  be  fought 
will  be  a  hard  one ;  every  topic  will  be  urged,  and  every 
argument  insisted  on  that  will  at  all  subserve  their  ends, 
by  the  Foote  men.  Disunion  per  se — secession — a  small 
spice  of  treason,  just  enough  to  escape  the  traitor's  doom, 
will  be  charged  upon  the  state-rights  men. ,  All  this  must 
be  repelled,  and  must  be  met  by  a  moderation  which, 
while  it  does  not  surrender  our  rights,  adopts  that  show 
of  remedy  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Should  it  be  said  that  the  State-rights 
party  has  abandoned  its  position,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
reply  is  to  show  the  changes  and  tergiversations  of  their 
leader. 

"  Surely  they  do  not  desire  a  monopoly  on  that  score. 
The  change  in  Virginia,  in  Georgia,  in  Alabama,  indeed 
in  all  the  slave  states,  fully  justifies  Mississippi  in  saying 
she  will  not  take  a  step  which  those  whose  interests  are 
identical  will  not  aid  her  in  maintaining.  The  question 
is  to  be  looked  at  practically.  What  Mississippi  ought 
to  do,  under  the  altered  circumstances  which  surround 
her,  is  the  true  point,  not  what  she  ought  to  do  if  all  her 
sister  Southern  States  sustained  her.  The  mere  abstract 
point  of  right  will  seldom  do  to  stand  upon  in  public  af- 
fairs. The  sentiments  expressed  in  your  last  message, 
even  the  more  subdued  tone  of  what  is  styled  the  Clay- 
ton address,  are  too  strong  for  the  popular  feeling  in  this 
section.  Perhaps  the  public  mind  might  be  brought  up 
to  that  standard,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  can. 

"  What,  then,  can  be  done  ?  But  little,  I  fear.  First, 
it  can  be  declared  that  our  state  thinks  the  Compromise 
Acts  were  unjust  to  the  South ;  next,  that  while  she  is 
unwilling  to  secede,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  she 
will  always  be  ready  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  her  sisters 
of  the  South  in  repelling  aggression.  Non-intercourse 
with  abolition  states,  as  far  as  practicable,  may  also  be 
recommended. 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,  this  letter  is  written  in  no  spirit 
of  dictation.  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  contest.  I 
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wished  to  lay  before  you,  faithfully,  my  views  of  public 
opinion  in  this  region.  Doubtless,  others  will  do  so,  and 
from  among  them  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  select  a  po- 
sition that  will  bear  you  successfully  through.  It  will 
be  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous  to  change  after  the 
canvass  is  commenced. 

"  I  know  you  will  take  what  I  have  said  in  good  part, 
because  you  will  know  my  motive  is  good.  How  far 
you  may  adopt  or  act  on  any  suggestions  of  mine  must, 
of  course,  be  left  to  your  own  clear  judgment." 

This  course  did  not  square  with  the  severe  notions  of 
Quitman.  He  was  not  a  man  of  expedients.  He  was 
struggling  for  principles,  in  his  opinion,  vital  to  the  South, 
and  victory  had  no  charms  unless  those  principles  pre* 
vailed.  His  own  letters  of  that  period  will  best  define 
his  position. 

.     To  Col.  John  S.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina. 

"  Monmouth,  March  29th,  1851. 

"  First,  then,  in  regard  to  public  sentiment  in  this  state. 
It  is  unquestionably  hostile  to  the  so-called  compromise 
measures  of  the  last  Congress,  and  daily  becoming  more 
so.  We  have  not,  however,  sufficient  evidence  that  this 
feeling  has  settled  down  into  any  definite  plan  of  action. 
Our  population,  composed  largely  of  comparatively  re- 
cent immigrants,  is  not  entirely  homogeneous.  It  par- 
takes especially  of  that  strong  Southern  characteristic 
individual  independence  of  thought  and  action.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  man  or  set  of  men,  however  popular,  who 
can  do  much  to  give  particular  direction  to  its  elements 
unused  to  control  or  political  discipline.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  an  increasing  majority  regard  the  present  state 
of  things  as  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Southern 
States,  are  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  its  continuance, 
and  are  ready  to  adopt  some  practicable  mode  of  resist- 
ance. If,  in  the  coming  contest  for  the  convention,  our 
members  of  Congress,  state  officers,  and  other  prominent 
friends  of  Southern  rights,  act  in  concert  in  support  of 
some  efficient  measure  of  resistance,  I  have  no  fears  of 
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our  success.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  address  of  the 
Central  Committee,  which  I  have  forwarded  to  you,  is, 
that  the  convention  demand  redress  for  past  aggressions, 
and  guarantees  against  future  assaults  upon  our  rights, 
and  in  the  mean  time  provide  for  meeting  our  sympa- 
thizing sister  states  in  a  Southern  congress. 

"  The  proposed  redress  is : 

"1.  A  repeal  of  the  law  suppressing  the  slave-trade 
in  the  federal  district. 

"  2.  Opening  the  territories  to  the  admission  of  the 
states. 

"  3.  Concessions  of  California  south  of  36°  30'.  The 
guarantees  to  be  amendments  to  the  Constitution  ex- 
plicitly to  protect  slavery  from  hostile  interference  by 
Congress  or  states,  and  to  restrain  unequal  taxation,  di- 
rect or  indirect. 

"  In  case  the  redress  and  guarantees  be  refused,  the 
state  to  make  formal  propositions  to  her  Southern  sisters 
for  a  separate  confederation,  and  to  unite  with  any  num- 
ber of  them  sufficient  to  secure  national  independence. 

"  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  some  such  plan  will  be 
adopted  by  the  convention.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
believe,  indeed  are  well  assured,  that  neither  the  majori- 
ty in  Congress  nor  the  non-slaveholding  states  will  as- 
sent to  either  of  these  just  propositions,  unless  demanded 
by  the  Southern  States  with  a  unanimity  not  to  be  ex- 
pected; but  still  we  think  the  propositions  are  due  to  our 
confederates  before  we  part  from  them,  and  again,  there 
are  some  among  us  who  still  have  some  hopes  that  the 
people  of  the  North,  when  deliberately  and  solemnly  ap- 
pealed to  with  the  alternative  of  separation  distinctly 
made,  will  yield  to  our  demands. 

"  From  this  state  of  public  sentiment  there  is  but  a 
step  to  that  which  prevails  in  South  Carolina.  But  this 
step,  the  last  in  anticipation  of  unconditional  separation, 
is  likely  to  be  long  and  cautiously  deliberated  on,  be- 
cause the  next  places  them  across  the  Rubicon.  The 
people  of  Mississippi  have  advanced  thus  far  steadily 
and  firmly.  The  slightest  exciting  cause  would  carry 
them  onward,  yet  without  it,  public  sentiment,  alarmed 
by  the  imaginary  evils  of  an  unknown  future,  may  recoil 
and  pause  a  long  time  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  I  be- 
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lieve,  then,  from  present  indications,  that  Mississippi,  if 
her  propositions  are  not  promptly  acceded  to,  will  invite 
her  neighboring  sister  states  to  form  with  her  a  new  con- 
federacy. She  may,  from  her  weakness  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  her  position,  withhold  the  final  act  until  one  of 
her  immediate  neighbors  shall  also  be  willing  to  join 
.her.  She  will  not,  probably,  even  if  redress  and  guaran- 
tees be  absolutely  refused,  venture  to  secede  alone. 
Many  of  her  boldest  and  stanchest  Southern-rights  men 
would  not  advise  separate  secession  under  any  circum- 
stances. A  few  with  myself  think  that  there  are  evils 
in  the  future  even  greater  than  separate  secession. 

"I  concur  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  the  political 
equality  of  the  slaveholding  states  is  incompatible  with 
the  present  confederation  as  construed  and  acted  on  by 
the  majority,  and  that  the  present  union  and  slavery  can 
not  coexist;  but  I  fear  that  these  momentous  truths 
have  not  yet  become  fully  impressed  upon  the  public 
mind  in  the  South.  In  the  cotton  states  such  sentiments 
prevail  and  are  growing ;  but  there  are  some  indications 
of  their  existence  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  although,  to 
some  extent,  avowed  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  they  are 
frowned  down  by  most  of  their  public  men  as  treason- 
able and  revolutionary.  There  is,  then,  no  present  hope 
that  a  majority  of  the  slaveholding  states  will  unite  in 
any  effective  measures  for  curing  the  evils.  It  is  vain  to 
look  for  it  or  to  expect  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  meas- 
ures proposed  to  be  adopted  in  some  of  the  states,  par- 
ticularly Virginia,  of  a  system  of  petty  hostilities  within 
the  Union,  would  not  only  divert  attention  from  sanative 
remedies,  but  would  really  increase  the  evil.  There  is 
no  hope  whatever  of  united  action  beyond  the  cotton 
states. 

"  For  my  part,  I  have  long  ceased  to  look  beyond  the 
cotton  states  for  any  united  action,  unless  the  North 
should  pursue  her  aggressions  so  madly  and  indiscreetly 
as  to  shock  good  taste,  and  insult  pride  as  well  as  vio- 
late justice.  Indeed,  I  fear  that  the  frontier  states — I 
mean  those  bordering  on  the  free  states — will  never 
abandon  the  present  Union,  however  great  its  oppres- 
sions, unless  rudely  driven  from  it  by  the  North,  or 
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forced  to  choose  between  a  Southern  and  a  Northern 
confederacy.  There  is  even  danger  in  case  of  the  assem- 
bling of  a  Southern  congress  that  Virginia,  uniting  with 
the  other  slaveholding  states  now  disposed  to  submit, 
will  attempt  to  force  upon  us  some  new  '  compromise*  to 
preserve  the  shadow  of  the  Union  when  the  substance  is 
gone.  There  is  danger,  too,  except  in  those  states  in 
which  proposed  state  action  keeps  up  agitation,  that  the 
public  sense  of  the  insult,  injury,  and  oppression  inflict- 
ed upon  the  slaveholding  states  will  become  blunted 
by  time  and  acquiescence,  until  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  arouse  the  people  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  danger  which  threatens  them.  While  it  is  true 
that  in  some  of  the  states,  particularly  Alabama,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana,  much  discontent  with  the  late  action  of 
Congress  prevails,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  is  extend- 
ing itself  among  the  people,  yet  nowhere,  except  in 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  is  it  proposed  to  act  au- 
thoritatively on  these  questions.  To  those  two  states 
alone,  then,  can  we  look  to  any  efficient  action.  The  lat- 
ter is  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  final  action ;  she  has  less 
capital,  is  younger  and  weaker  than  the  former,  and  has 
no  sea-port.  The  former  should,  then,  take  the  lead,  and 
fearlessly  and  confidently  act  for  herself.  This  would 
prevent  practical  issues  from  her  neighbors.  Mississippi 
would,  I  feel  assured,  take  position  by  her  side,  and  soon 
all  the  adjoining  states  would  follow  her  example.  Thus 
you  wiU  perceive  that  I  think  united  action  on  the  part 
of  the  slaveholding  states,  or  even  a  majority  of  them, 
out  of  the  question ;  that  there  is  not  even  a  present 
prospect  of  the  cotton  states  authoritatively  taking  joint 
action.  I  feel,  therefore,  convinced  that  no  effective 
measures  will  be  taken  of  the  states  separately.  The 
time  and  energy  of  the  states  would  be  wasted  in  fruit- 
less contests  about  the  proper  remedy,  and  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  point  would  defeat  any  action  at  all,  even 
though  all  the  consulting  states  should  favor  some  reme- 
dy. If,  therefore,  the  people  of  South  Carolina  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  at  all 
events,  whether  joined  by  other  states  or  not,  my  advice 
would  be  to  do  so  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  any 
other  state,  as  I  believe  there  would  be  more  proba- 
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bility  of  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  other  Southern 
States  after  her  secession  than  before.  So  long  as  the 
several  aggrieved  states  wait  for  one  another,  their  ac- 
tion will  be  over-cautious  and  timid.  Great  political 
movements,  to  be  successful,  must  be  bold,  and  must 
present  practical  and  simple  issues.  There  is,  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  greater  probability  of  the  dissatisfied 
states  uniting  with  a  seceding  state  than  of  their  union 
for  the  purpose  of  secession.  The  secession  of  a  South- 
ern state  would  startle  the  whole  South,  and  force  the 
other  states  to  meet  the  issue  plainly ;  it  would  present 
practical  issues,  and  exhibit  every  where  a  wider-spread 
discontent  than  politicians  have  imagined.  In  less  than 
two  years  all  the  states  south  of  you  would  unite  their 
destiny  to  yours.  Should  the  federal  government  at- 
tempt to  employ  force,  an  active  and  cordial  union  of  the 
whole  South  would  be  instantly  effected,  and  a  complete 
Southern  confederacy  organized.  All  these  results  are 
problems  which  the  future  alone  can  solve." 

On  the  19th  of  March  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of 
Jackson  addressed  him  the  following  letter : 

"Jackson,  19th  March,  1851. 

"  GEN.  JOHN  A.  QUITMAN  :  DEAR  SIR, — Your  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  have  witnessed,  with 
sincere  admiration,  your  chivalrous  and  patriotic  defense 
not  only  of  the  rights  of  our  common  country  upon  the 
battle-field,  but  the  rights  of  the  South  against  the  assaults 
of  its  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whose  success 
in  their  efforts  to  prostrate  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  South  was  to  be  deplored  almost  as  much  as  the  suc- 
cess of  a  foreign  foe ;  and  for  this  you  have  been  de- 
famed and  persecuted,  driven  to  the  necessity  either  of 
resigning  tfre  high  trust  committed  to  your  keeping  by 
the  people  of  the  state,  or  of  having  that  state  degraded 
by  submitting  its  chief  executive  officer  to  be  carried 
away  as  a  captive  to  be  tried  bya  foreign  tribunal ;  and 
we  have  witnessed  with  delight  and  gratitude  your  tri- 
umphant acquittal,  by  the  admission  of  your  enemies 
that  they  had  no  proof  to  sustain  their  accusations  (evi- 
dently gotten  up  for  sectional  and  party  purposes). 
These  things,  sir,  have  had  a  tendency  to  endear  you 
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still  more  to  the  people  of  your  own  state,  with  whom 
you  are  most  familiar,  and  who  best  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate you ;  and,  as  a  token  of  their  respect  for  your  serv- 
ices as  a  soldier,  for  your  able  efforts  as  a  patriot  in  be- 
half of  Southern  rights,  and  their  high  appreciation  of 
your  character  as  a  citizen,  they  have  (as  you  will  see  by 
the  inclosed  resolutions)  determined  to  give  you  a  bar- 
becue at  the  seat  of  government  at  such  time  as  may 
suit  your  convenience  to  attend,  and  have  appointed  the 
undersigned  as  a  committee  to  invite  you  to  honor  the 
festival  by  your  presence.  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  will  designate  an 
early  day  when  you  can  attend  and  receive  the  congrat- 
ulations of  your  fellow-citizens. 

"We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
fellow-citizens,  C.  S.  TAKPLEY,  Chairman." 

,  • 

Gen.  Quitman  to  C.  S.  Tarpley,  G.  T.  Swann,  and  ~E. 

JBarJcsdale,  IHsqrs.^  Committee  of  the   Central  S.  JR. 

Association. 

"Momnouth,  March  31st,  1851. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  inclosing  sundry  resolutions  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Southern  Rights  Association, 
and  inviting  me,  in  behalf  of  that  association,  and  other 
personal  and  political  friends,  to  partake  of  a  barbecue  at 
the  seat  of  government  at  such  time  as  may  be  conven- 
ient to  me. 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  this  compliment  is 
tendered  render  it  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me,  because 
it  assures  me  that  you  approve  of  my  conduct  under  try- 
ing circumstances,  and  that  I  am  still  honored  with  your 
confidence  and  esteem. 

"  My  position  as  governor  of  a  state  which  had  been 
the  first  to  recommend  measures  of  resistance  to  the 
anti-slavery  movements,  and  my  firm  determination,  in  my 
official  action,  not  to  recede  from  the  position  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  state,  and  which  I  heartily  approved 
of,  have  subjected  me  to  much  bitter  abuse  and  detrac- 
tion. Such  is  ever  the  fate  of  those  who  seek  to  re- 
strain the  abuses  of  power.  The  priests,  who  derived 
honor  and  profit  from  the  worship  of  the  Ephesian  Di- 
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ana,  and  the  goldsmiths,  who  enriched  themselves  by  it, 
cried  aloud  and  furiously  assailed  him  who  proclaimed 
truths  that  threatened  to  destroy  the  source  of  their  pow- 
er and  wealth.  These  interested  patriots,  in  answer  to 
every  argument,  shouted,  '  Great  is  Diana,'  and  c  Stone 
the  traitor.'  The  selfish  politicians  of  our  day,  who  wor- 
ship around  the  presidential  altar  with  similar  motives, 
drown  all  reason  and  argument  in  hosannas  to  the '  glo- 
rious Union,'  and  in  abuse  of  those  who  will  not  submit 
to  be  quietly  despoiled  of  their  dearest  rights  in  the 
name  of  the  Union.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  it,  except 
that  while  governor  I  have  fearlessly  endeavored  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  state,  and  with  you  and  thousands 
of  the  purest  patriots  of  the  South,  have  advanced  opin- 
ions that  the  present  state  of  the  slavery  question  is 
incompatible  with  the  equality  of  the  slaveholding  states 
in  the  confederacy,  and  have  advocated  some  efficient 
state  action  to  protect  us  from  the  oppressive  measures 
of  the  federal  government. 

"  Wnether  tne  prosecution  against  me  for  an  alleged 
violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  had  its  origin  in  these 
causes,  I  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  assert ;  but  I  do 
say  that  the  prosecution  was  wholly  unfounded ;  that 
not  a  single  charge  of  the  indictment  was  true ;  and  that 
there  never  was,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
any  legal  evidence  to  support  it.  Provoking  and  op- 
pressive as  was  this  prosecution  toward  me  personally, 
it  would  not  have  deserved  public  consideration  but  for 
the  manner,  contemptuous  and  insulting,  and  disrespect- 
ful to  the  state,  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  In  urging 
the  arrest  and  immediate  removal  of  the  governor,  there 
was  deliberation  and  design,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
design  was  to  humble  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  to 
prostrate  her  before  the  federal  power.  The  power  that 
could  dictate  a  eulogistic  apology  to  the  abolition  city 
of  Boston,  after  a  most  scandalous  outrage  upon  law  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  common  honesty,  is  fit  for  the 
service  of  perverting  the  power  of  executing  the  laws  to 
insult  a  Southern  State.  In  the  acts  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  in  those  of  the  government  and  the  anti- 
slavery  states,  we  may  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  We 
would  be  blind  not  to  see  them,  and  infatuated  not  to 
F  2 
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prepare  for  them.  "They  thicken  around  us,  so  that  we 
can  no  longer  avoid  them.  We  must  meet  them  face  to 
face.  We  have  been  swindled  by  them  out  of  the  public 
domain.  Even  a  portion  of  Texas,  supposed  to  be  se- 
cured as  slaveholding,  has  been  wrested  from  us.  Every 
outlet  to  the  extension  of  our  institutions  has  been  firm- 
ly closed.  The  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific,  open  to  the 
adventurers  of  the  wide  earth,  is  denied  to  Southern  la- 
bor, though  in  part  acquired  with  our  blood  and  pur- 
chased with  our  treasures.  We  are  now  hemmed  in  on 
the  west  as  well  as  the  north.  The  line  once  fixed,  to  save 
the  Union,  has  been  contemptuously  disregarded.  The 
area  for  the  employment  of  our  labor  has  been  circum- 
scribed by  the  fiat, '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  far- 
ther ;'  and  while  non-slaveholding  states  may  be  indefi- 
nitely increased,  the  number  of  slaveholding  states  and 
their  political  power  must  remain  stationary  or  diminish. 
An  effective  step  to  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
federal  district,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  slave  states, 
has  been  adopted.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  has  not  only  been 
disregarded,  but  a  number  of  the  leading  free  states  have 
passed  laws  to  prevent  its  execution  within  their  limits, 
and,  since  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  its  opera- 
tion has  generally  been  defeated  by  cunning  legal  de- 
vices, vexatious  intervention,  and  sometimes  by  open  vio- 
lence. 

"A  spirit  hostile  to  slavery  pervades  the  non-slave- 
holding  states,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  becoming  daily 
more  active,  more  practical,  and,  consequently,  more  dan- 
gerous. The  so-called  compromise,  instead  of  allaying 
it,  by  yielding  to  it  all  the  public  territory,  appears  to 
have  stimulated  it  to  more  efficient  action. 

"  In  the  great  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio  the  re- 
cent contests  for  senator  have  resulted  in  the  election  of 
men  prominent  for  their  principles ;  in  Massachusetts  the 
contest  lies  between  a  Free-soiler  (extreme  abolition)  and 
an  avowed  Abolitionist.  Not  one  of  the  states  whose 
statute-books  contain  laws  to  prevent  the  delivery  of 
fugitives  has  formally  responded  to  the  late  Clay  and 
Foote  compromise  by  repealing  their  obnoxious  laws, 
and  complying  with  their  constitutional  duty,  and  most 
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influential  non-slaveholding  states,  in  spite  of  the  exer- 
tions of  those  whose  political  fate  hangs  on  the  success 
of  their  so-called  compromise,  show  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  or  essentially  to 
change  it.  In  fine,  hostility  to  slavery  has  never,  in  my 
opinion,  assumed  so  systematic  and  dangerous  a  charac- 
ter as  since  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  settled  by  excluding 
slavery  from  the  public  territories  by  the  new  and  more 
effective  means  of  the  California  and  Mexican  Proviso. 

"If  there  have  heretofore  been  any  grounds  for  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing evil,  or  to  prepare  for  self-protection  if  the  evil  could 
not  be  arrested,  they  exist  now  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  when  the  people  of  Mississippi,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  distinguished  citizens  of  both  parties,  assembled 
in  convention,  declared  that  the  time  was  come  when  the 
aggrieved  states  should  assemble  and  confer  together 
upon  proper  measures  of  resistance,  and  resolved  that 
we  ought  not  to  submit  to  an  exclusion  from  the  public 
domain,  nor  to  any  act  which  would  impair  the  equality 
of  the  states. 

"  To  the  substance  of  these  resolutions,  which  appear- 
ed at  that  time  to  meet  with  general  approbation,  I  trust 
and  hope  the  people  of  Mississippi  will  adhere,  regardless 
of  the  senseless  cry  of  disunion.  The  political  equality 
of  the  states  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  Constitution. 
Upon  its  strict  maintenance  depend  our  liberties.  We 
are  not  permitted  to  surrender  it  even  to  purchase  tem- 
porary peace  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  sacred  inheritance, 
bequeathed  by  our  sires,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  transmit 
unimpaired  to  our  children.  If  assailed,  we  must  defend 
it,  even  though  the  Union  perish  in  the  contest.  But 
firmly  and  inflexibly  to  insist  upon  all  our  constitutional 
rights,  and  to  maintain  them  at  all  hazards,  is  the  only 
mode  of  preserving  the  Union  of  the  Constitution.  All 
that  we  ask  is  justice  and  equal  rights.  If  they  have 
been  extended  to  us,  we  have  no  right  to  complain.  If 
not,  we  should  demand  them,  insist  upon  them  with  con- 
fidence and  without  fear  of  consequences. 

"Those  who  counsel  acquiescence  and  submission  to 
sovereign  states  must  defend  the  measures  complained 
of  as  right,  proper,  and  constitutional.  A  free  people, 
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jealous  of  their  liberties,  will  not  listen  to  those  who  ad- 
vise submission  to  wrong  and  oppression.  Humility  and 
forbearance  are  sometimes  virtues  in  individuals,  but  they 
are  faults,  if  not  crimes,  in  states.  Political  communities 
must  assert  their  rights,  or  none  will  concede  them.  The 
true  issue,  then,  in  our  state  is  acquiescence  and  concur- 
rence in  the  late  compromise  bills,  or  opposition  and  re- 
sistance to  them. 

"My  message  to  the  Legislature  at  their  late  called 
session,  and  the  address  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
friends  of  Southern  rights,  contain  formally  my  views  of 
the  proper  measures  of  resistance  which  should  be  taken 
by  the  state.  As  a  state-rights  man,  I  shall  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  acts  of  the  convention  shortly  to  assemble, 
whatever  they  may  be.  I  have  thought  proper  to  say 
thus  much  upon  this  occasion ;  I  have  only  to  add  that  I 
gratefully  accept  your  civilities,  and  as  I  have  been  in- 
directly advised  that  the  14th  of  May  next  would  be 
agreeable  to  you,  with  your  approbation  I  designate  that 
day  for  the  proposed  barbecue." 

Though  at  this  period  a  private  citizen,  Quitman's 
moral  influence  was  felt  in  all  the  Southern  States.  In 
South  Carolina  there  was  a  singular  unanimity  as  to  the 
necessity  of  resisting  the  unconstitutional  legislation  of 
Congress,  but  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding.  One  portion  favored  separate  state 
action ;  the  other  preferred  a  Southern  congress  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Southern  States.  Quitman  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  prominent  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  as  they  are  of  a  race  of  statesmen  that 
never  traffic  principles  for  office,  and  boldly  avow  their 
opinions  to  the  world,  some  of  these  letters  are  here  pub- 
lished. They  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  history  of  the 
times. 

From  Colonel  Maxy  Gregg. 

"Charleston,  S.  C.,  May  9th,  1851. 

"  Sm, — The  movement  in  South  Carolina  toward  final 
action  has  now  commenced. 
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"  The  movement  party  from  this  time  marches  forward 
steadily  to  its  object. 

"  There  are  few  downright  Submissionists,  but  many 
resistance  men  who  waver  and  hesitate  at  decisive  action. 
The  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Resistance  party  which  are  ready  and  not  ready  to  move 
on,  are  not  yet  broken.  Slight  circumstance  may  decide 
whether  the  movement  is  to  proceed  with  almost  unex- 
ampled unanimity,  or  whether  an  opposition  is  to  be  or- 
ganized of  sufficient  vigor  to  cause  serious  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  withhold  any  expression  of  opinion 
against  the  movement  until  you  have  had  time  for  a  de- 
liberate survey  of  the  new  position  of  affairs.  An  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  you  (even  if  made  in  reply  to  some 
private  and  confidential  communication  from  a  wavering 
leader)  against  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  meeting  just  adjourned, 
might  cause  some  fatal  defection.  For  God's  sake,  let 
the  resistance  leaders  of  Mississippi  express  no  hasty 
opinion  against  us." 

From  Governor  Means. 

"Executive  Department,  South  Carolina,  May  12th,  1851. 

"  MY  DEAE  SIE, — Although  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  a  letter  to  you  upon  a  subject  which  I  feel 
satisfied,  from  the  deep  interest  you  have  always  taken 
in  the  defense  of  Southern  rights,  will  not  be  entirely 
distasteful  to  you. 

"  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  Southern  Rights 
Associations  of  the  state  has  just  adjourned,  and  the  res- 
olutions passed  by  that  convention  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  fair  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  the  state,  and  as  in- 
dications of  the  course  it  will  pursue. 

"There  is  now  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  next 
Legislature  will  call  the  convention  together  at  a  period 
during  the  ensuing  year,  and  when  that  convention  meets 
the  state  will  secede. 

"  I  send  you  this  information  that  you  may  have  some- 
thing more  than  mere  newspaper  reports  to  rely  upon, 
and  that  our  friends  in  your  state  and  the  other  South- 
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ern  States  may  shape  their  course  to  suit  a  contingency 
which  will  certainly  happen. 

"  I  will  not  presume  to  advise  you  as  to  the  best  pol- 
icy to  be  pursued  by  the  friends  of  the  Southern  cause 
in  your  state.  Of  this  you  are  a  better  judge  than  I  am. 
But  I  think  it  better  to  make  this  communication  to  you, 
as  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Southern  party  in  many 
of  the  states  have  been  discouraged  by  the  supposition 
that  South  Carolina  did  not  intend  to  act. 

"  We  have  a  small  party  opposed  to  separate  state  ac- 
tion, but  that  party  will  go  with  the  state  when  it  moves. 
There  are  &  very  few  persons  in  favor  of  final  submission, 
but  so  few  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  Depend  upon 
it,  our  people  are  actuated  by  the  true  spirit,  and  are 
ready  to  encounter  any  danger  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  face  in  defense  of  their  rights  and  honor. 

"  We  are  anxious  for  co-operation,  and  also  anxious 
that  some  other  state  should  take  the  lead,  but  from  re- 
cent developments  we  are  satisfied  that  South  Carolina 
is  the  only  state  in  which  sufficient  unanimity  exists  to 
commence  the  movement.  We  will  therefore  lead  off, 
even  if  we  are  to  stand  alone,  but  trust  that  our  sister 
states,  who  are  threatened  by  the  same  dangers,  whose 
interest  and  honor  are  at  stake  in  common  with  ours, 
will  unite  with  us  in  this  our  honest  attempt  to  save  our 
institutions  from  ruin  and  the  South  from  degradation." 

From  Colonel  Maxy  Gregg. 

"  Columbia,  May  15th,  1851. 

"  SIE, — I  took  the  liberty,  a  few  days  ago,  of  address- 
ing you  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  which  has  been  de- 
cided upon  in  South  Carolina.  A  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  your  position  in  the  present  critical  state  of  af- 
fairs induces  me  to  venture  on  a  second  communication. 

"  I  believe  that  if  the  Resistance  party  in  Mississippi 
will  now  abandon  all  temporizing,  and  come  out  boldly 
for  secession,  they  will  greatly  increase  the  chance  of 
success  in  the  struggle  with  the  Submissionists.  But  if 
they  flinch  from  the  issue  of  disunion,  they  will  suffer  at 
once  from  all  the  odium  of  the  measures  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  all  the  weakness  of  a  false  position.  Let  them 
contend  manfully  for  secession,  and,  even  if  beaten  in  the 
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elections,  they  will  form  a  minority  so  powerful  in  moral 
influence  that,  when  South  Carolina  secedes,  the  first 
drop  of  blood  that  is  shed  will  cause  an  irresistible  pop- 
ular impulse  in  their  favor,  and  the  Submissionists  will 
be  crushed.  Let  the  example  be  set  in  Mississippi,  and 
it  will  be  followed  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Imparting 
and  receiving  courage  from  each  other's  efforts,  the  South- 
ern-rights men  will  be  ready  to  carry  every  thing  before 
them  in  all  the  three  states  the  moment  the  first  blow  is 
struck  in  South  Carolina. 

"  In  this  great  struggle  the  South  wants  a  great  lead- 
er, with  the  mind  and  the  nerve  to  impel  and  guide  revo- 
lution. Be  that  leader,  and  your  place  in  history  will 
remain  conspicuous  for  the  admiration  of  all  ages  to  come. 

"  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  suffer  no  inventions  of  the 
enemy  to  make  you  doubt  the  determination  of  South 
Carolina.  There  is  no  temporary  excitement  here,  but  a 
deep  resolution  and  a  fixed  purpose,  which  will  be  stead- 
ily carried  out.  Very  probably  there  will  be  no  division 
at  all  in  the  ranks  of  the  Resistance  party,  and  that  party 
is  the  state." 

Cren.  Quitman  to  Gov.  Means. 

"Monmouth,  May  25th,  1851. 

"MY  DEAE,  SIR, — Your  letter  of  the  12th  of  May,  but 
post-marked  at  Orangeburg  the  17th  instant,  has  just 
come  to  my  hands.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
kindness  and  confidence  evinced  by  your  communication, 
and  I  trust  they  will  be  continued. 

"  We  are  separated  by  state  lines,  but  a  common  cause 
and  common  dangers  unite  us.  From  the  letters  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  your  state,  I  had  anticipated  the 
result  of  the  secret  convention  of  delegates  in  your  state. 
Indeed  I  could  see  no  other  course  left  to  your  noble  and 
gallant  commonwealth  consistent  with  her  honor  and 
character.  Every  other  Southern  state,  except  Missis- 
sippi, has  bowed  her  neck  to  the  yoke  or  silently  sub- 
mitted. Nowhere  but  in  Mississippi  has  even  any  author- 
itative step  been  taken  to  meet  you  in  a  Southern  con- 
gress. No  alternative  was  therefore  left  to  you  but  to 
retrace  your  steps  and  patiently  submit,  or  to  take  sepa- 
rate state  action. 
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"  Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  that  united  action 
can  not  be  had ;  the  frontier  slave  states  are  even  now 
indicating  a  disposition  to  cling  to  the  Union  at  the  haz- 
ard of  their  slave  institutions.  They  will  not,  in  my 
opinion,  unite  in  any  effective  remedies  unless  forced  to 
choose  between  a  Northern  and  Southern  confederacy. 
My  opinions  on  these  subjects  having  been  more  fully 
expressed  in  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  a  distinguish- 
ed citizen  of  your  state  on  the  29th  of  March  last,*  I  have 
concluded  to  inclose  an  extract  from  that  letter.  I  will 
only  add  that  my  opinions  of  the  state  of  public  senti- 
ment here  remain  unchanged ;  at  the  same  time,  it  be- 
comes more  manifest  every  day  that  we  are  to  have  a 
fearful,  excited,  and  angry  contest,  in  which  the  patron- 
age and  influence  of  the  federal  administration,  and  per- 
haps Northern  capital,  will  be  used  against  the  friends 
of  the  South.  We  have  high  confidence  in  the  result  of 
the  canvass  before  the  people ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  I  and  my  associates  regard 
the  cause  of  Carolina  as  the  cause  of  Mississippi,  and  will 
never  cease  our  exertions,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent 
with  our  allegiance  to  our  own  sovereignty,  to  support 
and  sustain  your  noble  state  in  her  determination  to  re- 
gain her  equality  in  the  Union,  or,  that  failing,  to  main- 
tain her  independence  out  of  it." 

1851.  On  the  13th  of  May  Quitman  was  received  at 
Vicksburg  with  a  salute  of  100  guns,  and  escorted  by 
the  military — many  of  whom  had  served  with  him  at  Mon- 
terey— to  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th  a  grand  salute  was  fired,  and  by  12  A.M. 
5000  citizens  had  assembled  to  welcome  the  patriot.  He 
was  welcomed  in  their  name  by  Hon.  T.  J.  Wharton,  in 
an  eloquent  address.  Gen.  Quitman,  deeply  touched  by 
his  reception,  and  by  the  burning  words  of  the  orator, 
rose  with  evident  emotion.  He  made  an  appropriate  al- 
lusion to  the  presence  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  Poindexter,  so 
long  identified  with  the  history  of  the  state.  He  refer- 
*  Letter  to  Col.  Preston, 
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red  to  his  recent  arrest,  and  modestly  construed  the 
great  assemblage  of  citizens  not  so  much  as  a  compli- 
ment to  him,  but  as  meant  to  express  their  indignation 
at  the  attempt  of  the  federal  authorities  to  humiliate  the 
state.  As  governor  he  would  resist  any  such  attempt, 
but  now  gladly  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  to  his 
friends.  He  spoke  for  an  hour,  and  clearly  defined  his 
relations  with  Cuba,  and  his  views  on  the  absorbing  is- 
sues of  the  day. 

He  was  then  presented  with  a  beautiful  and  highly- 
wrought  box  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Johnstone,  of  Warren  County, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : 

"  On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Torktown  Gen. 
Washington  was  reclining  under  a  tulip-tree  in  the  vi- 
cinity, surrounded  by  a  group  of  officers.  The  remark 
was  made,  that '  the  fate  of  our  country  will  now  be  de- 
cided, and  if  we  fail  we  may  all  soon  dangle  from  this 
very  tree.'  The  chief  replied,  4  Gentlemen,  we  may  all 
be  cut  to  pieces,  but  this  country  was  never  designed  for 
submission,  nor  our  necks  for  the  halter  of  a  tyrant.' 

"  This  box  is  wrought  of  wood  taken  from  that  his- 
toric tree,  and  presented  to  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman  for 
his  inflexible  patriotism  and  exalted  moral  worth." 

After  a  sumptuous  repast  the  Hon.  Wm.  M'Willie  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  thousands  in  a  masterly  manner 
on  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  South.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  torch-light  procession,  and  by  addresses  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives  from  Hon.  George  Poindexter, 
D.  C.  Glenn,  E.  C.  Hooker,  G.  W.  Smith,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished speakers. 

The  ovation  closed  with  a  splendid  ball.* 
In  June  the  Democratic  State  Rights  Convention  as- 
sembled at  Jackson.     Diverse  shades  of  opinion  prevail- 
ed.    Many  thought  the  position  heretofore  assumed  by 

*  Condensed  from  a  letter  in  the  Natchez  Free  Trader,  written  by 
Col.  J.  D.  Elliott. 
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the  party,  and  which  Quitman  maintained  with  charac- 
teristic inflexibility,  wholly  untenable.  They  insisted 
that  the  issue  should  be  made  on  the  merits  of  the  Com- 
promise as  an  original  question,  thus  waiving  all  meas- 
ures of  redress  and  resistance,  and  virtually  acquiescing 
in  it.  Upon  this  ground,  it  was  contended  that  Foote 
and  the  Union  party  might  be  successfully  met.  This  half- 
way ground  had  already  been  taken  by  candidates  for 
Congress,  and  in  many  of  the  counties  by  the  Southern- 
rights  candidates  for  the  State  Convention,  which  was 
then  agitating  the  state.  As  the  consequence  of  this 
modification  of  position,  there  were  many  who  consider- 
ed the  nomination  of  Quitman  inexpedient.  He  was  not 
a  strategist,  nor  a  half-way  man,  nor  a  temporizer.  He 
put  no  value  on  victory  apart  from  principles ;  he  pre- 
ferred defeat  to  equivocation.  The  attitude  of  the  con- 
vention was  by  no  means  firm  and  decided.  It  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  inexorable  necessities  of  national  politics. 
He,  however,  received  the  nomination ;  it  being  distinct- 
ly understood  that  he  stood  upon  his  own  platform,  and 
demanded  nothing  less  than  the  substantial  repeal  of  the 
Compromise,  or  decided  state  action  to  oppose  its  opera- 
tion, as  indicated  in  his  letter  to  Hon.  J.  S.  Preston,  of 
South  Carolina.  Of  all  the  public  men  in  the  state,  of 
either  party,  he  was  most  thoroughly  controlled  by  con- 
victions of  right  and  wrong.  Others  were,  doubtless,  as 
honest  and  sincere,  but  were  more  or  less  under  the  bias 
of  political  feelings  and  associations.  Men  disciplined 
in  the  Democratic  party,  taught  from  boyhood  that  the 
security  of  our  free  institutions  depended  on  its  success, 
saw  no  dereliction  on  this  occasion,  but  rather  a  duty,  in 
a  change  of  front  or  a  waiver  of  principle  to  insure  a  tri- 
umph. But  Quitman  had  never  been,  strictly  speaking, 
a  party  man.  During  a  portion  of  his  life  his  opinions 
had  thrown  him  into  the  opposition,  and  he  had  united 
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with  the  Democracy  only  because  it  approached  nearer 
his  standard  of  principles.  Upon  the  questions  that  now 
distracted  Mississippi  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  party 
and  of  the  Democratic  Convention.  His  moral  courage 
— his  personal  popularity — his  brilliant  success  in  Mexi- 
co— resentment  for  the  indignity  recently  offered  to  him 
by  the  federal  authorities,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  exer- 
tions of  a  few  men  as  zealous  and  as  ultra  as  himself — 
prevailed  with  the  convention.  And  without  qualifying 
an  opinion  he  had  ever  given,  he  entered  upon  the  can- 
vass for  governor. 

About  this  period  he  was  thus  consulted  by  the  ex- 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  a  thorough  advocate  for 
separate  secession,  in  contradistinction  to  the  co-opera- 
tion movement  favored  by  Judge  Butler,  Senator  Barn- 
well,  and  other  leading  Carolinians. 

Whitemarsh  JB.  Sedbrook  to  Gen.  Quitman. 

"Edisto  Island,  June  9th,  1851. 

"  DEAR  SIB, — Although  both  of  us  are  now  private 
citizens,  yet  good  reasons  exist  why  we  should  continue, 
confidentially,  to  interchange  opinions  and  information 
concerning  the  critical  situation  and  future  prospects  of 
the  slaveholding  states.  It  seems  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded that,  unless  your  state  or  this  makes  an  issue 
which  will  compel  the  states  North  and  South  to  sup- 
port her  position  or  take  sides  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, for  all  past  aggressions  the  assailed  party  will 
have  to  use  the  sponge  of  oblivion.  In  my  own  judg- 
ment, submission  now  will  seal  the  fate  of  our  institu- 
tions. The  operations  of  the  *  Compromise'  measures, 
and  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  central  authori- 
ties, will  prove  sufficient  not  only  to  maintain  the  divis- 
ion that  unhappily  exists  in  the  South,  but  in  time  to  ef- 
fect the  very  end  at  which  our  enemies  aim.  Under  this 
belief,  the  Convention  of  Southern  Rights  Associations, 
held  lately  in  Charleston,  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  with 
but  few  dissenting  voices,  that  although  co-operation 
was  in  every  respect  desirable,  still,  resistance  alone  by 
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South  Carolina  was  to  be  preferred  to  obedience  to  the 
recent  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  enactments  of  Con- 
gress. Whether  the  Convention  faithfully  reflected  the 
opinion  and  determination  of  the  people  I  can  not  posi- 
tively speak.  That  they  are  unanimous  on  the  question 
of  secession  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  that  there  is  a  two- 
thirds  majority  at  this  time  in  favor  of  separate  state  ac- 
tion is  questioned  by  many,  though  not  by  myself.  Op- 
position in  different  parts  of  the  state  begins  to  disclose 
itself.  At  present  it  is  confined  to  Charleston  and  the 
villages  where  Northern  men  are  to  be  found  in  num- 
bers. 

"  The  views  lately  submitted  to  the  public  by  Butler, 
Barnwell,  Orr,  and  other  public  men  of  our  state,  have 
had,  or  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  together  every 
class  of  our  population  hostile  to  unaided  action  at  the 
present  time.  Although  Butler,  Barnwell,  and  probably 
Orr,  will  in  future  attend  no  public  meetings,  or  make 
speeches  any  where,  yet  their  settled  conviction  of  the 
extreme  danger  of  secession  by  South  Carolina  alone 
will  continue  to  exercise  an  influence  on  our  people. 
Farther,  the  leaders  in  the  late  convention  are  men  com- 
paratively unknown  to  the  public.  It  can  not  be  said, 
therefore,  that  they  have  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Without  this  support  it  is  impossible  for  men,  however 
distinguished  for  talent  and  patriotism,  successfully  to 
pull  down  one  government  and  establish  another.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that,  the  circumstances  at  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Convention  being  what  they  are,  we  shall  not 
have  in  that  body  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
favor  of  the  separate  secession  of  our  state.  With  less 
than  that  majority  it  is  admitted  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  adopt  so  bold  a  measure. 

"  The  course  of  the  Convention  will  depend  somewhat 
on  our  sister  Southern  States.  If  they  affirm  the  right 
of  secession,  and  the  non-existence  of  a  power  to  prevent 
a  state  from  exercising  it,  the' position  of  South  Carolina 
will  be  greatly  strengthened.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
Legislatures  remain  silent  on  the  subject,  or  deny  the 
right  of  a  member  to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy,  it 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  high  purpose  which  we 
hope  to  accomplish.  On  this  subject  I  request  your 
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views.  What  impression  has  been  made  on  both  par- 
ties, but  especially  the  Southern-rights  party  of  Mis- 
sissippi, by  the  recent  resolutions  of  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention ?  Is  that  party  in  the  ascendant,  and  likely  to 
continue  so?  Should  South  Carolina  strike  a  decisive 
blow,  may  she  confidently  rely  on  the  undivided  support 
of  her  present  friends  in  your  state  ?  What  is  the  pres- 
ent issue  before  the  people  of  Mississippi  ?  What  meas- 
ures will  probably  be  adopted  by  her  convention  ?  In 
your  opinion,  would  it  be  wise  and  politic  for  South  Car- 
olina, unaided,  to  begin  a  conflict  with  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  the  North,  as  some  affirm,  though  we  look 
to  another  and  more  glorious  result  ?" 

No  copy  of  Quitman's  reply  has  been  found  among 
his  papers,  but  its  tenor  may  be  inferred  from  what  fol- 
lows. 

Whitemarsh  B.  SedbrooJc  to  General  Quitman. 

"  Edisto  Island,  July  15th,  1851. 

"MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  26th  ult.  No  letter  that 
has  reached  me  for  several  years  has  given  me  more 
real  satisfaction.  The  facts  that  the  party  of  which  you 
are  the  head  and  ornament  will  succeed,  and  that  you  are 
prepared  with  a  suitable  programme  to  be  presented  to 
the  State  Convention,  is  indeed  highly  inspiriting  intelli- 
gence. Were  I  at  liberty  to  give  even  a  limited  circu- 
lation to  your  opinion  concerning  the  course  which  it  is 
expected  South  Carolina  will  pursue,  it  would  have  the 
happiest  effect  on  every  fence  politician  in  the  state.  It 
would  certainly  remove  the  unfavorable  impression  which 
has  been  made  on  the  minds  of  many  by  one  of  the  res- 
olutions of  your  June  convention,  that  Mississippi  ought 
not,  under  '  existing  circumstances,'  to  secede.  The  co- 
operationists  maintain  that  this  declaration  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  their  position.  In  my  opinion,  it  has 
destroyed  the  last  foot  of  ground  on  which  they  rested. 

"Information  from  the  cotton  states  assures  us  that 
Butler,  Barnwell,  and  others  were  wrong  in  the  asser- 
tion that  it  would  be  fatal  to  our  cause  in  that  region  for 
the  Convention  of  Southern  Rights  Associations  to  de- 
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clare  that,  on  failure  to  secure  aid  within  a  reasonable 
time,  South  Carolina  should  decide  alone.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  organization  of  the  Southern-rights  party  in  all 
of  those  states,  instead  of  being  broken  up,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  men  hitherto  lukewarm  have  become  active 
in  the  secession.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that 
volunteers  by  thousands  are  signifying  their  wish  to  be 
received  into  our  ranks.  Still,  my  dear  sir,  we  have 
great  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  state  is  prosperous ; 
the  imminency  of  the  danger  is  not  seen  by  the  masses ; 
many  of  our  most  prominent  and  faithful  sentinels  en- 
treat us  to  pause ;  the  consequences  of  separate  state  se- 
cession can  not  with  certainty  be  foretold,  and  a  linger- 
ing hope  still  exists  that  some  Southern  sta.te,  especially 
Mississippi,  will  yet  show  by  action  that  it  would  be 
treason  ever  to  expect  from  it  any  symbol  of  submission. 
My  thorough  conviction  now  is,  that  the  only  danger  to 
our  course  is  the  want  of  moral  courage  by  this  state  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow.  At  present  her  resolution  is  ap- 
parently fixed  and  immutable;  but  federal  gold  and 
promises,  added  to  the  thousand  circumstances  that  may 
occur,  institute  obstacles  in  her  way,  which  together  are 
not  easily  surmounted.  Our  final  course  will  depend 
much  on  Mississippi.  Let  her,  therefore,  beware  of  the 
measures  she  adopts.  If  she  demand  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture, South  Carolina  will  undoubtedly  second  the  move- 
ment. If  this  scheme  fail,  what  then  ?  Let  this  state 
proclaim  to  the  world  that,  at  a  time  to  be  designated, 
say  in  six  months,  she  will  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
If  Mississippi  be  not  prepared  to  follow  her  example,  a 
simple  annunciation  on  her  part  that  any  hostile  attempt, 
direct  or  indirect,  by  Congress  to  prevent  her  (South 
Carolina)  from  exercising  the  rights  of  an  independent 
nation,  or  to  keep  her  in  the  confederacy,  would  be  con- 
sidered by  your  commonwealth  as  a  subversion  of  the 
fundamental  principle  on  which  the  states  confederated, 
and,  consequently,  a  full  release  for  her  obligations  to  the 
Union.  If  these  events  take  place,  the  confusion  and 
excitement  that  would  follow  would,  after  reflection,  not 
only  prepare  the  Northern  mind  for  conciliation  and 
compromise,  but  induce  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  indeed  all 
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the  Southern  States,  to  meet  in  convention,  in  order  to 
unite  in  the  demand  which  Mississippi  had  already  made 
for  new  safeguards  for  the  future.  My  fears  are,  that 
such  a  convention,  in  being  too  easily  satisfied,  might  in- 
flict an  irreparable  injury  on  the  South.  As  an  individ- 
ual, I  advocate  an  eternal  separation  from  the  North.  A 
majority  of  the  states,  however,  or  of  the  people  of  your 
state  or  of  this,  would  probably  be  content  with  the  erec- 
tion of  other  and  more  formidable  barriers  against  Con- 
gressionar  usurpation  and  Northern  fanaticism.  Addi- 
tional constitutional  provisions  would  take  several  years 
to  be  made.  In  the  mean  while,  the  excitement  of  the 
public  mind  might  be  so  entirely  subdued  as  to  pass  by 
unnoticed  all  apparently  unimportant  infractions  of  the 
new  compact.  We  now  live  under  an  anti-slavery  gov- 
ernment, whose  will,  openly  hostile  to  the  institutions  of 
the  South,  is  expressed  at  all  times  by  a  majority.  What 
security  can  such  a  government  give  to  the  endangered 
party  ?  None  whatever. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  opposition  in  this 
state  will,  I  apprehend,  be  fully  known  in  a  month  or 
two.  Of  thirty  papers,  two  in  Charleston,  one  in  Colum- 
bia, and  one  in  Greenville  (the  last  a  submission  paper), 
are  against  the  secession  cause.  On  the  28th  of  June, 
Col.  Ervin,  commanding  United  States  troops  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  Sullivan's  Island,  refused  to  allow  the  Moultrie 
Guards  to  celebrate  their  anniversary  at  their  usual  place 
— the  battery  of  the  fort — because  he  could  not  permit 
language  like  that  expressed  by  the  orator  at  the  last  an- 
niversary to  be  repeated  in  his  hearing.  This  seemingly 
little  matter  involves  a  great  principle,  which,  the  more 
it  is  examined,  the  greater  will  be  its  effects  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  It  has  already  induced  many  of  the  wavering 
to  declare  for  early  action  by  the  state." 

The  relations  between  the  rival  candidates  for  govern- 
or had  been  always  friendly.  In  the  senatorial  contest 
Foote  had  defended  Quitman  against  the  assaults  of 
M'Nutt,  and  in  the  subsequent  ballotings,  on  the  failure 
of  Quitman's  chances,  his  friends  in  the  Legislature  had 
voted  for  Foote.  During  the  war  a  correspondence  of 
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a  confidential  nature  had  passed  between  them.  It  was 
apparent,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  these  relations  of 
amity  and  courtesy  could  not  be  maintained.  Quitman's 
friends,  in  letters  that  he  carefully  preserved,  complained 
that  he  was  too  tame,  too  abstract,  and  not  sufficiently 
severe  on  the  tergiversations  of  his  adversary.  They 
demanded  that  he  should  be  crushed  with  personalities, 
but  Quitman  never  yielded  to  the  demand.  His  habit- 
ual gravity,  his  personal  dignity,  the  stern  and  deep  con- 
victions that  occupied  his  mind,  rendered  him  incapable 
of  such  a  warfare.  His  speeches  were  arguments  that 
might  have  been  regarded  as  cold,  but  for  the  earnest- 
ness that  gave  them  vitality  and  warmth.  Gen.  Foote, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  style  and  manner  that  may  be 
called  provoking.  He  has  a  diarrhoea  of  words ;  irony 
and  satire  are  his  favorite  weapons,  and,  when  driven 
from  his  position  into  a  corner,  he  has  a  plausibility  of- 
fensive to  a  plain-dealing,  matter-of-fact  man.  Quitman 
would  fight  as  long  as  he  believed  himself  to  be  right, 
but  no  longer.  Foote  will  fight  for  the  pleasure  of  fight- 
ing. Quitman  stood  square  upon  his  platform,  and  would 
debate  no  other  issues.  Foote  wriggled  around  it,  and 
employed  his  powers  to  tantalize  and  provoke.  He  had, 
beyond  doubt,  great  personal  respect  for  Quitman,  but 
his  tactics  were  indispensable  to  his  success.  He  gave 
the  cue  to  his  followers,  and  taught  them  to  evade  the 
true  issues,  while  boldly  challenging  discussion.  He 
adopted  Danton's  maxim, "  De  1'audace,  de  1'audace,  tou- 
jours  de  1'audace."  And  while  Quitman  stood  as  firm 
as  Dentatus,  Foote  played  the  part  sometimes  of  Suchet 
the  tactician,  and  sometimes  of  Murat  leading  his  squad- 
rons to  the  charge.  Gen.  Foote  gradually,  as  the  can- 
vass progressed,  became  more  heated  and  personal,  de- 
claiminga  bout  traitors  and  treason,  and  other  innuen- 
does, too  much  for  the  forbearance  of  his  adversary. 
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Quitman,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  forward  specifica- 
tions against  Foote : 

"  1st.  For  advocating,  planning,  and  urging  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  sovereign,  state  with  an  anti-slav- 
ery proviso  in  her  Constitution,  and  thus  aiding  to  pass 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  another  form. 

"  2d.  For  advocating  and  supporting  the  dismember- 
ment of  Texas,  by  which  60,000  square  miles  of  slave 
territory  were  virtually  converted  to  free  soil. 

"  3d.  For  encouraging  and  supporting  the  bill  to  sup- 
press the  slave-trade,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  con- 
senting thereby  to  affix  a  brand  of  opprobrium  upon  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  slaves,  and  admitting  the  right  of 
Congress  conditionally  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

"  4th.  For  abandoning  and  opposing  the  assumed  po- 
sition of  the  state,  and  setting  up  a  new  platform  for 
himself. 

"5th.  For  disregarding  and  disobeying  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Legislature  which  he  himself  had  called  for. 

"  6th.  For  combining  with  Clay  and  others  to  estab- 
lish a  new  party  to  perpetuate  the  wrongs  inflicted  by 
the  Compromise. 

"7th.  For  undertaking,  by  so-called  compromise,  to 
barter  away  some  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  his  con- 
stituents without  even  sufficient  equivalents. 

"  8th.  For  assailing  Southern  States  and  Southern  men, 
and  apologizing  for  the  hostile  action  of  some  of  the  North- 
ern States  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

"  9th.  For  disrespectful  allusions,  while  senator,  to  the 
Legislature  of  his  state. 

"  10th.  For  assailing  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Com- 
promise in  this  state  as  disunionists  and  factionists. 

"  llth.  For  deserting  the  party  which  placed  him  in 
position  and  counseling  with  and  co-operating  with  Clay, 
Webster,  and  Fillmpre. 

"  12th.  For  receiving  a  nomination  from  the  Whigs  of 
this  state. 

"  13th.  For  holding  on  to  his  place  as  senator  after  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  for  governor. 

"  14th.  For  violently  assailing  the  governor  of  his  state 
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for  acting  upon  opinions  which  he  himself  had  formally 
communicated. 

"  loth.  For  misrepresenting  the  opinion  and  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  Mississippi  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
question. 

"  16th.  For  voting  wifh  the  Abolitionists  against  strik- 
ing out  the  first  section  of  the  bill  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade. 

"  1 7th.  For  failing  to  insist  upon  extending  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line." 

The  exciting  canvass  between  these  gentlemen  term- 
inated in  a  personal  rencontre,  in  the  county  of  Panolo, 
on  the  18th  of  July,  which  both  parties  lived  to  regret. 

1851.  On  the  first  Monday  in  September  the  election 
took  place  throughout  the  state  for  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention, as  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  A  very  large 
majority  of  "Union"  delegates  was  returned.  As  soon 
as  this  extraordinary  result  was  ascertained,  Gov.  Quit- 
man,  mortified  by  an  expression  of  public  sentiment  so 
wholly  unexpected,  felt  that  he  could  no  longer,  with 
due  regard  to  his  own  dignity  and  position,  be  a  candi- 
date for  office.  He  issued  the  following  address : 

"  To  the  Democratic  State-rights  Party  of  Mississippi. 

"The  result  of  the  recent  election  for  the  Convention, 
however  brought  about,  must  be  regarded,  at  least  for 
the  present,  as  decisive  of  the  position  of  the  state  on  the 
great  issues  involved. 

"The  majority  have  declared  that  they  are  content 
with  the  late  aggressive  measures  of  Congress,  and  op- 
posed to  any  remedial  action  by  the  state. 

"  Although  this  determination  of  the  people  is  at  vari- 
ance with  my  fixed  opinion  of  the  true  policy  of  the  state, 
heretofore  expressed  and  still  conscientiously  entertained, 
yet,  as  a  state-rights  man  and  a  Democrat,  I  bow  in  re- 
spectful submission  to  the  apparent  will  of  the  people. 

"  It  is  true  the  state  has  not  yet  spoken  authoritative- 
ly ;  even  the  acts  of  the  Convention  will  not  be  binding 
until  they  shall  have  been  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
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pie ;  but  by  the  election  of  ISTon-resisters  to  the  Conven- 
tion, a  majority  of  the  people  have  declared  against  the 
course  of  policy  on  the  slavery  questions  which  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  pursue  while  governor,  and  against  the 
principles  upon  which  I  was  nominated,  and  upon  which 
alone  I  had  consented  to  run  as  a  candidate.  I  might, 
perhaps,  be  elected  notwithstanding  this  demonstration 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  election  for  the  Convention, 
but  as  I  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  seeking  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  through  a  Convention, 
I  ought,  in  my  political  action,  to  abide  by  it. 

"  Therefore,  upon  full  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, respect  for  the  apparent  decision  of  the  people, 
duty  to  the  noble  and  patriotic  party  who  are  struggling 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  South  against  Northern  ag- 
gression, and  to  preserve  our  institutions  from  the  fatal 
effects  of  consolidating  all  power  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  a  sense  of  self-respect  which  inclines  me  not 
to  seek  a  public  station  in  which  my  opinions  upon  vital 
questions  are  not  sustained  by  a  majority  of  my  constit- 
uents, all  concur  in  inducing  me  to  the  opinion  that  my 
duty  requires  me  to  retire  from  the  position  which  I  oc- 
cupy as  the  Democratic  State-rights  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. With  emotions  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the 
patriotic  party  by  which  I  was  nominated  for  the  evi- 
dences of  their  unfaltering  confidence,  both  in  the  nom- 
ination and  in  the  warm  and  hearty  reception  with  which 
I  have  been  met  every  where  in  the  canvass,  I  tender  my 
resignation  of  the  high  and  honorable  post  of  their  chief 
standard-bearer  in  the  pending  canvass,  pledging  myself 
to  them  and  to  the  country  that  I  will,  to  the  last,  serve 
the  great  cause  of  State  Rights  as  faithfully  in  the  ranks 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  do  in  high  position. 

"  J.  A.  QUITMAN. 

"Monmouth,  Sept.  6th,  1851." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Colonel  Davis. — Union  Convention. — Governor  Foote. — Quitman's 
Views.  —  Democratic  State  Convention.  —  Quitman's  Speech. — 
Letter  to  B.  F.  Dill. — Presidential  Election. — General  Pierce. — 
Letter  to  Chapman. — Letter  to  Central  Committee. — General 
Scott. — Correspondence  with  Judge  Wilkinson. — Elwood  Fisher. 
— R.  D.  Cralle. — Nominated  for  Vice-president  in  Alabama. — 
Memphis  Convention. — The  Doctrine  of  Protection. — Quitman  at 
Rhinebeck. — Defends  the  Institutions  of  the  South. — Meditates 
the  Liberation  of  Cuba. — Arraigned  in  New  Orleans. — His  De- 
fense.— Reply  to  Judge  Campbell. — Letter  to.  Thomas  Keed  and 
H.  T.  Ellett. — His  Relations  with  Cuba  not  yet  to  be  explained. 

IN  this  contingency,  the  Democratic  ticket  being  with- 
out a  leader,  and  the  election  near  at  hand,  the  Central 
Democratic  Executive  Committee,  backed  by  an  em- 
phatic appeal  from  the  state-rights  press,  prevailed  on 
Colonel  Jefferson  Davis  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope.  He 
was  enfeebled  by  illness  and  almost  blind,  but  he  entered 
immediately  on  the  canvass  with  characteristic  energy. 
Ill  health  and  the  want  of  time  prevented  his  success, 
but  he  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  reaction  which 
soon  occurred. 

The  State  Convention,  otherwise  called  the  Union 
Convention,  assembled  in  the  capitol  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1851.  It  reversed  all  that  had  been  hitherto 
done  in  Mississippi  to  embody  Southern  sentiment  for 
resistance  and  defense. 

The  Position  of  Mississippi,  declared  in  Convention  at 
Jackson,  which  met  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1851. 

The  people  of  Mississippi,  in  convention  assembled, 
as  expressive  of  their  deliberate  judgment  on  the  great 
questions  involved  in  the  sectional  controversy  between 
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the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

1st.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
the  people  of  Mississippi,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise, have  maturely  considered  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, embracing  a  series  of  measures  for  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  the  organization 
of  territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
the  establishment  of  a  boundary  between  the  latter  and 
the  State  of  Texas,  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
slaves ;  and,  connected  with  them,  the  rejection  of  the 
proposition  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  while  they  do  not  entirely  approve,  will  abide 
by  it  as  a  permanent  adjustment  of  this  sectional  contro- 
versy, so  long  as  the  same,  in  all  its  features,  shall  be 
faithfully  adhered  to  and  enforced. 

Zd.'Jtesolved,  That  we  perceive  nothing  in  the  above 
recited  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  should  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  friendly  and 
peaceful  "  existing  relations  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  government  and  people  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi." 

3d.  Therefore  resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Convention,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  will 
abide  by  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  without  amendment.  That  they  hold 
the  Union  secondary  in  importance  only  to  the  rights 
and  principles  it  was  designed  to  perpetuate ;  that  past 
associations,  present  fruition,  and  future  prospects  will 
bind  them  to  it  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the  safe- 
guard of  those  rights  and  principles. 

4th.  ^Resolved  farther,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  asserted  right  of  secession  from  the  Union, 
on  the  part  of  a  state  or  states,  is  utterly  unsanctioned 
by  the  federal  Constitution,  which  was  framed  to  "  es- 
tablish" and  not  to  destroy  the  Union  of  the  states,  and 
that  no  secession  can,  in  fact,  take  place  without  a  sub- 
version of  the  Union  established,  and  which  will  not  vir- 
tually amount  in  its  effects  and  consequences  to  a  civil 
revolution. 
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5th.  Resolved  farther,  That  while,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Convention,  such  are  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  still,  violations  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  state  may  occur,  which 
would  amount  to  intolerable  oppression,  and  would  justify 
a  resort  to  measures  of  resistance,  among  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Convention,  the  people  of  the  state  have 
designated  the  following : 

1st.  The  interference  by  Congressional  legislation  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  states. 

2d.  The  interference  with  the  trade  in  slaves  between 
the  states. 

3d.  Any  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  places  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  incompatible  with  the  safety 
and  domestic  tranquillity — the  rights  and  honor  of  the 
slaveholding  states. 

4th.  The  refusal  by  Congress  to  admit  a  new  state  into 
the  Union  on  the  ground  of  her  tolerating  slavery  within 
her  limits. 

5th.  The  passage  of  any  law  by  Congress  prohibiting 
slavery  in  any  one  of  the  territories. 

6th.  The  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  neg- 
lect or  refusal  by  the  general  government  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  provisions  for  the  reclamation  of  fugi- 
tive slaves. 

6th.  Resolved  farther,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  people,  in  the  recent  elections,  have  been  gov- 
erned by  an  abiding  confidence  that  the  said  adjustment 
measures  of  Congress  would  be  enforced  in  good  faith  in 
every  section  of  the  land. 

7th.  Resolved  farther,  That,  as  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  desire 
all  farther  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  to  cease,  and 
have  acted  upon  and  decided  all  the  foregoing  questions, 
thereby  making  it  the  duty  of  this  Convention  to  pass  no 
acts  within  the  purview  and  spirit  of  the  law  under  which 
it  is  called,  this  Convention  deems  it  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  the  people,  for  their  approval  or  "disapproval  at  the 
ballot-box,  its  action  in  the  premises. 

8th.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
without  intending  to  call  in  question  the  motives  of  the 
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members  of  the  Legislature,  the  call  of  this  Convention 
by  the  Legislature,  at  its  late  extraordinary  session,  was 
unauthorized  by  the  people,  and  that  said  act,  in  peremp- 
torily ordering  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  state 
without  first?  submitting  to  them  the  question  whether 
there  should  be  a  convention  or  no  convention,  was  an 
unwarranted  assumption  of  power  by  the  Legislature,  at 
war  with  the  spirit  of  republican  institutions,  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  can  never 
be  rightfully  invoked  as  a  precedent. 

It  is  not  in  place  here  to  follow  this  matter  farther. 
It  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  state.*  But  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  concessions  made  by  that  body, 
and  especially  the  repudiation  of  the  great  fundamental 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  the  right  of  secession,  gave  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  so-called  Union  party,  and  terminated 
its  existence  in  less  than  two  years.  The  Nashville  Con- 
vention turned  out  to  be  an  abortion.  Foote  had  been 
elected  governor  by  a  lean  majority,  with  the  general 
understanding  that  he  should  be  returned  to  the  Senate 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term.  But  before  that  period 
arrived  the  Democratic  State-rights  party  was  again  in 
power ;  one  of  its  most  gifted  and  consistent  leaders,  the 
warm  personal  and  political  friend  of  Quitman,f  had  been 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  Legislature  was  of  the  same  complexion.  Governor 
Foote  declined  a  poll  for  the  Senate,  and  left  the  state 
for  California,  without  even  a  demonstration  of  gratitude 
from  a  party  whose  heterogeneous  ranks  he  had  consol- 
idated and  disciplined,  and  whom,  in  the  face  of  a  tem- 
pest of  opposition,  he  had  conducted  to  victory. 

The  following  letter  from  Gen.  Quitman,  dated  Dec. 
29th,  1851,  will  be  read  with  interest,  foreshadowing,  as 
it  does,  the  line  of  conduct  recently  adopted  by  the  Mis- 

*  A  complete  history  of  Mississippi  will  soon  appear,  from  the  pen 
of  B.  W.  Sanders,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  in  the  South, 
f  Hon.  John  J.  M'Rae. 
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sissippi  and  other  Southern  delegates,  in  the  Charleston 
Convention. 

To  W.  D.  Chapman,  Editor  of  the  Standard,  Columbus, 


*****  "The  feverish  anxiety  to  bury  the  past  in 
oblivion,  exhibited  by  many  presses  and  state -rights 
men,  carries  with  it  a  reproach  upon  ourselves  for  having 
raised  opposition  to  the  compromise  measures.  We, 
nine  tenths  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  state,  were 
the  agitators.  We  proposed  to  meet  what  we  deemed 
fatal  encroachment  upon  our  state  as  well  as  personal 
rights  promptly  and  effectually  at  the  threshold.  We 
were  beaten  by  our  old  foe,  the  Federal  Whigs,  aided  by 
desertions  from  the  democratic  faith,  and  now  we  most 
anxiously  implore  the  latter  to  forget  the  past,  as  if  the 
error  was  ours  and  not  theirs.  The  foreshadowing  in- 
fluence of  the  next  presidential  campaign  may  procure 
our  pardon,  but  not,  I  predict,  without  our  submitting  to 
the  decimation  of  our  front  rank  in  the  late  »fight.  I  re- 
gret exceedingly  that  your  very  civil  letter,  asking  my 
opinion  in  relation  to  uniting  with  Northern  Democrats 
in  nominating  a  candidate  for  President,  did  not  reach 
my  hands  in  time  to  render  my  answer  of  any  value  to 
you.  The  die  is  now  cast.  The  press,  with  scarce  an 
exception  that  I  have  seen,  and  apparently  the  great  body 
of  our  party,  not  only  seem  to  concur  in  the  proposal, 
but  are  disposed  to  read  out  of  the  party  those  who 
think  differently.  It  is  still  open  for  discussion  in  our 
proposed  state  convention.  I  hope  it  will  then  receive  a 
most  serious  consideration.  A  concurrence  of  leading 
men  in  that  body  can  only  check  the  strong  propensity 
to  take  part  in  a  fight  in  which  sixty  millions  of  annual 
revenue  and  thirty  thousand  public  offices  are  to  be  di- 
vided. From  the  highest  statesman  down  to  the  small- 
est village  politician  there  is  in  that  great  lottery  a  chance 
for  a  prize,  if  he  shall  have  had  the  luck  to  shout  on  the  suc- 
cessful side.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  the 
central  tendency  of  our  government  than  is  exhibited  in 
our  own  case  ?  We  of  the  State-rights  party  complain  of 
the  overshadowing  influence  of  federal  power.  We  pro- 
fess to  be  organized  in  opposition  to  that  influence,  and 
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yet,  as  the  trial  of  our  principles  approaches,  we  can 
not  resist  the  temptation  which  that  influence  presents. 
We  not  only  rush  wildly  into  the  contest  for  the  posses- 
sion of  that  power,  but  become  so  absorbed  in  its  very 
influence  that  we  propose  to  leave  our  political  principles 
behind  while  engaged  in  the  contest.  Since  the  people 
of  this  state  authoritatively  declared  in  the  September 
elections  their  opposition  to  all  schemes  of  resistance  to 
the  aggressive  acts  of  Congress,  it  would  be  both  im- 
proper and  impracticable  to  keep  up  an  organization 
founded  alone  upon  the  question  of  state  resistance.  But 
the  organization  of  the  Democratic  State-rights  party 
embraced  other  great  and  permanent  principles,  as  broad 
and  lasting  as  the  protection  of  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  states.  It  fur- 
nished a  platform  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  for 
every  true  Southern  Democrat  to  stand  upon.  Had  I, 
then,  been  originally  consulted  by  our  party,  I  would 
have  advised  preserving  the  Democratic  State-rights  or- 
ganization, with  effective  associations  in  every  county, 
and  would  have  left  those  of  the  Union  Democrats  who 
concur  in  ^general  principles  with  us,  but  merely  were  op- 
posed to  our  remedial  action,  to  unite  with  us,  as  such 
undoubtedly  would.  As  such  party,  we  might  have  de- 
clared our  abandonment  of  the  practical  question  of  state 
resistance,  yielding  it  up  to  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
we  might  have  left  on  record  our  protest  against  the  ag- 
gression, and  our  condemnation  of  those  false  Southern 
men  who  had  aided  to  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  wrong.  Standing  thus  organized  upon  the 
great  slavery  and  state-rights  principles,  we  should  have 
assumed  toward  the  great  national  parties,  whatever 
names  or  shapes  they  might  assume,  an  armed  neutrality ; 
but  we  should  have  tendered  to  the  Northern  Democracy 
our  cordial  co-operation,  on  condition  that  they  would 
assume  positions  consistent  with  our  equality  and  safety 
in  the  Union.  In  case  such  concession  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, we  should  have  proclaimed  our  determination  not 
to  support  their  candidate  for  the  presidency  unless 
made  acceptable  to  us  by  pledges  or  otherwise.  This 
course  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  more  likely  to 
secure  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  acceptable  to  us, 
G2 
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than  would  be  our  presence  in  the  Convention  and  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Greater  respect  would  have 
been  paid  to  our  position,  because  we  would  have  been 
deemed  to  be  in  earnest.  We  might,  at  least,  have  forced 
the  selection'bf  a  state-rights  Southern  man  for  the  vice- 
presidency.  As  it  is,  we  shall  get  some  wishy-washy 
general  resolutions,  and  Cobb,  King,  or  Foote  for  the 
vice-presidency. 

"  Such  are  my  opinions,  but  the  great  mass  of  our  party 
seem  bent  upon  a  convention  at  home  and  a  fusion  with 
the  Northern  Democracy  in  a  general  convention ;  and 
are  amiable  enough  to  be  content  with  platforms  from 
which  Cass  and  Foote  and  others  insisted  that  they  could 
rob  us  of  the  public  domain,  so  it  was  not  done  a  laWil- 
mot.  It  seems  now  pretty  well  understood  that  we  are 
to  meet  on  the  8th  proximo,  to  select  delegates  to  a  Bal- 
timore Convention,  and  to  suggest  Buchanan  and  Davis 
as  our  choice  of  candidates  ;  and  I  am  apprehensive  that, 
in  the  present  sociable  temper  of  our  friends,  strong  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  keep  out  of  our  Convention  all 
questions  but  a  reaffirmance  of  old  Baltimore  platforms, 
upon  which  Foote,  and  Cobb,  and  Cass,  and  f^m.  Hous- 
ton profess  to  repose  with  so  much  self-complacency.  I 
take  occasion  to  say,  from  the  heart,  that  the  selection 
by  a  Baltimore  Convention,  even  for  the  second  place,  of 
some  sterling  Southern  patriot,  such  as  Davis,  Mason,  or 
Hunter,  would  go  far  with  me  to  make  the  ticket  accept- 
able ;  but  it  is  wild  fancy  to  suppose  that  any  prominent 
man  who  has  opposed  the  admission  of  California,  etc., 
etc.,  will  be  nominated,  unless  it  is  made  the  price  of  our 
own  co-operation.  Our  delegates  may  fret  a  little,  but 
they  will  be  overruled,  under  the  supposition  that  the 
same  influences  which  brought  them  to  the  Convention 
will  carry  them  to  the  support  of  any  ticket  called  Dem- 
ocratic. We  have  lost  our  influence.  Southern  thun- 
der is  now  regarded  but  a  '  brutum  fulme?i>  as  harmless 
as  the  rattling  behind  the  scenes.  Considering,  then,  all 
things,  the  mind  of  our  party  made  up,  and  the  justifica- 
tion we  appear  to  have — in  the  attempt  of  the  Union 
Democrats  to  get  up  a  representation  to  Baltimore,  and 
thereby  to  rob  us  of  our  good  name — I  have  concluded 
we  must  meet  on  the  8th  of  January.  What  shall  we 
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do  there  ?  I  would  reaffirm  all  the  gefceral  principles  as- 
serted at  our  last  June  Convention  ;  declare  that  we  will 
not  support  for  President  or  Vice-president  any  Southern 
man  who  supported  the  admission  of  California,  Slave- 
trade  Bill,  or  the  Texas  Bill ;  prescribe  the  terms  on 
which  we  are  willing  to  act  with  the  Northern  Democ- 
racy, and  appoint  delegates  instructed  to  retire  if  our 
terms  are  not  acceded  to  by  the  Baltimore  Convention. 
We  should  make  no  nominations,  unless  we  think  fit  to 
present  the  name  of  Col.  Davis  for  Vice-president. 

"  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  act  with  the  mass  of  our  party, 
but  I  will  not  vote  for  any  nominee  tainted  with  federal- 
ism, or  hostile  to  us  on  the  slavery  question  ;  nor  will  I 
support  or  associate  politically  with  any  Southern  man 
who  advocated  or  aided  to  bring  about  the  '  Compro- 
mise,' who  assisted  to  rob  us  of  our  equality,  and  to 
bheat  us  out  of  the  public  domain.  I  would  as  soon  fra- 
ternize with  the  Abolitionist. 

"  Before  three  weeks  pass  there  will  be  a  new  and 
powerful  party  in  the  country.  The  electric  fire  of  the 

freat  Magyar  is  now  creating  its  elements.  Our  quan- 
am  little  friend,  R.  J.  Walker,  physically  little,  but  a 
giant  in  vast  political  schemes,  will  form  it  into  shape, 
and  move  it  majestically  down  into  the  political  plain 
like  a  Macedonian  phalanx,  united  by  one  principle  into 
a  solid  mass.  Perhaps  we  may  make  the  best  terms 
with  these  new  progressives,  for  I  fear  that  good  old- 
fashioned  Jeffersonian  Democracy  is  about  to  be  among 
the  things  that  were.  '  Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria  Dar- 
danidum.' " 


The  Democratic  State  Rights  Convention  assembled  in 
great  strength  on  the  8th  of  January,  1852.  A  general 
spirit  of  harmony  and  conciliation  prevailed,  and  it  was 
considered  expedient,  with  a  view  of  uniting  the  entire 
Democracy  of  the  state,  merely  to  adopt  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions,  and  reaffirm  the  Baltimore 
Convention  resolutions,  as  embodying  the  creed  of  the 
party.  Mr.  Barry,  of  Lownds,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  members  of  the  Convention,  and  Mr.  Fontaine, 
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an  influential  member  from  Pontotoc,  submitted  some  ad- 
ditional ones.  The  chair  ruled  these  amendments  out  of 
order,  and,  on  an  appeal  from  the  decision,  Quitman  spoko 
in  substance  as  follows: 

"  ME.  PBESIDENT, — I  do  not  expect,  from  any  thing  I 
shall  say,  to  change  the  apparent  determination  of  this 
body  to  reject  any  resolution  of  the  character  now  pre- 
sented. I  would  not  speak  did  I  not  feel,  from  the  posi- 
tion I  have  held,  that  my  silence  might  be  misconstrued. 
I  know  that  the  question  before  the  Convention  is  upon 
the  appeal  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  declaring 
the  resolution  offered  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Barry,  out  of  or- 
der, and  that  it  is  not  strictly  parliamentary  on  this  ques- 
tion to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  resolution ;  but  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  (Col.  Davis) 
has  been  permitted  to  discuss  the  subject  generally,  and, 
as  it  is  not  probable,  from  the  apparent  disposition  of  the 
Convention,  that  any  other  opportunity  will  occur,  I  re- 
spectfully ask  leave,  briefly,  to  present  my  opinions  upon 
this  subject.  But,  first,  let  me  ask  those  gentlemen  who 
would  dispose  of  these  resolutions  so  unceremoniously, 
in  what  are  they  out  of  order?  Tf  the  general  commit- 
tee, to  which  all  resolutions  involving  principle  were  to 
be  referred,  still  exists,  these  resolutions  ought  to  be  en- 
tertained and  referred.  If  the  committee  is  defunct,  they 
should  be  considered  and  debated  on  here.  I  see  no 
good  reason  to  exclude  them,  save  that  the  mind  of  the 
majority  is  made  up  against  them.  I  ask,  however,  that 
no  technical  forms  shall  deprive  us  who  favor  these  res- 
olutions from  the  privilege  of  recording  our  votes  for 
them. 

"  I,  for  one,  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  to 
principle  and  policy,  upon  this  first  occasion  that  the 
Democratic  party  have  assembled  round  their  council- 
fires  since  the  great  contest  through  which  we  have  just 
passed,  that  we  should  fully  define  our  position  upon  the 
leading  political  issues  now  occupying  the  public  atten- 
tion. I  would  go  farther  than  these  resolutions,  or  even 
those  heretofore  presented  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Handy.  I 
would  exactly  define  how  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
State  Convention  are  obligatory  upon  us  as  citizens,  and 
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so  far  I  would  declare  our  submission  to  them ;  but  with 
that  exception  I  would  reaffirm  all  the  general  principles 
asserted  by  the  June  Convention  of  the  Democratic 
State-rights  party ;  principles  which  we  then  deemed  to 
be  elementary  in  our  system  of  government,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and 
the  protection  of  our  especial  property  interests.  Is 
there  any  gentleman  on  this  floor  who  will  deny  that 
they  are  less  so  now  than  they  were  then  ?  The  least  we 
can  do  to  preserve  our  consistency  and  to  maintain  that 
frank  and  bold  character  which  has  heretofore  marked 
the  Democratic  party,  is  to  adopt  these  resolutions  or 
some  similar  ones.  If  we  give  them  the  go-by,  will  it 
not  be  said  that  we  dared  not  to  meet  the  question  of 
the  right  of  secession  ?  But  gentlemen  say  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  assert  abstract  rights.  Why,  then,  did  we 
adopt  the  resolutions  of  1798  and  '9,  and  those  of  the  Bal- 
timore Convention  ?  Let  me  remind  you  that,  though  it 
may  be  an  abstract  right,  it  is  not  an  abstract  question. 
Unfortunately,  this  great  question  involving  the  whole 
of  state-rights  is  now  pressed  upon  us  from  every  quar- 
ter. In  the  rapid  strides  we  are  making  toward  central- 
ism, the  defenders  of  state-rights  find  their  doctrine  nei- 
ther fashionable  nor  profitable.  Allured  by  the  splendor 
of  a  government  which  dispenses  fifty  millions  per  an- 
num and  thirty  thousand  offices,  few  politicians  are  dis- 
posed to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  band  who  are 
yet  defending  this  last  defile  against  the  hosts  of  consol- 
idation. It  seems  to  me  that  the  assertion  of  this  great 
elementary  principle  which  distinguishes  the  Democrat 
from  the  Federalist  is  more  than  ever  demanded  from  us, 
A  regular  convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  people 
of  this  state  assembled  in  November  last  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  resistance  to  the  late  ag- 
gressive acts  of  Congress.  That  Convention  overstep- 
ped its  powers,  and  passed  a  resolution  denying  to  the 
state  the  right  of  secession ;  that  is,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  to  resume  the  political  powers  delegated 
to  the  federal  government,  asserting  that  such  act  would 
be  revolutionary,  and,  by  implication,  admitting  the  right 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  not  only  to  coerce 
a  state  by  military  force,  but  to  prosecute  and  execute 
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her  citizens  for  obeying  the  sovereign  act  of  the  state. 
If  this  act  of  the  Convention  was  authorized,  it  is  a  form- 
al surrender  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  an  abandon- 
ment of  her  rights,  a  voluntary  suicide. 

"  Now  while  I  deny  that  this  act  of  the  Convention 
was  authoritative  or  within  the  scope  of  its  powers,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  the  declaration  will  be  regarded  by 
all  the  world  as  indicating  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Mississippi,  as,  in  fact,  the  position  of  our  state  on  that 
subject.  If,  then,  we,  the  Democratic  party,  at  the  first 
great  family  meeting  which  has  occurred  after  this  posi- 
tion has  been  given  to  our  state,  shall  fail  to  negative 
that  degrading  resolution,  will  not  our  silence  imply  our 
assent  to  it  ?  Come  what  will,  I  am  for  meeting  such 
position  promptly  and  emphatically.  Let  us  leave  noth- 
ing to  implication.  Let  our  disclaimer  of  concessions, 
so  degrading  in  a  sovereign  state,  be  as  loud  as  their  ut- 
terance ;  ay,  let  it  reverberate  in  thunder  tones  through- 
out the  land!  Why  should  we  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
utter  our  firm  conviction  of  a  principle  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  our  government  ?  Gentlemen  say  it  is  su- 
perfluous, that  it  is  contained  in  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  which  we  have  adopted,  and  yet  they 
know  that  those  who  most  loudly  denounce  this  great 
sovereign  state  right  profess  to  stand  upon  the  platform 
of  these  celebrated  resolutions.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Baltimore  resolutions.  Both  have  been  frittered 
away  by  cunning  sophistries.  To  a  plain  man,  it  is  true, 
it  would  appear  that  the  admission  of  the  right  of  a  state 
to  judge  of  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the 
mode  and  measure  of  redress,  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
her  right  to  seek  that  redress  by  withdrawing  from  the 
confederation,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Baltimore  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  equality  of  the 
states  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
both ;  but  did  they  shield  the  Southern  States  from  be- 
ing despoiled  of  their  share  of  the  domain,  or  save  them 
from  the  insulting  discrimination  against  their  citizens 
made  by  the  bill  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in  the  feder- 
al district  ?  If,  in  passing  these  resolutions,  we  have  a 
purpose,  let  us  boldly  avow  it  ?  Let  us  no  longer  de- 
ceive ourselves.  These  resolutions,  like  the  Bible  and 
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the  Constitution,  are,  as  we  know  from  experience,  va- 
riously construed.  Our  purpose  should  be  to  let  the 
world  know  what  we  mean. 

"  But  it  is  urged  against  the  resolutions  now  before 
the  Convention  that  the  introduction  of  any  new  issue 
might  prejudice  the  claims  of  a  favorite  son  of  this  state 
to  a  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency  —  might  cause 
the  exclusion  of  our  delegates  from  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention, and  might  impair  the  prospects  of  harmony  in 
the  Democratic  ranks.  I  propose  briefly  to  notice  each 
of  them.  I  speak  from  the  heart  when  I  say  that  there 
is  no  man  in  this  convention  who  would  be  more  gratified 
than  I  would  be  at  the  selection  by  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention of  Col.  Davis  for  the  distinguished  station  to 
which  he  is  recommended.  It  would  be  regarded  by 
me  as  a  great  point  gained  ;  not  because  he  is  my  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  not  because  he  is  eminent  as  a  statesman 
and  soldier,  but  because  he  is  a  firm  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  states,  and  a  true  friend  of  the  South  ;  be- 
cause, in  short,  I  think  his  opinions  upon  state  rights  and 
slavery  concur  with  my  own.  I  would,  therefore,  be  the 
last  man  to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  so  great  a 
good ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  plain  dec- 
laration of  principles  which  that  distinguished  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  most  of  us,  are  known  to  entertain,  can 
have  such  effect.  On  the  contrary,  my  impression  is, 
that  any  appearance  of  evasion  on  our  part  will  have  the 
effect  not  only  to  weaken  our  cause,  but  to  injure  those 
who  have  been  prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  our  princi- 
ples. 

"As  to  our  being  excluded  from  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention, let  that  alarm  no  one.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  aspirants  for  the  presidency  and  their 
friends  are  more  afraid  that  the  State-rights  Democrats 
will  not  be  there  than  disposed  to  shut  the  door  against 
them  if  they  come.  They  know  full  well  that,  in  the 
present  divisions  of  public  sentiment,  no  Democrat  can 
be  elected  without  the  support  of  the  state-rights  men. 
Take  from  the  Democratic  party  those  who  assert  the 
right  of  a  state  as  a  sovereign  to  resume  her  delegated 
powers,  and  scarce  a  corporal's  guard  would  be  left.  This 
state  of  things  furnishes  an  additional  reason  why  we 
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should  avail  ourselves  of  this  important  occasion  to  ob- 
tain the  recognition  of  sound  principles.  Of  what  con- 
sequence is  it  who  is  elected  President  beyond  the  secur-. 
ing  a  principle  ?  Without  this  the  contest  would  be  a 
mere  struggle  for  office,  interesting  only  to  those  who 
expected  a  share  of  the  spoils.  I  came  here  in  the  hope 
that,  through  the  Democratic  party,  something  might  be 
gained  to  preserve  the  remaining  rights  of  the  South, 
and  protect  us  from  the  great  evil  now  staring  us  in  the 
face — the  proclivity  of  our  system  to  the  consolidation 
of  all  power  in  the  federal  head.  But  for  that  I  would 
not  be  here :  as  I  want  no  office,  I  could  have  no  motive 
to  embark  in  the  presidential  contest  but  the  success  of 
principle.  We  favor  a  democratic  organization  as  a 
means  of  effecting  something  to  check  federalism  and 
centralism.  I  freely  confess  that,  had  I  originally  been 
consulted  in  regard  to  this  movement,  I  would  have  ad- 
vised the  Democratic  party  of  the  state  to  remain  organ- 
ized, and  to  tender  to  the  national  Democratic  party  our 
co-operation  only  on  condition  that  the  nominations  were 
made  acceptable  to  us.  Such  a  position  would,  I  think, 
in  the  present  crisis,  have  given  us  more  weight  and  in- 
fluence than  we  will  have  if  present  and  acting  in  the 
national  convention.  It  is,  however,  deemed  proper  to 
send  delegates  to  the  general  convention.  Let  us,  then, 
by  the  declaration  of  principles,  furnish  our  representa- 
tion in  that  body  with  a  chart  to  guide  them. 

"I  have  thus  briefly,  Mr.  President,  presented  my 
views.  It  is  apparent  that  they  are  not  acceptable  to 
the  majority:  I  shall,  however,  respect  the  action  of  the 
Convention,  and,  unless  I  am  called  on  to  sacrifice  a  prin- 
ciple, I  shall  conform  to  it,  because  I  know  not  where  else 
to  look  except  to  the  Democracy  for  effective  help  in  this 
day  of  tribulation  to  the  South.  I  expect  to  support  the 
nominees  of  the  Democratic  Convention  for  president  and 
vice-president ;  but  I  will  not  vote  for  any  Southern  man 
who  advocated  that  cunning  series  of  measures  called  the 
adjustment,  by  which  the  slaveholding  states  were  strip- 
ped of  their  equal  rights  in  the  public  territory,  and  de- 
graded from  the  position  of  equals  in  the  confederacy. 
I  may  pardon  the  advocacy  of  these  measures  by  a 
Northern  man,  because,  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy, 
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he  but  sided  with  his  section;  but  the  Southern  man 
who  deserted  us  in  the  hour  of  need  I  can  never  trust. 
I  speak  not  of  the  great  mass  of  those  who  acquiesced  in 
the  wrong,  because  to  them  the  remedy  appeared  a  great- 
er evil  than  submission,  but  of  those  who  were  active 
agents  in  the  support  of  disastrous  measures,  that  time 
will  show  constitute  but  the  first  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  our  domestic  institutions  and 
the  final  degradation  of  the  Southern  States." 

On  the  20th  of  February,  in  a  letter  to  B.  F.  Dill,  edi- 
tor of  the  Oxford  Organizer,  he  comments  on  the  recent 
Democratic  Convention : 

*  *  *  *  "  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  that  I  take 
but  little  interest  in  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  our 
state.  I  can  scarcely  make  out  what  it  is.  Last  summer 
the  contest  was  noble  and  sublime :  it  involved  questions 
the  greatest  which  can  arise  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  practically  affecting  our  civil  liberty  and  pros- 
perity. 

"  Spoils,  office,  even  men  were  forgotten  in  the  contest ; 
intellect  and  patriotism  were  every  where  aroused  and 
warmed  into  action ;  our  presses  were  honest,  fearless, 
and  manly;  the  State-rights  party  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict like  men  who  felt  that  they  were  right — that  truth, 
justice,  and  virtue  were  on  their  side.  How  is  it  now  ? 
You  have  well  said  that  the  struggle  seems  to  be  merely 
to  break  down  Foote,  and  I  fear  that  many  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  important  principles  to  effect  it.  For  that 
purpose  the  Democracy  is  to  be  rallied ;  we  are  asked 
not  only  to  join  our  voices  with  Cass,  and  Chase,  and 
Benton,  and  Rantoul,  the  Van  Burens,  and  Donelson,  the 
veriest  puppy  of  the  pack,  in  shouting  hosanna  to  a  name, 
but  also  to  repudiate  what  we  said  six  months  ago,  or, 
what  is  as  bad,  preserve  a  deceptive  silence  in  regard  to 
aggressions  which,  but  la  short  time  since,  we  thought 
almost  justified  extreme  resorts. 

"  Foote  is  now  assailed,  not  for  his  agency  in  robbing 
us  of  the  public  domain,  and  stigmatizing  our  institu- 
tions by  odious  discriminations.  No,  a  discussion  of 
these  acts  would  revive  a  subject  which  we  are  required 
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to  forget.  Many  of  our  politicians  seem  to  shrink  from 
it  as  if  they  were  touched  in  a  sore  place.  The  hard 
blow  of  a  defeat  and  exclusion  from  office  makes  them 
sensitive  at  the  very  idea  of  state  rights.  For  his  course 
on  the  Compromise  measures,  which  ought  to  consign 
him  to  political  infamy,  Foote  is  not  now  attacked.  The 
war  is  now  upon  him  for  his  finality  resolutions  in  the 
Senate.  Now  seriously,  being  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
for  myself  and  speaking  boldly,  I  consider  this  act  of 
Foote's  commendable.  In  his  canvass  the  burden  of  his 
song  every  where  was,  that  the  adjustment  was  a  final 
settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  and  he  pledged  him- 
self, under  the  witness's  oath,  that  the  Northern  people 
would  so  recognize  it.  It  was  therefore  honest  in  him 
to  submit  the  test  to  them.  In  this  he  was  consistent  and 
bold.  Why  should  we,  who  complained  of  the  Compro- 
mise as  a  gross  wrong,  and  who  declared  that  although 
the  North  received  the  lion's  share,  she  would  not  stand 
by  it,  complain  of  Foote  submitting  the  test  to  the  North- 
ern people?  We  were  but  lately  for  agitating  against 
the  outrage.  Has  our  defeat  caused  any  real  affection 
for  the  measure,  or  does  not  our  peaceable  disposition 
arise  from  the  desire  to  control  a  government  which  dis- 
tributes fifty  millions  per  annum  and  dispenses  thirty  thou- 
sand offices?  Is  not  this  the  reason  why  we  denounce 
the  agitation  of  a  question  which  may  disorganize  the 
Democratic  party  ?  This  may  be  politic  to  obtain  pow- 
er, but  it  is  not  the  way  to  secure  principle.  In  my 
judgment,  however,  the  question  will  come  up.  All  ap- 
pears now  quiet ;  but  why  is  it  that  so  many  presses  de- 
vote col  umnv  after  column  to  efforts  to  keep  down  the 
question?  It  is  because  the  politicians  see  and  know 
that  there  are  many  thousands  who,  like  you  and  I,  feel 
ashamed  of  the  present  position  of  our  party ;  who  are 
not  disposed  to  stultify  ourselves  by  admitting  that, 
plundered  and  oppressed  as  we  have  been,  after  all  there 
is  nothing  like  old  party  issues.*  Had  I  been  originally 
consulted,  I  would  have  recommended  that  we  should 
have  retained  our  old  Democratic  State-rights  organi- 
zation. I  am  a  Democrat,  because  democracy  has  hereto- 
fore sustained  state  rights.  When  it  shall  cease  to  do 
so,  the .  name  will  have  no  charm  for  me.  Democracy 
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lias  generally  boldly  met  practical  issues  as  they  came 
up.  She  has  generally  boldly  thrown  herself  in  the 
breach  when  assaults  were  made  upon  the  Constitution 
or  the  rights  of  the  states.  I  think  I  see,  at  the  present 
time,  a  strong  tendency  to  centralism,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  federal  character  of  our  system,  to  the  sapping  and 
mining  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states.  Our  doctrines 
are  becoming  unfashionable.  Soon  they  will  be  held 
criminal.  The  oft-repeated  phrases  of  '  loyalty  to  the 
Union*  is  but  the  precursor  of  laws  to  suppress  disloyal 
sentiments.  There  is  every  indication  now,  from  the 
timidity  of  state-rights  men,  that  we,  I  mean  you  and  I, 
will  live  to  see  and  feel  such  laws. 

"I  attended  the  late  Democratic  Convention  in  the 
hope  that  there  we  might  do  something  to  secure  the  re- 
maining rights  that  are  left  to  us,  but  I  soon  found  that 
the  majority  had  come  there  to  combine  against  Foote, 
and  to  unite  with  Northern  Democrats  to  make  a  Presi- 
dent. Barry,  Fontaine,  Handy,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
Old  Guard,  with  myself,  stood  alone  in  favor  of  a  bold 
and  frank  exposition  of  our  political  principles  and  po- 
sition. 

"  We  were  told  that  as  Democrats  we  must  not  only 
acquiesce  in  the  Compromise,  but  we  must  do  nothing  to 
bring  back  the  recollection  of  the  late  contest,  and  say 
not  a  word  about  the  rights  of  secession. 

"The  great  object  was  to  cover  every  thing  under  the 
broad  shield  of  Democracy,  and  the  greatest  impatience 
was  manifested  at  the  bare  mention  of  any  resolution 
but  those  general  ones  which  have  before  been  adopted. 

"  Now,  I  acquiesce  in  the  Compromise  precisely  as  I 
did  in  the  election  of  Foote.  I  submit  to  both,  because 
the  people  have  refused  to  resist  the  former,  and  have 
put  the  latter  in  the  calendar  as  a  political  saint.  It 
would  be  well  for  those  who  now  so  strenuously  press 
us  to  forget  the  wrong  which  has  been  inflicted  on  us, 
also  for  the  same  reason  to  forget  the  offenses  which  the 
saint  has  committed. 

"  I  am  thus  entirely  out  of  the  contest.  I  speak  of 
the  political  contest  now  going  on  in  the  state,  and  can 
look  on  calmly.  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  to  take  any  interest  in  old  is- 
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sues  when  new  ones  of  greater  magnitude  press  them- 
selves on  the  public  attention. 

"The  question  now  presents  itself:  What  shall  we 
of  the  strict  state-rights  school,  what  shall  the  'Old 
Guard'  do  ?  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  statesman  to  despair 
of  the  country. 

"  I  can  suggest  no  better  means  of  preserving  our  prin- 
ciples than  to  form  associations  without  reference  to  elec- 
tions. The  sacred  fire  was  preserved  in  the  deep  recess- 
es of  the  temple  for  centuries  by  thfe"  vestal  virgins ;  thus 
we  may  preserve  and  extend  sound  principles,  until -the 
day  shall  come  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  strike  a  blow 
for  their  defense.  But  upon  this  subject  we  should  con- 
sult together. 

"  I  now  expect  to  support  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  President,  but  I  will  not  pledge  myself  until  I  know 
who  is  nominated.  If  I  felt  disposed  to  act  the  seer,  I 
would  predict  that  Kossuth  will  elect  the  next  President. 
If  Walker  becomes  a  candidate  on  his  principles  he  will 
be  formidable.  I  think  there  will  be  more  than  two 
candidates,  and  if  two  of  them  should  be  Democrats,  the 
party,  under  that  name,  will  be  disbanded  forever,  and 
the  true,  unterrified  Democrats,  will  unite  to  preserve 
state  rights.  I  propose  to  call  them  the  'Old  Guard.' 
The  corps  that  never  filtered,  never  turned  their  Nbacks ; 
whose  motto  was, '  We  may  die,  but  can  not  be  conquer- 
ed.' The  monarchists,  privilege  men,  and  Tories,  will 
rally  under  the  banner  of  King  Union." 

1852.  The  National  Democratic  Convention,  which  as- 
sembled in  Baltimore  in  May,  nominated  Franklin  Pierce 
and  William  R.  King,  old-line  Jackson  Democrats,  for 
President  and  Vice-president.  In  a  letter  to  John  T. 
M'Murran,  Esq.,  Quitman  thus  refers  to  the  subject :  "I 
have  just  received  the  news  that  my  old  friend  General 
Pierce  is  nominated  by  the  Democracy  for  President. 
By  the  time  this  reaches  you  we  shall  probably  have 
heard  of  the  nomination  of  Scott  on  the  other  side.  It 
will  be  well  for  these  gentlemen  to  cast  lots  as  to  who 
shall  occupy  the  White  House.  As  we  are  to  have  a 
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Northern  master,  either  of  these  generals  will  do  as  well 
as  any  other  person." 

General  Quitman  to  W.  D.  Chapman. 

"Monmouth,  June  9th,  1852. 

*  *  *  u  Nothing  in  my  whole  life  has  mortified  me 
more  than  the  backing  out,  I  may  call  it  defection,  of 
leading  men  of  the  Democratic  .State-rights  party  of  this 
state.  Charity  would  persuade  me  to  excuse  those 
whose  bread  is  dependent  on  their  being  of  the  success- 
ful party,  as  it  would  to  excuse  a  starving  man  for  steal- 
ing a  loaf,  but  I  can  feel  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
blustering  politician  who,  the  moment  he  finds  that  he  is 
not  sustained  by  a  majority,  puts  off  his  principles,  as  a  de- 
serter casts  off  his  uniform.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
events  of  the  last  ten  months  have  demoralized  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  South  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
regeneration  hopeless.  What  a  history  would  a  faithful 
detail  of  the  events  of  the  last  year  in  our  state  present ! 
While  as  a  Mississippian  I  feel  disposed  to  bow  my 
head  in  shame  at  the  retrospect,  I  feel  some  pride  in  the 
thought  that  my  name  was  blotted  out  when  treachery 
commenced.  I  feel  the  force  of  your  philosophy  when 
you  remark, '  Let  the  past  take  care  of  itself.'  It  is  only 
a  guide  to  the  future.  The  question  you  proposed  is, 
what  is  now  the  duty  of  state-rights  men,  for  we  are  no 
longer  a  party  ?  Even  the '  Southern  Press'  has  abandon- 
ed the  idea  of  a  party.  I  have  just  read  with  mingled 
feelings  of  surprise  and  sorrow,  the  article  in  the  Press 
of  the  28th  of  May,  under  the  head  of  'The  present  po- 
sition of  parties.'  That  hitherto  independent  press 
seems  also  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  absorbing  vortex 
of  the  presidential  maelstrom.  I  shall  expect  soon  to 
find  it  glorifying  our  candidates  for  devotion  to  the 
great  measure  of  pacification.  What  then  shall  we  do  ? 
Could  I  speak  for  all  true  men  of  our  own  creed  I  would 
say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, '  It  is  a  duty  to  stand 
by  our  flag  so  long  as  a  shred  remains.'  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  in  the  heat  of  the  presidential  contest,  the 
battle-cries  of  the  rival  parties  will  drown  the  still  small 
voice  of  reason  and  principle;  but  when  the  contest 
shall  have  ended,  when  differences  of  opinion  shall  have 
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led  to  dissensions,  strifes,  and  collisions,  then  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  South  will  be  directed  to  the  patriotic  banner 
of  the  '  Old  Guard.'  By  sternly  standing  by  our  princi- 
ples, a  time  may  come  for  us  to  strike  with  effect.  We 
may  succeed  in  securing  an  equality  in  the  Union,  or  our 
independence  out  of  it,  or  at  least  fall  gloriously.  I  say 
gloriously,  for  there  is  something  soul-stirring  in  the  sen- 
timent, '  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.' 

"  Your  inquiry,  however,  also  covers  the  ground,  what 
course  we  shall  pursue  while  the  absorbing  contest  goes 
on  ?  Shall  we  mingle  in  it,  or  stand  aloof?  With  Gen- 
eral Pierce  I  have  an  agreeable  personal  acquaintance. 
We  are  friends,  and,  in  selecting  a  Northern  man,  I  know 
none  less  exceptionable.  My  personal  feelings  incline 
me  to  acquiesce  in  his  nomination,  and  to  give  him  my 
"  support,  if  I  can  consistently  do  so.  This  will  depend 
upon  the  platform  upon  which  the  Convention  has  placed 
him.  If  they  have  indorsed  the  compromise  measures, 
or  if  those  are  to  be  elementary  principles  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  party,  I  shall  stand  aloof,  and  be  ready 
to  unite  with  any  forlorn  hope  to  raise  aloft  the  inde- 
pendent standard  of  state  rights,  and  to  stand  by  it  or 
fall  under  it. 

"  We  now  have  rumors  that  the  Compromise  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Convention.  If  so,  I  can  not  perceive 
how  Southern-rights  men  can  support  such  a  platform. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  since  we  regarded  some  of  the 
compromise  measures  as  unjust,  destructive  of  the  equal- 
ity of  the  Southern  States,  against  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  Constitution,  and  evidence  of  a  fixed  design 
to  abolish  slavery  every  where.  If  our  opinions  are 
changed — if  we  have  found  ourselves  mistaken,  if  these 
measures  are  so  benign  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  our  po- 
litical creed — let  us  honestly  make  proclamation  to  that 
effect,  and  raise  altars  to  its  authors,  Clay,  Cass,  and 
Foote.  But  if  not,  let  us  not  write  ourselves  down  as 
asses  or  rogues.  How  would  Colonel  Davis,  Governor 
Brown,  or  I  appear,  vindicating,  defending,  and  approv- 
ing such  a  platform  ?  Why,  those  political  chameleons, 
Foote  and  Sharkey,  could  not  beat  it.  But  I  must  con- 
clude by  summing  up :  My  present  opinion,  then,  is,  that 
if  Pierce  be  nominated  without  any  indorsement  of  the 
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compromise  measures,  and  if  he  assume  no  other  objec- 
tional  positions,  state-rights  men  should  give  him  their 
support.  If,  on  the  other .  hand,  the  Convention  have 
placed  him  on  that  ebony  and  topaz  platform,  I  think  it 
will  become  our  duty  to  stand  aloof,  or,  what  would  be 
better,  if  we  can  muster  spirit,  use  our  exertions  to  rouse 
up  and  rally  the  old  State-rights  Guard,  form  societies, 
hold  conventions,  nominate  a  separate  ticket,  and  declare 
war  to  the  knife. 

"  But  it  may  be  said  that  such  action  on  our  part  might, 
perhaps,  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  success  of  the  Whig.  All  the  answer  I  have  to  this 
is,  that  if  Democracy  is  to  retain  power  by  striding  this 
centaur  hobby,  with  abolition  head  and  Southern  tail,  it 
had  better  be  unhorsed.  If  reorganized  Democracy  ad- 
mits the  absolute  doctrines  of  the  existence  and  sover- 
eignty of  a  supreme  national  government,  possessing 
power  to  coerce  the  states,  nothing  will  be  lost  by  its  de- 
feat and  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  by  means  of 
a  bold  and  talented  press,  we  may  rouse  the  honest  state- 
rights  men  throughout  the  land,  and  present  an  array 
that  would  command  respect,  and  perhaps  eventually  be 
the  means  of  saving  our  country.  I  know  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  which  the  distribution  of  sixty  millions  of 
revenue  and  thirty  thousand  offices  exercise,  yet  I  flatter 
myself  that  state  rights,  state  sovereignty,  and  constitu- 
tional limitation  to  the  federal  power,  will  still  find  favor 
and  support  among  the  people. 

"  I  regret  that  my  pressing  engagements  have  not  per- 
mitted me  a  more  elaborate  reply  to  your  inquiries  ;  but 
I  may  at  another  time  resume  the  subject.  In  the  mean 
time  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your  views  with  equal 
freedom." 

It  is  certain  that  he  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the 
presidential  contest,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  in  his 
correspondence.  His  neutral  position  wTas  perverted  into 
a  passive  support  of  Scott,  and,  to  counteract  the  impres- 
sion, the  Central  Democratic  Association,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  invited  him  to  deliver  an  address  at  its  next  regu- 
lar meeting.  He  responded  in  the  subjoined  elaborate 
paper : 
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"Monmouth,  July  17th,  1852. 

"  GENTLEMEN, — Recently,  on  my  return  from  Arkan- 
sas,! had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  the  6th  inst., 
inviting  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Central  Asso- 
ciation, to  address  them  at  their  next  regular  meeting, 
or  so  soon  thereafter  as  might  suit  my  engagements. 
Appreciating  highly  the  compliment  tendered  by  an  as- 
sociation that  numbers  among  its  members  so  many  val- 
ued personal  friends  and  so  many  intelligent  citizens,  in 
whose  devotion  to  the  true  principles  of  old  Jeffersonian 
Democracy,  to  states'  rights,  and  to  the  protection  of 
Southern  interests,  I  have  so  much  confidence,  it  is  with 
some  regret  that  I  announce  to  you  my  determination, 
under  present  circumstances,  not  to  take  a  prominent  or 
active  part  in  the  pending  presidential  canvass. 

"  It  is  due  to  you  as  well  as  to  myself  that  I  should  at 
once  and  frankly  state  the  reasons  that  have  influenced 
this  course ;  the  more  so,  that  in  this  conclusion  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  differ  from  so  many  political  friends 
who  have  warmly  embarked  in  this  contest,  and  whose 
opinions  I  so  highly  respect,  that  nothing  short  of  very 
strong  convictions  of  propriety  could  have  induced  me 
to  adopt  a  different  rule  of  conduct  for  my  own  guid- 
ance ;  but  with  me  it  is  a  matter  which  involves  not  only 
political  consistency  but  fidelity  to  principle. 

"My  personal  inclinations  also  prompted  a  different 
course.  I  knew  General  Franklin  Pierce  personally  while 
we  were  in  the  service  together  and  since.  His  high  in- 
tellectual qualities,  his  quick  perception,  and  accurate 
judgment  of  men,  secured  my  respect,  while  his  nice 
sense  of  honor,  his  sincerity,  and  his  pure-minded,  disin- 
terested integrity  won  my  warm  regard  and  friendship. 
His  nomination  was  highly  acceptable  to  me.  When  the 
intelligence  of  this  event  first  reached  us  by  telegraph,  I 
promptly  wrote  to  some  friends,  who  had  asked  my  ad- 
vice, recommending  him  warmly  to  their  support,  unless 
the  Convention  should  place  him  upon  a  false  platform 
by  adopting  the  so-called  '  Compromise  as  an  article  of 
the  party  creed.  I  feared  such  might  be  the  case  from 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  King,  whose  course  on  some  of 
the  compromise  measures  was  not  approved  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  Democracy  of  Mississippi,  but  until  it  was 
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known  that  the  Convention  had  in  substance  indorsed 
the  c  compromise'  and  declared  it  a  finality,  I  had  de- 
termined to  give  a  sincere  and  active  support  to  the 
ticket. 

"  That  ill-judged  act  has,  however,  created  objections 
which  seem  to  me  insuperable  to  those  who  have  taken 
the  positions  and  maintain  the  opinions  that  I  do. 

"  Since  my  first  connection  with  public  life,  my  con- 
victions have  ever  led  me  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  that 
political  school  in  which  Jefferson  and  Calhoun  were  il- 
lustrious teachers;  to  assume  that,  under  our  system, 
the  sovereign  power  resides  in  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  and  the  powers  of  both  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments are  merely  delegated  trusts  which  can  be  resumed 
by  the  sovereign  at  pleasure ;  that  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment transcends  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Constitution,  each  state  for  itself  in  its  sovereign  charac- 
ter has  a  right  to  interfere  and  protect  its  citizens  from 
unwarranted  aggressions ;  and,  consequently,  as  each 
state  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  re- 
dress, she  can,  whenever  in  her  judgment  the  reasons  are 
sufficient,  resume  the  delegated  powers,  and  secede  from 
the  Union. 

"The  result  of  many  years  of  experience,  observation, 
and  reflection,  has  also  established  in  iny  mind  the  con- 
viction that  the  subjection  of  the  negro  to  the  white 
race  is  in  conformity  with  the  designs  of  Providence, 
that  slavery  is  the  natural,  and,  of  course,  the  best  condi- 
tion of  the  negro,  and  that  this  social  institution,  so  far 
from  being  an  evil,  moral,  social,  or  political,  is  beneficial 
to  both  races,  and  has  been,  and  now  is,  a  chief  element 
of  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  of  these  United 
States. 

"  With  these  opinions  of  our  political  and  social  sys- 
tems, I  have  jealously  watched  every  encroachment  of 
the  government  upon  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  every 
attempt  to  make  odious  discriminations  against  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  and  have  sympathized  and  acted  with 
the  patriotic  band  who,  for  a  time,  dared  to  breast  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  consolidation  and  anti-slavery. 

"When  the  compromise  measures  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress  were  first  introduced,  they  were  ajenerally 
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regarded  by  the  Southern  people,  with  the  exception  of 
those  whose  instincts  lead  them  to  favor  a  strong  gov- 
ernment, as  unjust  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  t.he. 
slaveholding  states.  They  were  looked  upon  as  indirect 
means  to  secure  the  effects  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  tendency  of  these  measures  would 
be  not  only  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  power  between 
the  two  sections,  till  then  preserved  in  the  Senate,  and 
thus  transfer  all  the  political  power  of  the  government  to 
the  opposite  section,  but  eventually,  by  the  addition  of 
new  states,  to  enable  the  states  hostile  to  slavery,  by  a 
change  of  the  Constitution,  violently  to  destroy  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  minority  section. 

"  It  was  my  opinion  and  is  now,  that  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  were  violated  in  the  admission 
of  California;  that  the  power  to  "admit  new  states"  was, 
in  that  instance,  abused  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
slavery  from  her  broad  limits.  It  was  my  opinion  then 
and  is  now,  that  the  unprecedented  means  used  to  bring 
about  a  dismemberment  of  Texas  grew  out  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  curtail  the  territorial  area  of  slavery.  I  believed 
and  still  believe,  that  the  bill  to  suppress  the  slave-trade 
in  the  federal  district,  and  which  also  asserts  the  right 
to  emancipate  slaves  therein,  makes  an  insulting  discrim- 
ination between  the  institutions  of  states  that,  by  the 
Constitution  and  bond  of  union,  are  equals  in  rights,  in- 
terests, and  dignity.  I  believed  and  still  believe,  that, 
by  these  oppressive  measures,  a  fatal  blow  has  been 
struck  at  states'  rights,  and  that,  under  their  influence,  if 
not  averted  by  Providence,  the  institution  of  slavery 
must  perish,  or  the  union  of  these  states  be  dissolved. 
I  believed  and  still  believe,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
passed  mainly  by  Southern  votes,  and  worthless,  unless 
sustained  by  public  sentiment  in  the  free  states,  was 
merely  permitted  to  become  a  law  as  a  blind  to  hide  the 
vast  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  South. 

"  Of  such  material  is  the  boasted  ;  compromise.'  How 
fallen  from  her  high  estate  is  the  South,  when  she  can 
ask  its  maintenance  as  an  extreme  concession  from  the 
North !  For  myself,  as  an  humble  citizen,  I  reject  the 
terms. 

"As  it  is  easier  to  defend  a  fortress  against  an  open 
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daylight  attack  than  to  guard  against  the  secret  approach 
of  the  sap  and  the  mine,  so  I  have  less  fears  of  the  open 
war  of  abolition  and  free-soilism  than  the  more  slow  and 
insidious,  but  not  less  dangerous  effects  of  compromises 
that  take  away,  but  never  give.  I  regarded  these  ag- 
gressions so  serious  as  to  require  extraordinary  action 
on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved  states  to  ward  off,  if  possi- 
ble, the  impending  peril. 

"  These  views  and  opinions  were  formally,  and  without 
reserve,  communicated  to  the  public  in  my  message  to 
the  special  Legislature  of  1851.  Subsequent  events  have 
impaired  my  confidence  in  the  resolutions  of  meetings, 
conventions,  and  even  legislative  bodies,  but  they  have 
not  diminished  my  apprehensions  of  the  tendency  of  these 
measures.  Painful  as  these  conclusions  are,  they  are  the 
convictions  of  my  judgment,  founded  on  the  history  of 
the  past.  I  devoutly  pray  that  my  gloomy  anticipations 
may  never  be  realized.  While  they  exist,  however,  I 
would  be  faithless  to  my  section  of  the  Union  were  I  to 
sustain  these  acts ;  yet  such  pledge  is  required  from  the 
supporters  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Baltimore.  The  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  does  not  furnish  us  with  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  support  of  measures  so  obnoxious 
to  a  large  majority  of  the  Southern  democracy  was  en- 
grafted into  the  Democratic  creed.  .  The  object,  proba- 
bly, was  to  commit  the  Northern  democracy  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  But  the  terms  of  the 
resolutions  go  farther:  they  require  that  State-rights 
Democrats,  on  their  part,  shall  not  disturb,  or  even  com- 
plain of  measures  by  which  they  believe  that  the  South 
is  virtually  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  common  terri- 
tory of  the  states,  and  by  which  the  slaveholder  is  dis- 
franchised in  the  federal  district.  If  there  be  any  mean- 
ing in  these  resolutions,  they  constitute  a  contract  be- 
tween the  democracy,  North  and  South,  that  the  former 
will  abstain  from  repealing  the  law  for  the  restoration 
of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  latter,  admitting  the  right  and 
justice  of  the  precedents  established  by  the  admission 
of  California,  the  dismemberment  of  Texas,  and  the  bill 
to  abolish  the  slave-trade  in  the  federal  district,  will  ad- 
here to  and  abide  by  them :  in  other  words,  so  far  as 
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the  democracy  is  concerned,  to  make  the  '  compromise'  a 
'finality.' 

"  If  these  measures  are  so  benign  as  to  deserve  a  place . 
in  the  Democratic  creed,  we  should  raise  altars  to  those 
who  planned  them  and  put  them  in  operation ;  if  they 
are  not,  we  who  opposed  them  should  not  stultify  our- 
selves by  formal  pledges  to  maintain  them  as  elementary 
principles  of  party  faith.  As  I  believe  the  principal 
measures  of  the  miscalled  compromise  will  be  fatal  in 
their  results  to  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union,  I  can 
not,  even  for  the  sake  of  attaining  a  temporary  good, 
pledge  myself  to  sustain  them.  I  submit  to  them  as 
evils  for  which  I  see  no  present  means  of  correction ;  but 
it  is  asking  too  much  of  sincere  Southern  State-rights 
Democrats,  who  last  year  advocated  united  resistance 
against  them,  now  to  pledge  themselves  to  sustain  them, 
and  to  forbear  the  use  of  such  means  as  time  shall  dis- 
close to  correct  them,  and  thus  avert  from  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  the  fatal  consequences  which  we  believe 
will  follow  in  their  train. 

"  As  I  heartily  concur  in  all  the  remaining  articles  of 
the  platform  announced  by  the  Convention,  and  hold  the 
qualifications  and  character  of  its  nominee  in  high  es- 
timation, I  shall,  while  the  present  issues  are  before  the 
country,  vote  that  ticket ;  but,  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
I  decline  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  canvass,  that  may, 
directly  or  indirectly,  be  construed  into  a  support  of  the 
obnoxious  portion  of  the  platform. 

"  Regretting  the  necessity  of  speaking  so  much  of  my 
own  position  and  opinions,  I  remain,  gentlemen,  with  the 
highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  A.  QUJTMAN. 
"  Messrs.  J.  C.  Carpenter,  E.  P.  Winslow,  W.  S.  Langley,  H.  Napier, 

A.  G.  Haley,  E.  P.  Russell,  committee,  Jackson." 

On  the  same  day  he  sent  the  following  note  to  his 
friend,  Wm.  P.  Mellen,  Esq.,  of  Natchez,  declining  to  ap- 
pear at  a  Pierce  and  King  meeting : 

"  I  have  concluded  not  to  take  an  active  part  in  this 
canvass,  at  least  unless  circumstances  should  require  it. 
I  will  vote  for  Pierce  cheerfully.  I  heartily  approve  all 
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the  proceedings  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
except  the  indorsement  of  the  Compromise.  I  will  never 
consent,  expressly  or  impliedly,  to  sustain  measures  which 
I  believe,  and  have  declared  to  be  fatal  to  state  rights 
and  slavery.  This  pledge  is  required  by  the  resolutions 
of  the  Convention.  I  can  not,  therefore,  be  an  active  par- 
ticipator in  the  canvass,  and  shall  not  be  in  at  the  meet- 
ing." 

The  letter  to  the  Central  Committee,  so  full  of  his 
characteristics,  was  widely  circulated.  General  Aiken, 
of  South  Carolina,.  wrrote  him :  "  I  feel  gratified  at  the 
position  you  have  taken,  and  rejoice  at  the  noble  and 
self-sacrificing  indorsement  you  have  given  the  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty.  Your  views  have  met  with  the 
approbation  of  nearly  every  person,  secessionist  and  co- 
operationist,  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  Your  letter 
has  been  widely  circulated  throughout  the  upper  dis- 
tricts to  suppress  any  interest  in  the  election  of  presi- 
dential electors." 

"Monmouth,  July  23d,  1852. 

"EDITOR  OF  THE  FEEE  TRADER:  DEAR  SIR, — Some 
friends  who  appear  to  attribute  more  consequence  to 
newspaper  reports  of  my  opinions  than  I  do,  have  spe- 
cially called  my  attention  to  the  following  article  from 
the  Memphis  Eagle  and  Enquirer  of  the  4th  instant : 

4  Testimony  of  a  Democrat  and  Southerner. 

'We  presume  that,  among  our  Democratic  fellow- 
citizens  at  least,  the  opinion  of  Ex-governor  John  A. 
Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  is  entitled  to  some  weight.  The 
genuineness  of  his  "democracy,"  and  his  honest  but 
somewhat  misdirected  devotion  to  the  South,  have,  we 
believe,  never  been  questioned  even  by  the  bitterest  of 
his  political  opponents.  A  gentleman  of  New  Orleans, 
who  was  a  fellow-passenger  of  Governor  Quitman  a  few 
days  since  in  a  steamer  bound  up  the  river,  asked  his 
opinion  of  General  Scott. 

' "  Sir,"  said  the  governor,  in  reply,  "  the  American 
people  have  never  done  General  Scott  justice !  The 
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more  that  man's  character  and  claims  of  distinction  are 
canvassed,  the  higher  will  be  the  stand  he  will  take  in 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

' "  I  have  been  surprised  and  astonished,"  continued 
Governor  Quitman,  "  that  among  the  Whig  party  there 
should  be  found  a  single  man  unwilling  to  give  him  a 
cordial  and  hearty  support.  As  to  his  being  '  controlled 
by  Seward' — that  is  mere  stuff!  I  know  the  man,  and 
he  will  be  controlled  by  no  one  contrary  to  his  own 
convictions,  of  what  is  right.  And  as  to  his  being  true 
to  the  South,  I  consider  him  the  most  unexceptionable 
man,  on  that  score,  among  all  the  Whigs  who  have  been 
named  in  connection  with  the  presidency.  I  am  a  Dem- 
ocrat ;  and  consequently,  differing  widely  as  I  do  from 
General  Scott  on  every  political  question,  can  never  give 
him  my  support ;  but  if  there  is  a  Whig  in  the  Union  for 
whom,  under  any  circumstances,  I  could  cast  my  vote 
for  President,  that  Whig  is  Winfield  Scott !" 

4  Such,  in  substance,  we  understand,  was  the  reply  of 
a  brave  and  gallant  old  soldier,  when  his  opinion  of  a 
noble  and  much-abused  companion-in-arms  was  asked. 
We  have  before  heard  that  these  were  the  sentiments 
of  Governor  Quitman.  If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  a 
gentleman  in  this  city  (a  Democrat),  and  another  at 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  who  served  with  Governor  Quit- 
man in  the  Mexican  war,  to  whom,  some  months  since, 
he  made  declarations  almost  identical  with  the  forego- 
ing. This  testimony,  from  one  of  the  highest  Democratic 
sources,  taken  in  connection  with  Gen.  Scott's  hearty, 
unqualified,  and  enthusiastic  ^approval  of  the  Whig  plat- 
form (which  it  is  now  PLAIN  AND  PALPABLE  TO  THE 

WOULD,  IS    SOUNDER,  STRONGER,  and   MORE   JUST   TO  THE 

SOUTH,  on  sectional  questions,  than  the  Democratic  plat- 
form), these  facts,  we  say,  OUGHT  to  be,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  WILL  be  satisfactory,  not  only  to  all  Whigs,  but  to 
every  man  in  the  country.' 

4i  The  zealous  friend  of  General  Scott  who  reported  to 
the  editors  of  the  Eagle  and  Enquirer  the  conversation 
above  alluded  to  has,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  placed 
in  my  mouth  language  stronger  than  I  used,  and  thus 
attributed  to  me  sentiments  which  I  do  not  entertain, 
and  could  not  utter. 
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"  The  conversation  alluded  to  occurred  on  the  deck  of 
a  steamer,  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen  of  both 
parties.  In  reply  to  various  opinions  expressed  by  oth- 
ers, I  said  in  substance  that  the  Southern  Whigs,  in 
their  opposition  to  General  Scott,  had  done  him  injus- 
tice ;  that  his  opinions  on  the  slavery  question  were  less 
obnoxious  than  those  heretofore  publicly  expressed  by 
Fillmore  and  Webster,  and  I  would  sooner  trust  him  on 
that  subject  than  either  of  those  gentlemen ;  that  if  there 
was  any  merit  in  the  '  Compromise,'  which  I  did  not  ad- 
mit, Scott  should  be  preferred  by  them,  because  he  open- 
ly declared  for  it  before  Fillmore's  opinion  was  known. 
For  these  reasons,  it  appeared  to  me  strange  that  men 
who  were  willing  to  support  Fillmore  or  Webster  should 
make  objections  to  Scott;  that  my  objections  to  Scott 
applied  equally  to  the  other  gentlemen — they  were  found- 
ed on  radical  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
structure  -and  character  of  our  political  system;  that 
General  Scott  was  an  advocate  of  a  strong  national  gov- 
ernment, while  I  was  a  state-rights  man  of  the  strictest 
school ;  that  for  this  reason  I  should  not  vote  for  him, 
but  would  always  do  him  justice,  although  I  had  reason 
to  complain  of  some  of  his  official  acts  in.  regard  to  my- 
self as  an  officer  of  the  army. 

"A  Whig  gentleman  present  having  remarked  that 
the  apprehension  was  that  Scott  would  be  controlled  by 
Seward  and  politicians  of  his  stripe,  I  smiled  and  said: 
'You  mistake  the  character  of  the  man.  The  danger 
lies  irt  the  opposite  extreme.  Always  accustomed  to 
command,  General  Scott  prides  himself  specially  upon 
the  infallibility  of  his  own  judgment.  He  rarely  asks  or 
takes  advice.  He  will  be  controlled  by  no  man,  not  the 
whole  Whig  party,  against  his  own  convictions.' 

"  Some  allusion  having  been  made  to  his  military  rep- 
utation, and  my  opinion  asked,  I  said  it  would  be  unwise 
in  us.  (the  Democratic  party)  to  deny  to  him  the  highest 
military  distinction ;  that  his  Mexican  campaign,  from 
the  first  gun  at  Vera  Cruz  to  the  fall  of  the  capitol,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  on  military  record.  Its  lustre 
was  dimmed  by  some  blemishes,  about  which  I  would 
not  now  speak ;  but  that  when  the  history  of  his  victo- 
rious march,  from  the  sea-board  to  the  national  palace, 
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shall  be  faithfully  detailed  and  popularized,  it  will  greatly 
add  to  the  high  military  fame  he  at  present  enjoys,  not 
only  in  America,  but  abroad. 

"  The  conversation  was  casual  and  desultory.  I  have 
merely  endeavored  to  present  my  share  in  it  correctly. 
It  is  known  that  in  private  conversation  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  my  opinions  frankly,  without  looking 
to  political  consequences. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours,  J.  A.  QUITHAN." 

The  three  letters  that  follow  are  from  state-rights 
men,  among  the  most  intellectual  members  of  the  party. 

Son.  E.  C .  Wilkinson  to  Gen.  Quitman. 

"Yazoo,  August  18th,  1852. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — Constant  engagements  have  so  far 
prevented  my  answering  your  letter,  and  giving,  as  you 
requested,  an  opinion  of  your  recent  publications.  It 
would  doubtless  have  been  better  for  the  party  with 
which  I  am  now  acting,*  if  you  had  not  pursued  this 
course,  but  I  can  not  say  that  I  see  any  thing  in  what 
you  have  published  inconsistent  with  your  own  antece- 
dents. Yours  is  a  position  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  any  other  state-rights  man  in  Mississippi.  You  are 
expected  to  carry  out  your  creed  in  all  its  severity,  and 
not  to  flinch  in  the  least  from  its  conclusions.  The  time 
may  come,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it  will,  when  you  will  find 
your  advantage  in  it ;  for  when  the  State-rights  party  is 
formed  again  (and  who  can  tell  how  soon  it  may  be  re- 
organized ?)  it  will  naturally  turn  at  once  to  you,  who 
have  stood,  and  stand  now,  like  old  Torquil  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Scott,  all  alone,  battered,  but  not  beaten,  while 
every  living  soul  has  fallen  around  you.  But,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  you,  for  this  must  be  what  you  would 
wish,  your  writings,  although  singularly  well  expressed, 
appear  to  me  to  go  too  far,  or  else  they  (the  card  espe- 
cially) have  been  misunderstood,  and  are  now,  and  with 
great  force,  urged  against  us  by  the  Whig  electors.  I 
feel  sure  it  is  the  platform  and  not  Pierce  that  you  ob- 
ject to,  and  that  you  can  not  admire  the  political  char- 
acter of  Scott,  for  he  .has  none.  Moreover,  I  must  be- 
*  He  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Pierce  ticket. 
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lieve  that  you  regard  the  Whig  platform  as  far  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  Democratic.  But  be  assured  of  one 
thing.  I,  for  one,  shall  never  criticise  or  comment  upon 
these  writings  in  a  manner  the  least  injurious  to  you. 
It  will  be  constantly  thrown  in  my  teeth  in  public  dis- 
cussion, and  it  has  already  been.  But  I  am  not  quite  so 
much  of  a  party  man  as  to  attempt  to  disparage  a  friend 
to  serve  a  party. 

a  *  *  *  *  sir,  ^he  State-rights  party  owes  you  an 
everlasting,  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude.  When  asked 
at  Nashville  by  Mr.  Pickens  to  point  to  our  future  lead- 
er, I  pointed  to  you.  That  party  is  not  dead — it  sleep- 
eth  only.  In  thinking,  writing,  and  acting,  you  are  qual- 
ified to  act  the  part  that  future  developments  must  ere 
long  require  of  you.  Do  nothing,  say  nothing  to  mar 
the  full  reliance  that  the  earnest-minded  of  the  party — 
the  Old  Guard — still  have  on  you." 

Elwood  Fisher,  Editor  of  the  Southern  Press,  to  Gen. 
Quitman. 

"Washington,  August  17th,  1852. 

"  DEAK  SIE, — Yours  of  the  26th  ultimo  was  duly  re- 
ceived. The  request  to  publish  your  answer  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Committee  had  already  been  anticipated,  and  I 
was  gratified  to  find,  amid  the  general  defection,  that 
you  had  not  given  way.  I  must,  however,  express  my 
regret  at  your  determination  to  vote  for  Pierce.  I  would 
have  supported  him  myself  but  for  the  platform,  and  on 
such  a  platform  I  would  not  have  supported  Calhoun 
himself,  if  living  and  a  candidate. 

"  You,  and  I,  and  others  took  a  very  distinct  position 
as  to  the  Compromise.  We  were  not  sustained  by  any 
of  the  states  but  South  Carolina.  But  I  thought,  never- 
theless, that  we  ought  to  maintain  our  opinions  individ- 
ually with  the  more  firmness  and  inflexibility.  Hence  I 
regretted  your  retirement  from  the  gubernatorial  can- 
vass of  Mississippi,  and  regretted  the  position  General 
Davis  assumed  afterward,  as  I  wrote  him,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  him  to  me,  in  which  he  gave  his  reasons.  I 
thought  them  unsatisfactory. 

"It  is  true  we  had  been  defeated  in  every  state  but 
South  Carolina.  But  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 

H2 
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sippi  we  had  a  powerful  party — one  that  held  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  nation  in  its  hands. 
It  is  true  that,  in  a  presidential  election,  we  would  have 
lost  some  strength,  perhaps  a  good  deal — but  all  that 
would  have  been  much  more  than  restored  after  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  and  the  disappointed  office-seekers  had 
been  demoralized.  We  would,  I  think,  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  ascendency  along  the  whole  line  of  cot- 
ton states,  from  South  Carolina  to  the  Mississippi.  This 
would  have  secured  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  it  would 
have  compelled  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  to 
rectify  themselves.  For  they  would  have  lost  the  power 
they  now  possess  of  betraying  the  South  for  federal  fa- 
vor. 

"  I  can  not  concur  in  the  support  of  Pierce  at  all  with 
such  a  platform,  and  I  can  not  isolate  him  from  it  when 
he  says  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  judgment.  If  a 
Southern-rights  party  had  resolved  to  support  him  with 
a  distinct  repudiation  of  the  platform,  and  with  a  power, 
from  its  own  separate  organization,  of  resisting  his  ad- 
ministration in  any  attempt  to  pursue  the  compromise 
policy,  I  could  have  co-operated.  But  you  must  forgive 
me  for  saying  that  I  consider  it  One  of  the  most  disas- 
trous signs  of  the  times  that  men  of  the  two  extremes, 
Free-soilers  and  Fire-eaters,  hasten  into  parties,  and  yet 
repudiate  the  platforms.  It  looks  like  a  love  of  party 
for  the  sake  of  party.  The  consequence  is,  the  success 
of  the  Democratic  party  will  be  the  complete  ascendency 
of  the  Compromise  faction,  and  the  continual  defection  of 
Southern-rights  men  in  order  to  obtain  place. 

"  Although  your  letter  is  marked  private,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  sending  it  to  a  very  decided  friend  of  the 
cause  in  Alabama,  who  is  opposed  to  union  with  nation- 
al parties,  and  in  favor  of  a  separate  organization,  as, 
he  says,  the  great  mass  of  the  party  there  is.  If  they 
persist  in  so  thinking,  the  standard  may  be  still  upheld, 
and  you  be  called  on  to  sustain  it.  I  wrote  him  recent- 
ly after  receiving  your  letter,  and,  in  answer  to  his  request 
to  suggest  some  names,  suggested  Mr.  Paulding's  and 
yours.  I  advised  Mr.  Paulding's  for  the  presidency, 
yours  for  the  vice-presidency,  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  compliment  was  due  to  the  only  remaining  Northern 
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man  who  was  faithful,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
after  the  pending  contest  yours  should  be  the  first — there 
to  remain  until  victory  crowned  the  struggle.  If  such  a 
ticket  were  made,  I  believe  South  Carolina  would  vote 
for  it  this  time." 

H.  D.  Gralle,  Biographer  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  to  Gen. 
Quitman. 

"  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Sept.  3d,  1852. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your 
favor  of  the  15th  ult.  (with  the  accompanying  documents) 
a  few  days  since. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  thank  you  more 
for  the  personal  or  political  reminiscences  which  they 
are  so  well  calculated  to  revive.  The  history  of  the  past 
has  become  as  a  dream,  though  its  records  are  not  quite 
so  easily  effaced.  The  actors,  too,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
gone ;  but  they  have  left  behind  them  memorials  where- 
by posterity  will  determine  the  meed  of  praise  or  cen- 
sure. The  part  we  have  borne  has  also  been,  in  some 
measure,  jotted  down ;  and  I  am  sure  neither  of  us  would 
desire  now  that  any  page  should  be  blotted  out.  For 
one,  I  stand  still,  as  I  stood  in  1832,  on  the  side  of  the 
Constitution  as  interpreted  in  1788-89.  I  know  well 
that  to  talk  now  in  behalf  of  state  rights  and  state  rem- 
edies, is  to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  cause  is 
gone,  and  forever ! »  But  woe  to  the  memory  of  those 
through  whose  treachery  and  baseness  it  was  lost.  The 
time  can  not  be  far  distant  when  the  evils  of  consolida- 
tion shall  develop  themselves  to  a  much  abused  and  be- 
trayed people ;  and  then  will  come  the  day  of  reckoning, 
the  day  of  retribution.  If  I  do  not  much  mistake  the 
signs  of  the  times,  a  very  few  years  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  us  fully  realize  the  folly  and  madness  of  that  policy 
which  the  Southern  States  have  been  compelled  to  adopt. 
The  old  adage  of  '  Quern  deus  vult  perdere?  applies,  I 
fear,  with  fatal  force  to  the  entire  southern  section  of 
this  nation,  for  Union  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  called. 
We  have  now  no  other  business  than  to  elect  presidents 
and  vice-presidents.  The  spirit  of  the  country  has  sunk 
down  to  this.  One  step  lower — and  this  is  easily  taken 
— and  our  masters  will  arm  us,  for  this  ignoble  conflict, 
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not  with  the  ballot-box,  but  the  bayonet.  To  this  issue 
it  is  rapidly  hastening ;  and  many  now,  I  doubt  not,  will 
still  be  living  when  this  once  vaunted  experiment  of  self: 
government  will  end  in  one  of  the  sternest  and  most  cor- 
rupt despotisms  that  ever  overshadowed  the  earth. 
'  Will,'  did  I  say  ?  It  is  already  ended  in  one  of  the 
most  corrupt,  and  only  not  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ment, in  position,  on  the  globe,  because  not  yet  fully 
armed  to  carry  out  its  theory.  This,  beyond  doubt,  in- 
volves every  power  that  appertains  to  unlimited  author- 
ity. I  know  of  no  power  which,  according  to  the  preva- 
lent theory  of  our  institutions,  can  not  be  lawfully  exer- 
cised by  the  national  government,  and  as  to  its  disposi- 
tion to  stretch  to  the  utmost  its  arm  of  authority,  we 
need  look  only  to  the  late  '  Compromise  Acts,'  as  they 
are  called — the  blackest  and  basest,  in  motives  and  in 
aims,  that  ever  stained  the  records  of  civilized  man.  It 
will  be  incredible  to  posterity  that  these  most  nefarious 
enactments  were  the  work  of  Southern  men ;  and  yet  it 
is  most  true.  And  equally  true  is  it  that  the  sole  motive 
which  moved  them  was  the  hope  of  place  and  plunder. 
Is  it  not  amazing  that  every  one  of  these  '  compromises' 
(or,  to  call  them  more  properly),  these  surrenders  of 
Southern  rights,  interests,  and  honor,  have  been  volun- 
tarily tendered  to  the  North  by  Southern  representatives. 
These  last — the  most  shameful,  the  most  audacious,  and 
by  far  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
not  only  grossly  outraged  the  Constitution,  but  forever 
sealed  the  destiny  of  the  Southern  States — were  com- 
menced, urged  forward,  and  consummated  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  presidency.  I  thank  God  that  the  princi- 
pal actors  have  been  consigned  by  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention to  that  seclusion  which  their  conduct  so  justly 
merited,  while  I  deeply  regret  that  any  supposed  neces- 
sity should  have  induced  that  Convention  to  recognize 
these  infamous  measures  as  a  part  of  its  'platform.'  I 
for  one  can  never  give  countenance  to  them  in  any  man- 
ner or  form  whatever.  I  agree,  entirely  and  cordially, 
in  the  views  contained  in  your  letter.  I  shall  vote  for 
Mr.  Pierce — from  my  personal  knowledge  and  admira- 
tion of  the  man ;  but  never  will  I  consent  to  acknowl- 
edge the  validity  of  acts  originating  in  treachery  and 
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corruption,  and  dooming  the  slaveholding  states  to  cer- 
tain and  irretrievable  ruin ;  for  I  hold  it  as  absolute  des- 
tiny, that  acts  destroying  the  equilibrium  established  by 
the  Constitution,  degrading  one  half  of  the  states  to  the 
condition  of  colonies,  converting  a  federative  republic 
into  a  national  consolidated  despotism,  recognizing  pub- 
lic robbery  as  the  true  basis  of  popular  sovereignty,  and, 
above  all  (to  us),  damming  back  upon  us  our  surplus  slave 
property,  can,  by  possibility,  lead  to  no  other  result. 
The  present  temper  of  the  North — the  still  rampant  spir- 
it of  aggression  and  fanaticism — the  supineness,  if  not 
cowardice  of  the  South,  with  the  increasing  spirit  of  in- 
subordination on  the  part  of  our  slaves,  fill  me  with  fear- 
ful apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  future.  God  alone 
can  educe  good  out  of  so  much  evil. 

"In  regard  to  the  presidency  I  see  no  other  course 
left  us  than  the  one  you  recommend.  To  trust  the  now- 
unlimited  powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
man  as  General  Scott,  with  his  absolute  want  of  civil 
qualifications,  combined  with  his  Whig  sympathies  and 
associations,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  an  act  of  mad- 
ness. He  would  necessarily  become  the  mere  instrument 
of  others,  and  these  the  most  hostile  to  us.  They  would 
soon  bring  him  into  their  toils,  and  we  should  hear,  in 
brief  time,  thunders  against  the  '  sedition'  of  whole  states, 
as  his  late  letter  intimates.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  elect 
Mr.  Pierce  we  shall  secure  a  man  of  sense,  of  considera- 
ble experience  in  public  affairs,  of  sound  head,  and  (what 
is  better  still)  sound  heart,  and  one  who,  in  the  trials  of 
the  past,  has  proved  himself  far  more  reliable,  in  respect 
to  our  rights  and  safety,  than  the  traitorous  representa- 
tives who  have  staked  our  property  and  lives  in  exchange 
for  an  office.  You  know  these  men  well  enough,  and  I 
need  not  name  them.  I  would  this  day  rather  trust  my 
private  property,  my  political  rights,  my  peace  and  secu- 
rity, in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pierce  than  any  Southern  man 
who  recommended  or  connived  at  the  passage  of  the  in- 
famous '  adjustment.'  I  say  ''connived  at]  for  there  are 
many  names  in  the  negative  on  the  Journal  that  ought  to 
be  put  in  the  affirmative.  Had  you  sounded  the  under- 
currents, as  I  did,  and  watched  the  course  of  individuals 
during  the  parturition  of  the  monster,  you  would  be  able 
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to  put  your  finger  on  many  a  caitiff  and  traitor  whose 
names  appear  in  the  negative, only  because  they  desire  to 
cover  the  treason  of  Judas  by  the  kiss  of  Judas.  But 
the  end  is  not  yet,  as  they  will  find  to  their  cost.  They 
have  sold  us  out,  it  is  true,  but  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
are  not  yet  paid.  Perhaps  they  may  hereafter  find  the 
cord  instead,  and  be  made  to  '  play  out  the  play*  of  their 
Galilean  exemplar. 

"  It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  in  my  retirement 
to  hear  frequently  from  you ;  for,  besides  yourself,  there 
scarcely  remains  a  single  individual  of  distinction  among 
old  acquaintances  who  has  withstood  the  blandishment 
of  place  and  plunder,  and  stood  firmly  up  in  support  of  a 
most  sacred  cause." 

1852.  On  the  13th  of  September  the  Southern-rights 
party  of  Alabama  met  in  convention  in  Montgomery. 
Hon.  Thomas  Williams,  the  president  thereof,  submitted 
the  following  communication  from  General  Quitman : 

"Monmouth,  near  Natchez,  September  5th;  1852. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — The  mail  of  yesterday  brought  your  let- 
ter of  the  24th  ult.,  requesting  my  views  upon  several 
matters  presented;  and  especially  asking  responses  to 
some  interrogations  inclosed. 

"  Honored  by  the  assurance  which  you  give  me  that 
the  Southern-rights  party  of  Alabama  have  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  existence  of  common  feeling  and  senti- 
ment on  Southern  rights  between  them  and  myself,  I 
can  only  express  my  regret  that  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate and  prompt  reply  to  reach  you  in  time  will  com- 
pel me  to  dispense  with  that  full  expression  of  my  views 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  my  high  respect 
for  those  who  solicit  my  opinions,  would  render  so  desir- 
able to  me.  I  shall  therefore  briefly  respond,  and  refer 
you  to  the  documents  which  I  forward  herewith,  viz. : 
An  address  written  by  me  in  1834,  my  message  to  the 
special  Legislature  of  this  state  in  1851,  and  my  late  pub- 
lished letter  to  the  Democratic  Central  Committee,  for  a 
fuller  exposition  of  my  views  on  some  of  the  subjects 
presented  by  your  letter. 

"  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Southern-rights  party  of 
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Alabama  still  retains  its  organization.  An  organized  op- 
position to  the  despotic  doctrines  which  gave  birth  to  the 
obnoxious  compromise  measures  is  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  South  and  the  preservation  of  state  rights. 
If  the  people  of  the  whole  South  finally  settfe  down  into 
quiet  acquiescence  in  the  precedent  set,  and  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  these  aggressive  measures,  they  will  soon 
have  nothing  worth  contending  for.  Their  equality  lost, 
their  constitutional  rights  scoffed  at,  their  institutions 
branded  with  -obloquy,  their  property  not  only  placed 
without  the  pale  of  the  protection  of  the  common  gov- 
ernment, but  its  powerful  agency  used  to  render  it  more 
precarious  and  hazardous,  and  less  valuable,  and  by  these 
means  their  state  credit  impaired,  their  spirit  broken  by 
a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  their  confidence  in  themselves 
lost,  they  will  gradually  sink  into  hopeless  dependence, 
and  be  content  with  holding  their  political  rights,  and 
their  slave  property,  at  the  mercy  of  their  more  power- 
ful confederates. 

"  Whether  as  an  organized  party  you  shall  enter  into 
the  presidential  contest,  is  a  question  of  policy  which  you 
alone  can  decide.  If  it  be  likely  to  give  strength  to  the 
party  or  the  cause,  it  should  be  done  regardless  of  other 
consequences.  But  as  I  am  pushed  for  time,  I  beg  to  re- 
fer you  to  my  views  on  this  subject  communicated  a  few 
days  since  to  one  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Moore,  in  reply 
to  a  letter  from  him.  I  proceed  to  the  interrogatories ; 
my  answers  are : 

"  1st.  The  federal  government  has  no  right  any  where 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  impair  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 

"  2d.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  possessing  slaves, 
has  a  right  to  carry  them  into  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  hold  them  there  as  property,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  within  their  constitutional  ju- 
risdiction, to  pass  such  law  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect such  property  as  well  as  any  other.  When  the  com- 
mon government  refuse  such  protection,  it  would  disre- 
gard the  objects  which  called  it  into  existence. 

"  3d.  The  abuse,  by  Congress,  of  the  power  delegated 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states,  by  interfering 
in  any  wise  with  the  free  transportation  of  slaves  from 
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one  slaveholding  state  to  another,  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  compact,  so  flagrant  an  insult  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union,  and  so  danger- 
ous to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  as  to  demand  the  exec- 
utive veto  to  any  bill  having  such  purpose. 

"  4th  and  5th.  By  sovereignty  I  understand  that  polit- 
ical power  which  can  ultimately  control  all  other  powers. 
This  power  in  our  system  resides  alone  in  the  respective 
states,  and  not  elsewhere.  As  sovereigns,  the  states  have 
merely  delegated  to  their  state  governments  and  to  their 
common  government  certain  specified  powers  to  be  ex- 
ercised for  their  benefit.  These  may  be  resumed  by  each 
sovereign  at  pleasure.  There  exists,  however,  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  each  not  to  resume  the  powers 
delegated  in  the  federal  compact,  unless  the  compact  be 
violated  by  the  other  parties,  or  used  to  oppress  the  peo- 
ple. As  this  right  of  secession  exists  in  the  states,  it 
would  be  as  absurd  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  claim  the  right  of  using  force  to  bring  back  a 
seceding  state,  as  to  attempt  by  force  to  bring  a  neigh- 
boring state,  Mexico,  for  instance,  into  the  Union. 

"  6th.  Whenever  a  duly-organized  Territory  shall  take 
steps  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  and  shall 
prefer  to  recognize  African  slavery  in  her  Constitution, 
the  President  or  other  public  officer,- opposing  it  on  that 
ground,  would  deserve  impeachment,  for  a  violation  of 
the  clear  intent  of  the  Constitution. 

"  7th.  Congress  having  taken  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  of  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves,  it  would  now 
be  a  fraud  on  the  slaveholding  states  to  repeal  or  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 

"  I  have  thus,  out  of  respect  for  the  committee,  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  promote  a  cause  with  which  I  feel  iden- 
tified, briefly  answered  your  inquiries. 

"  You  will  meet  in  convention  on  the  anniversary  of  a 
day  when  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  blood  flowed 
freely,  to  acquire  the  rich  and  broad  domain  of  which  we 
have  been  plundered.  On  that  day,  amid  a  sheet  of 
flame,  and  in  the  very  face  of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
the  Palmetto  banner  wasjtfrstf  planted  on  the  gates  of 
Mexico. 

"  May  Providence  guide  your  councils  and  smile  upon 
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your  patriotic  endeavors.  I  am  with  you  heart  and 
soul,  but  I  desire  no  other  position  than  a  place  in  the 
ranks. 

"  With  the  highest  respect,  your  fellow-citizen, 

"  J.  A.  QUITMAN. 
"Thos.  Williams,  Esq." 

The  following  report  was  then  unanimously  adopted : 

"The  committee  of  two  from  each  county,  to  which 
was  referred  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  and 
sundry  resolutions,  submit  the  following : 

"  The  nominees  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties 
for  the  presidency  having  failed  to  answer  the  interrog- 
atories propounded  to  them,  the  Southern-rights  party  of 
Alabama  can  not  with  consistency  vote  for  either.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the  Southern-rights 
party  to  nominate  a  ticket  which  shall  at  once  embody 
its  sentiments  and  preserve  its  organization.  We  there- 
fore recommend  the  nomination  of  Ex-gov.  GEOKGE  M. 
TEOUP,  of  Georgia,  for  the  presidency,  and  Gen.  JOHN  A. 
QUITMAN,  of  Mississippi,  for  the  vice-presidency.  These, 
gentlemen  are  known  to  be  true  to  the  rights  of  the 
South,  and  are  eminently  worthy  of  the  support  of  South- 
ern men." 

In  the  existing  state  of  parties  this  nomination  was 
considered  only  as  a  complimentary  recognition  of  Quit- 
man's  eminent  merits  and  services.  Gen.  Pierce  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority. 

1853.  In  June  Quitman  attended  a  convention  at  Mem- 
phis called  to  deliberate  over  the  commercial  and  other 
interests  of  the  South  and  West,  upon  which  the  protect- 
ive tariff  and  other  sectional  legislation  of  Congress  had 
long  acted  injuriously. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  orators  our  country  has  pro- 
duced summed  up  his  objections  to  the  protective  prin- 
ciple in  a  single  line :  "  It  claims  for  Congress  the  pow- 
er of  organizing  the  labor  of  the  country."  This  is  the 
power  of  controlling  the  mind  and  the  muscles  of  every 
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citizen — of  employing  his  time,  his  strength,  his  ability, 
and  his  capital,  according  to^the  wisdom,  the  caprice,  or 
the  folly  of  the  government — of  confiscating  the  ships' 
of  the  merchant  for  the  benefit  of  the  wool-grower — of 
driving  the  farmer  from  his  field  into  the  manufactory — 
of  starving  one  portion  of  society  that  another  may  be- 
come opulent. 

If  Congress  can  regulate  the  labor  of  the  country  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  laborer,  may  it  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  labor  of  a  slave  and  the  labor  of  a 
freeman?  In  fact,  has  it  not  already  done  so?  The 
protective  principle  is  an  extortion  from  slave  labor. 
Although  the  tariff  laws  are  general  in  their  terms,  their 
operation  is  uniformly  partial  and  sectional.  Most  of  the 
manufactories  are  in  one  section ;  the  staples  that  feel 
the  severity  of  the  law  are  in  another  section ;  and  it  is 
practically  much  the  same  as  if  Congress,  intending  to 
support  the  government  by  a  direct  tax,  should  levy  it 
upon  all  slaves  within  the  United  States.  The  tariff 
laws  may  not  be  so  decisively  exclusive,  but  they  ap- 
proximate it.  They,  in  a  measure,  separate  the  South- 
ern States  from  the  rest  of  the  Union.  They  select  the 
slaveholder  as  their  victim.  They  operate  to  the  injury 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  South. 

Look  around  at  the  decay  and  poverty  which,  in  spite 
of  our  enormous  exports,  are  visible  in  parts  of  the 
Southern  States.  Our  immense  annual  income  is  not  ex- 
pended in  luxurious  living,  nor  in  magnificent  buildings, 
nor  in  public  improvements  and  gigantic  enterprises  with 
a  view  to  future  improvements.  Where  does  it  go? 
With  the  cheapest  labor,  the  finest  climate,  the  most  fer- 
tile lands,  and  the  four  great  staples,  cotton,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, and  rice,  the  South  is  the  poorest  section  of  the 
United  States.  Why  is  this  ?  Can  any  one  assign  any 
other  cause  than  the  operation  of  unwise  and  partial 
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revenue  laws  ?  To  these  we  attribute,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  declension  of  the  South  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  North. 

New  England  is  our  Opposite  in  every  thing.  A  black 
and  wintry  sky  frowns  upon  a  sterile  and  rock-bound 
soil.  Her  forest,  compared  with  ours,  is  a  wood  of 
dwarfs.  Industry,  and  science,  and  labor,  and  capital  are 
indispensable  there  to  production.  Nothing  comes  spon- 
taneously or  kindly ;  and  with  all  the  caressing  and  pam- 
pering, she  never  produces  enough  for  her  own  consump- 
tion. Her  factories  would  stop,  and  her  operatives  starve 
but  for  the  fleecy  staple  and  the  cereal  crops  of  the 
South.  Winter  binds  up  her  water  power,  and  her  riv- 
ers and  canals,  four  months  in  the  year ;  and  the  cost  of 
fuel,  much  of  which  is  brought  from  the  South,  diminish- 
es the  profits  of  her  steam-machinery.  She  relieves  her- 
self every  year  of  a  redundant  population  by  sending 
South  for  a  living  thousands  of  her  stoutest-bodied  men, 
and  other  thousands  tempt  seas  the  most  remote,  leaving 
at  home  a  large  majority  of  females  and  consumers. 

Yet,  in  despite  of  all  this  annual  expenditure  of  capital 
and  productive  labor,  she  is  ahead  of  us  in  the  career  of 
prosperity.  Her  population  multiplies  faster.  She  has 
ten  school-houses  where  we  have  one.  She  has  whole 
navies  of  merchantmen  and  lines  of  steam-ships.  Where 
are  ours  ?  She  has  millions  invested  in  insurance  com- 
panies, in  national  stocks,  and  in  the  English  funds.  She 
buys  from  us  our  staples  to  sell  them  again,  transformed 
into  -starch,  maccaroni,  arrow-root,  biscuit,  whisky,  bran- 
dy, rum,  candies,  snuff,  prints,  cambrics,  Lowells,  and  a 
thousand  other  fabrics,  under  the  protection  of  a  princi- 
ple which  gives  her  a  decided  advantage  in  our  markets 
over  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  the  same  articles.  And, 
under  this  system,  she  grows  rich  and  richer,  and  more 
importunate  and  more  exacting  every  year ;  and  in  the 
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same  ratio  we  become  poor,  and  more  cringing  and  more 
timid. 

Our  Revolutionary  fathers  rose  in  arms,  at  the  hazard 
of  property  and  life,  to  resist  a  tax  not  half  so  unjust  and 
oppressive.  A  single  obnoxious  law  overthrew  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Adams,  a  statesman  burnished  with 
the  lustre  of  the  Revolution,  and  surrounded  and  sup- 
ported by  its  ablest  and  bravest  instruments.  The  leg- 
islative action  of  Virginia  alone  more  than  once  rolled 
back  the  tide  of  federal  aggression  that  threatened  to 
submerge  and  destroy  the  limited  and  strictly  defined 
character  of  our  government.  But  now,  so  much  are 
we  accustomed  to  encroachment — so  drilled  to  act  as 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for  the  North 
— so  much  absorbed  and  distracted  by  their  war  on  our 
institutions,  which,  under  the  most  insidious  professions, 
they  continue  to  wrage,  that  we  scarcely  see,  or,  if  seen, 
we  dare  not  denounce  the  colossal  evil  which  has  so  long 
pressed  us  to  the  ground.  We  see,  and  we  are  ready  to 
resist,  the  flaming  brand  that  fanaticism  levels  at  our  in- 
stitutions, but  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  PROTECTIVE 
SYSTEM  is  a  fiend,  in  the  shape  of  a  trusted  domestic,  who 
drugs  our  food  and  our  cup,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  drains 
away  our  vitality.* 

This  monster  haunts  us  like  a  phantom  in  all  the  occu- 

*  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  great  statesman  of  New  York,  writing  to 
Randolph  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  concludes  a  strong  condemnation  of 
the  protective  system  thus:  "You  can  not  have  manufactories.  We 
can.  We  already  have  some,  and  shall  soon  have  many  poor  chil- 
dren, who  can  be  put  up  to  march  backward  and  forward  with  a  spin- 
ning-jenny, till  they  are  old  enough  to  become  drunkards  or  prostitutes." 
— Sparks's  Life  of  Morris,  vol.  iii.,  p.  351.  This  is  not  a  Southern 
sentiment ;  no  Southerner  would  speak  thus  of  the  free  laborers  of  the 
North.  But  it  was  deliberately  uttered  by  a  man  of  great  capital, 
talents,  and  influence,  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerned  New 
York,  and  was  deliberately  published  by  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  a  pet  of  Harvard  University,  who  did  not  scruple  to 
alter  the  expressions  and  suppress  the  opinions  of  Washington  when- 
ever they  conflicted  with  his  taste  or  his  sentiments. 
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pations  of  life ;  is  a  tax  on  our  labor  and  on  our  pleas- 
ures ;  drives  us  from  our  fields,  and,  like  the  obscene 
birds  of  Virgil,  pollutes  even  our  feasts. 

Professing  loyalty  to  the  Union — which  implies  a  de- 
fense of  the  South  against  the  fanaticism  of  the  North — 
the  government  supports  a  system  which  effectually 
strengthens  the  party  it  proposes  to  rebuke,  and  cripples 
the  party  it  promises  to  defend.  There  is  just  this  dif- 
ference. The  Abolitionist  would  rob  us  of  our  slaves ; 
the  government  will  let  us  retain  them,  but  contrives  to 
diminish  the  profits  of  their  labor,  well  knowing  that  thus 
the  institution  itself  is  sapped.  So  they  each  accomplish, 
by  different  means,  the  same  end — the  ruin  of  the  slave- 
holder. 

1853.  In  July,  Gen.  Quitman  revisited  his  native  place, 
Rhinebeck,  where  he  was  received  with  military  ceremo- 
nies and  a  generous  enthusiasm. 

From  the  N.  T.  Herald. 

"The  arrival  of  Major  General  John  A.  Quitman  hav- 
ing become  known,  citizens  of  the  towns  of  Red  Hook 
and  Rhinebeck,  formerly  the  town  of  Rhinebeck,  assem- 
bled en  masse,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  at  the 
hotel  of  Stephen  Lasher,  in  the  village  of  Red  Hook,  to 
welcome  the  gallant  general  at  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
A  committee  was  hastily  organized,  consisting  of  Wil- 
liam Chamberlain,  Jacob  Benner,  and  James  B.  Fisk,  of 
Red  Hook,  and  Ambrose  Wager  and  Gouverneur  Tillott- 
son,  of  Rhinebeck,  to  wait  on  the  distinguished  and  gal- 
lant general,  who  in  a  short  time  returned  and  presented 
him  in  the  large  dining-hall  of  the  hotel,  where  he  was 
received,  on  the  part  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbors,  by 
John  Elseifer,  Esq.,  and  welcomed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. A  sketch  only  can  be  given.  He  said  : 

" l  SIE, — I  have  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
the  towns  of  Red  Hook  and  Rhinebeck,  spontaneously 
assembled,  to  tender  you  a  cordial  and  heartfelt  welcome 
to  the  place  of  your  nativity.  The  associations  connect- 
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ed  with  the  name  of  Quitman  in  this  vicinity,  owing  to 
the  high  respect  felt  for  your  honored  father,  and  asso- 
ciations of  a *more  recent  occurrence  connected  with  the 
name  of  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman,  make  a  visit  from  you 
to  the  place  of  your  nativity  highly  interesting  to  us. 
There  are  many  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  who 
knew  you  personally  from  your  youth,  and  many  remem- 
ber that  you,  when  comparatively  but  a  stripling,  with 
a  satchel  under  your  arm,  but  with  a  stout  heart  and  a 
fixed  determination,  went  out  from  among  us  and  trav- 
ersed the  Alleghanies  alone  and  on  foot.  Stretching  to 
the  outskirts  of  civilization,  you  entered  into  the  broad 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  West,  and,  planting  yourself  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  you  conducted  an  honorable  pro- 
fessional business,  acquiring,  by  your  industry  and  tal- 
ents, such  a  standing  that  the  people  of  that  state  con- 
ferred on  you  the  highest  offices  in  their  gift,  both  exec- 
utive and  judicial.  Sir,  we  rejoiced  at  your  success.  We 
hail  you  this  evening  also  as  a  soldier  and  a  patriot,  who, 
at  a  sacrifice  of  domestic  and  private  enjoyments,  has 
defended  the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  beloved  country. 
The  country  witnessed  your  military  career  with  pride — 
the  friends  of  your  youth  looked  on  with  great  anxiety 
and  high  hope,  traversing  with  you  the  sandy  plains  of 
Mexico  under  a  tropical  sun,  passing  through  their 
mountain  gorges,  surrounded  by  an  insidious  foe,  de- 
molishing the  strongholds  and  fortresses  of  the  enemy, 
scattering  their  armies,  and  taking  possession  of  their 
cities.  Yes,  sir,  and  it  was  our  joy  that  the  volunteer 
brigade  under  command  of  General  Quitman  first  enter- 
ed the  city  of  Monterey,  and  bore  the  heat  of  the  battle 
at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  first  broke  down  the 
Belen  gate,  and  that  your  foot,  sir,  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican foot  that  entered  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  that  by 
your  orders  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  glorious  Un- 
ion were  unfurled  from  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas. 
(Cheers.)  Sir,  we  are  proud  of  the  fame  you  have  won ; 
we  love  the  men  who  love  their  country;  we  love  to 
honor  the  men  who  stand  by  and  honor  their  country. 
He  said  there  were  many  subjects  to  which  he  would 
like  to  advert.  During  an  absence  of  thirty-four  years 
many  changes  had  been  wrought  in  his  native  state — 
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the  unparalleled  growth  of  our  cities  and  villages — the 
works  of  internal  improvement  carried  on  mainly  by  in- 
dividual enterprise — the  progress  in  agriculture,  church- 
es, and  schools,  those  great  nurseries  of  freemen — all  must 
convince  him  that  the  gentler  arts  of  peace  had  not  been 
neglected  at  home  while  he  had  been  abroad  rearing  for 
himself  a  world-wide  fame.  He  again  welcomed  him  as 
a  citizen  by  adoption  of  a  Southern  state,  and  though  pet- 
ty jealousies  might  arise  for  a  time,  yet  the  intelligent 
men  of  the  North,  and  the  chivalrous  men  of  the  South, 
with  an  eye  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  each  sovereign 
state,  and  the  reserved  rights  of  each,  would  preserve 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union.'  (Cheers.) 

"  When  the  enthusiasm  subsided,  General  Quitman  re- 
sponded in  substance  as  follows : 

"  He  expressed  the  deep  emotion  with  which  he  now, 
after  so  long  an  absence  from  his  native  place,  received 
the  welcome  congratulations  of  the  friends  of  his  child- 
hood, and  of  those  whose  fathers  had  been  the  friends 
of  his  honored  father.  The  tide  of  early  recollection 
which  overwhelmed  him  rendered  him  unable  to  respond 
to  the  complimentary  address  which  had  just  been  ut- 
tered by  his  honored  friend,  the  playmate  and  compan- 
ion of  his  early  clays.  The  allusions  of  his  friend  had 
been  so  personal,  that  he  would  be  excused  in  adverting 
for  a  moment  to  himself.  He  had  gone  forth  from  his  na- 
tive place  thirty-four  years  since  a  portionless  adventurer, 
armed  only  with  the  stern  energies,  the  untiring  industry 
and  perseverance,  and  the  good  principles  which  the  fa- 
thers of  this  good  old  county  of  Dutchess  had  imparted 
to  their  children.  Success  had  crowned  his  efforts,  as 
well  in  his  professional  as  in  his  civil  and  military  career. 
Through  the  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  life,  in  his  contest 
for  professional  reputation,  for  civil  distinction,  and  for 
military  fame,  his  energies  had  been  aroused,  his  ambi- 
tion stimulated,  and  his  heart  nerved  by  the  fond  hope 
that  his  name  would  be  honorably  mentioned  around  the 
firesides  of  those  who  now  stood  about  him.  In  all  his 
wanderings  his  heart  often  reverted  to  the  scenes  which 
now  surrounded  him — to  this  fair  land,  unsurpassed  in 
the  beauty  of  its  quiet  rural  landscapes,  skirted  by  pic- 
turesque mountain  outline  which  bounds  the  western 
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horizon.  Nowhere  was  there  a  fairer  land  or  a  better 
people.  He  then  adverted  to  the  late  war,  in  which  he 
had  borne  a  part.  Glorious  as  were  its  results,  he  pre- 
ferred to  contemplate  it  in  its  effects  upon  the  public 
opinion  of  other  countries.  It  had  been  said  by  those 
who  profess  to  distrust  the  efficiency  of  our  free  and  lib- 
eral system  of  government,  that  while  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  it  was  well  adapted  to  a  state  of  peace,  it  would 
utterly  fail  in  war.  Well,  we  had  been  compelled  to 
wage  an  aggressive  war  with  a  neighboring  people ;  the 
small  standing  army  which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 

fovernment  to  retain  was  inadequate  to  the  emergency, 
he  President  issued  his  call  for  volunteers.  At  once 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, offered  their  services.  The  contest  was,  who  should 
be  permitted  to  go  and  who  obliged  to  remain.  Less 
than  one  tenth  of  this  number  were  required  and  accept- 
ed into  the  service.  They  proved  themselves  not  only 
men  but  soldiers.  He  said  it  had  been  his  lot  to  com- 
mand principally  volunteers  during  the  war,  and  it  gave 
him  pleasure  and  pride  to  say  that  on  many  occasions 
they  had  shown  themselves  not  inferior  to  veteran  regu- 
lars. It  was  a  volunteer  brigade  that  had  burst  through 
the  strong  defenses  of  Monterey,  and  it  was  the  volun- 
teer division,  associated  with  a  brigade  of  regulars,  that 
had  first  entered  the  imperial  city  of  Mexico  and  planted 
upon  its  capitol  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes  of  our 
country.  (Cheers.)  Who  will  now  say  that  our  insti- 
tutions are  not  adapted  to  a  state  of  war  as  well  as  of 
peace  ?  We  have  secured  the  respect  of  Europe,  even 
our  great  commercial  rival  England — that  great  power 
upon  whose  empire  it  is  said  the  sun  never  sets — now 
treats  us  with  respectful  civility.  (Cheers.)  Yes,  he 
said,  John  Bull  is  polite  to  Young  America.  (Three 
cheers.)  The  valor  of  our  citizen  soldiers  has  secured 
peace  with  all  nations.  We  are  safe  from  dangers  abroad. 
He  next  alluded  to  other  dangers  that  menaced  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  To  avoid  them  was  our  duty,  to 
preserve  our  institutions  in  their  purity.  The  great  fea- 
ture of  our  system,  which  distinguishes  it  from  former 
republics,  is  its  federative  principle ;  it  is  not  a  consoli- 
dated government,  and  he  trusted  it  never  would  be.  It 
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consists  of  sovereign  states,  by  whom  as  sovereign  com- 
munities the  powers  delegated  in  the  Constitution  have 
been  conferred  upon  the  general  government,  and  no  oth- 
er. An  absorption  of  the  rights  of  the  states  would  as 
certainly  destroy  that  Constitution,  and  with  it  the  Union 
which  it  established,  as  would  the  separation  of  the  states. 
We  of  the  South  have  domestic  institutions  dissimilar 
from  those  of  the  North ;  we  know  that  in  the  federal 
system  we  are  in  the  minority ;  we  can  not  intrust  the 
control  of  our  peculiar  policy  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand it,  and  therefore  may  have  prejudices  against  it,  as 
you  would  not  intrust  yours  to  us.  We  ask  not  to  in- 
terfere with  yours ;  we  demand  only  that  we  should  be 
permitted  to  regulate  our  own.  Our  safety,  as  we  are  in 
a  minority,  requires  us,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
true  principles  of  the  Constitution,  to  insist  upon  the 
strict  preservation  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states. 
A  sacred  regard  to  these  principles  will  alone  preserve 
the  Union ;  a  systematic  disregard  of  them  may  destroy 
it.  Let  us  preserve  our  glorious  Union.  Standing  here 
among  his  countrymen,  a  native  of  the  Empire  State,  yet 
owing  his  allegiance  to,  and  bound  by  interest,  inclina- 
tion, and  gratitude  to  a  noble  and  gallant  Southern  state, 
in  whose  bosom  he  had  cast  his  lot,  it  was  his  duty,  as  a 
candid  and  honorable  man,  to  say  here  to  the  men  who 
rule  the  destinies  of  this  mighty  state,  that  this  Union 
can  only  be  preserved  by  a  sacred  adherence  to  the  mu- 
tual engagements  entered  into  between  the  states  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution.  From  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  he  believed  this  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment 
in  this  the  honored  county  of  his  birth,  and  among  those 
stern  freemen  who  surrounded  him,  who  knew  how  to 
defend  their  rights  as  well  as  to  abstain  from  violating 
the  rights  of  others.  (Cheers.)  He  concluded  with 
again  returning  his  thanks  for  his  hearty  welcome.  (En- 
thusiastic cheers.) 

"When  the  gallant  general  had  concluded  his  remarks, 
of  which  the  above  is  but  a  meagre  outline,  Nelson 
Barnes,  a  volunteer  in  the  New  York  regiment,  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Elseffer  to  General  Quitman.  The  gen- 
eral gave  him  a  shake  with  both  hands.  Their  congratu- 
lations were  hearty  and  earnest.  After  a  personal Intro- 
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duction  to  all  who  had  come -to  testify  their  respect, 
Rev.  Dr.  Strobel  submitted  a  few  congratulatory  re- 
marks, alluding  to  his  position  as  successor  to  and  pastor 
of  the  congregation  of  the  honored  Frederick  H.  Quit- 
man,  D.D. ;  to  the  fact  that  he  had  succeeded  the  honor- 
ed guest  of  the  evening  in  his  early  instruction  through 
several  schools — it  was  true,  about  ten  years  his  junior ; 
and,  as  if  to  increase  the  interest  between  them,  he  had 
become  a  member  of  a  literary  society  founded  by  the 
general,  all  which  rendered  the  present  meeting  highly 
interesting ;  and  in  every  relation  in  which  he  had  heard 
his  name  mentioned,  the  -same  gallant,  noble,  and  honor- 
able bearing  which  so  highly  adorns  his  mature  yeaus 
was  accorded  to  him  in  youth. 

"  Gouverneur  Tillottson,  Esq.,  on  the  part  of  a  delega- 
tion who  had  arrived  from  the  village  of  Rhinebeck,  was 
introduced,  Avho  alluded  to  the  distinguished  civil  and 
military  career  of  Gen.  Quitman,  the  claims  that  the  cit- 
izens of  his  native  place  held  on  him,  and  the  respect 
they  bore  for  his  name  and  fame,  and  that,  though  he 
had  by  adoption  become  a  gallant  son  of  the  South,  their 
confidence  in  him  was  unshaken,  inasmuch  as  he  asked 
only  constitutional  and  civil  rights — rights  guaranteed  by 
the  mutual  compact ;  if  he  asked  less  their  confidence  in 
him  would  be  impaired.  But  because  he  was  true  to 
the  place  of  his  adoption,  he  believed  him  to  be  so  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity ;  that  his  adopted  and  his  native 
state  alike  had  claims  on  him,  and  the  country  at  large, 
and  those  duties  were  best  discharged  by  preserving 
the  rights  of  each  sovereign  state  inviolate,  and  raising 
high  over  the  head  of  sectional  and  petty  feeling  the  fed- 
erative, civil,  and  constitutional  rights  of  our  great  char- 
ter and  of  the  Union.  To  which  Gen.  Quitman  heartily 
responded,  and  begged  him  to  testify  to  the  delegation 
whom  he  represented,  and  to  his  old  friends  in  Rhine- 
beck,  considerations  of  esteem  and  regard. 

"  The  party  partook  of  a  collation,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
the  gallant  general  was  conducted  to  his  rooms.  Thus 
closed  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  gratifying  inter- 
views that  has  ever  been  had  by  the  people  of  this  vicin- 
ity." 

The  chief  motive  that  prompted  this  visit  to  New 
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York  at  this  period  was  to  concert  arrangements  for 
the  liberation  of  Cuba.  He  had  long  been  earnestly  ap- 
pealed to  by  natives  of  the  island,  deeply  interested  in 
its  prosperity,  and  anxious  to  strike  for  its  political  free- 
dom, to  give  to  that  sacred  cause  the  aid  of  his  name 
and  his  talents.  The  cause  was  near  his  heart ;  he  felt 
for  the  oppressed ;  and,  in  his  judgment,  Cuba  was  close- 
ly connected  with  the  fortunes  of  his  own  country.  He 
entered  warmly  into  the  enterprise,  meaning  carefully  to 
abstain  from  violating  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
existing  treaties  with  Spain.* 

In  pursuance  of  his  mission  he  visited  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  other  points. 
His  designs  were  frankly  communicated  to  distinguished 
persons  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  he  left  there 
with  the  distinct  impression  upon  his  mind  not  only  that 
he  had  their  sympathies,  but  that  there  could  be  no  pre- 
text for  the  intervention  of  the  federal  authorities.  He 
left  the  capital  buoyant  with  hope,  and  during  the  year 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  cause.  He  was  spoken  of 
again  in  connection  with  the  Senate,  but  took  no  part  in 
the  matter. 

*  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Wm.P.Mellen,  Esq.,  of  Nat- 
chez, thus  writes  me:  "I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  Quitman's 
position  as  to  Cuba.  He  made  all  his  arrangements  to  avoid  any  in- 
fringement of  the  laws.  He  never  intended,  as  he  often  assured  me, 
to  violate  the  laws.  Although  he  might  leave  the  United  States  be- 
fore hostilities  commenced  on  the  island,  he  did  not  intend  to  disem- 
bark before  there  had  been  a  formal  declaration  of  independence. 
This  was  for  two  purposes — to  forestall  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes threatened  by  Concha,  and  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of 
Lafayette  when  he  landed  on  our  shores.  The  priority  of  hostilities 
before  embarking  would  have  been  the  only  difference.  The  down- 
trodden and  feeble  Cuban  required  immediate  aid. 

"Of  all  the  men  whom  I  have  ever  known,  Quitman  was  the  most 
law-abiding.  When  I  was  a  member  of  his  company,  the  Fencibles, 
immediately  after  its  organization,  he  impressed  the  duty  of  submit- 
ting to  and  enforcing  the  laws  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  so  earn- 
estly that  I  never  forgot  his  lessons ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  company  was  ever  engaged  in  or  sanctioned  any  disrespect 
of  the  laws." 
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1854.  At  the  April  term  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  Judge  Camp- 
bell charged  the  grand  jury  at  great  length  in  reference 
to  the  neutrality  laws.  On  the  19th  of  June  they  re- 
quested the  court  to  have  summoned  before  them,  as 
witnesses,  John  Henderson,  Sen.,  Samuel  J.  Peters,  P. 
Sauve,  A.  L.  Saunders,  J.  S.  Thrasher,  and  John  A.  Quit- 
man.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  grand  jury  came  into 
court  with  the  names  of  the  three  last,  who  had  refused  to 
testify  before  them.  The  grand  jury  likewise  presented 
an  elaborate  report  upon  the  subject  of  their  investiga- 
tion. On  the  same  day,  Messrs.  Saunders,  Thrasher,  and 
Quitman,  being  present  in  court,  were  called  upon  by  the 
court  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  required  to 
enter  into  recognizance  to  observe,  for  the  term  of  nine 
months,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and 
specially  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  20th,  181 8. 

The  matter  was  argued  by  General  Quitman  for  him- 
self in  person,  in  behalf  of  the  others  by  eminent  coun- 
sel. The  order  of  the  court  was  made  on  the  same  day. 
It  recited  the  statements  of  the  grand  jury,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  mandate  that  each  of  the  above-named 
parties  be  required  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  in  the 
penal  sum  of  $3000  to  observe  the  laws,  etc.,  and  espe- 
cially the  act  of  1818,  for  the  term  of  nine  months,  and 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  until  they  comply 
with  the  order. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  court,  reciting  the  fact  that  the 
said  persons  had  not  entered  into  the  required  recogni- 
zance, ordered  that  a  mittimus  be  issued,  and  that  they  be 
committed  until  they  complied  with  the  order  of  the 
court. 

Under  this  order  they  were  arrested  by  the  marshal.* 

*  J.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans.  He  conducted  Messrs. 
Quitman  and  Thrasher  to  their  quarters  at  the  City  Hotel,  and  at  the 
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Quitman  was  disposed  to  go  to  jail ;  but  his  friends,  on 
the  plea  of  other  and  higher  duties  in  reserve  for  him, 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  bond.  The  parties  appeared 
and  entered  into  recognizances,  and  were  discharged. 

Some  weeks  thereafter  Gen.  Quitman  arraigned  the 
conduct  of  the  presiding  judge  through  the  columns  of 
the  New  Orleans  Delta : 

'•'•Judge  John  A.  Campbell. — This  gentleman,  who 
lately  presided  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
New  Orleans,  appears  to  have  oome  to  the  South  full  of 
zeal  to  ferret  out  some  infraction  of  the  neutrality  laws. 

"  Upon  taking  the  bench,  he  announced  that  he  would 
hold  his  court  open  for  six  months,  if  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent our  people  from  aiding  their  neighbors  of  Cuba  to 
shake  off  the  grinding  despotism  of  Spain.  He  seemed 
desirous  of  correcting  the  common  error  into  which  the 
best  men  of  our  country  had  fallen,  that  there  was  nei- 
ther crime  nor  dishonor  in  individuals  advocating  and 
aiding  the  extension  of  American  institutions  on  this 
continent,  by  the  same  means  by  which  they  were  estab- 
lished in  our  country — by  revolution.  He  held  that 
those  who  contributed  money  to  such  a  purpose  were 
criminal,  and  those  who,  by  speeches,  incited  '  incautious 
young  men'  to  take  part  in  such  enterprises  were  '  most 
criminal.' 

"  Repeated  charges  were  made  to  the  grand  jury,  and 
when,  after  diligent  inquiry,  they  reported  to  the  court 
briefly,  that  they  could  find  no  infraction  of  the  laws, 
Judge  Campbell  sent  them  back  again,  with  instructions 
to  make  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  report,  with  a  view, 
as  it  afterward  appeared,  of  giving  color  to  his  subse^ 
quent  arbitrary  proceedings. 

"  Upon  the  coming  in  of  the  desired  report,  the  judge, 
who,  throughout,  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  the  secrets 
of  the  jury-room,  stated  that  he  should  direct  a  copy  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state  at  Washington, 

social  dinner  which  soon  followed,  being  called  on  for  a  sentiment, 
gave  the  following  impromptu — "  CUBA  : 

"  We'll  buy  or  fight,  but  to  our  shore  we'll  lash  her; 
If  Spain  won't  sell,  we'll  then  turn  in  and  thrash-her" 
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and,  without  any  affidavit,  charge,  or  accusation  of  offense 
against  us,  ordered  Mr.  Thrasher,  Dr.  Saunders,  and  my- 
self, severally,  to  enter  into  recognizances,  with  sureties, 
to  observe  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and 
the  neutrality  laws  in  particular,  for  the  space  of  nine 
months. 

"  Upon  my  refusal  to  comply  with  this  illegal  demand, 
I  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  aft- 
erward directed  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Parish  Jail  of 
New  Orleans  for  nine  months. 

"  After  the  final  adjournment  of  the  court,  I  entered 
into  the  required  recognizance,  under  the  following  pro- 
test, made  before  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses : 

"  c  I  regard  the  order  of  Judge  Campbell,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  re- 
quiring me  to  give  bond  and  security  that  I  will,  for  the 
space  of  nine  months,  observe  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  general,  and  especially  the  so-called  Neutrality 
Act  of  1818,  as  an  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power.  I  refused  a  voluntary  obedience  to 
it,  because  I  deemed  it  my  duty  not  to  yield,  upon  a 
mere  demand,  my  sacred  rights  as  an  American  citizen. 
I  am  now,  by  the  order  of  the  same  judge,  a  close  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  marshal.  I  yield  to  this  illegal 
demand  only  because  I  have  no  appeal  from  a  power 
which,  practically,  is  absolute  and  irresponsible. 

" '  Under  duress  of  punishment,  and  with  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  assumption  of  power  claimed  by  the 
aforesaid  judge  in  this  case,  I  am  compelled  to  sign  this 
bond  or  recognizance. 

"  '  (Signed),  J.  A.  QTJITMAN. 

"  « New  Orleans,  July  3d,  1854.' 

"  Judge  Campbell,  finding  that  public  opinion  con- 
demned his  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts,  has  recently 
caused  to  be  published  in  the  Delta  a  written  opinion, 
differing  essentially  from  that  orally  delivered  by  him  in 
court  at  the  time  of  his  demanding  recognizances  from 
Mr.  Thrasher,  Dr.  Saunders,  and  myself. 

"Until  the  appearance  of  this  posthumous  opinion,  I 
h^ad  no  intention  of  appearing  before  the  public,  content 
to  leave  the  imputations  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  me 
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and  many  good  and  patriotic  citizens  to  the  test  of  time 
and  the  good,  honest  sense  of  the  great  mass  of  our  coun- 
trymen, who,  however  they  may  be  divided  in  opinion  on 
questions  of  temporary  policy,  will  not,  on  great  and  in- 
teresting questions,  fail  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  though  timid,  time-serving  politicians,  and  phari- 
saical  professors  of  national  morality,  with  selfish  pur- 
poses, may  conspire  to  mystify  the  question  and  delude 
the  public  mind. 

"Had  Judge  Campbell,  in  his  posthumous  opinion — 
the  after-birth  of  an  uneasy  mind — confined  himself  to 
the  facts  as  they  were,  however  odious  his  opinions  may 
have  been  to  every  sound  idea  of  the  constitutional  rights 
and  liberty  of  the  citizen,  I  would  have  left  them  to  the 
criticism  of  an  enlightened  republican  bar,  and  to  the  se- 
rious reflection  of  the  statesmen  of  a  free  people  >  %it  I 
regret  to  say  that  his  statement  of  the  facts  is  so  entire- 
ly destitute  of  foundation  in  truth  as  to  be  libelous,  and 
to  compel  me  reluctantly  to  deny  them  through  the  same 
channel  by  which  they  were  propagated. 

"  I  have  said  that  this  posthumous  '  opinion'  differs  in 
toto  from  the  oral  opinion  delivered  by  the  judge  in 
court  in  my  presence  and  that  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
in  attendance.  It  is  due  to  myself  to  say  that,  had  any 
of  the  statements  upon  which  I  shall  comment  been  made 
in  my  presence,  they  would  have  been  contradicted  on 
the  spot  in  as  strong  terms  as  my  respect  for  the  court 
would  have  permitted. 

"  But  inasmuch  as  this  opinion  has  first  recently  been 
brought  to  light  through  the  press,  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  expose  this  judicial  manufacture  of  facts  by  the  same 
means.  I  again  repeat  that  I  do  not  now  intend  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public  the  side-bar  efforts  of  Judge  Campbell 
to  influence  the  grand  jury  to  find  bills  against  the  friends 
of  Cuban  independence,  nor  will  I  comment  upon  the 
legal  argument  of  his  opinion,  except  to  say  that  it  is 
obscure,  evasive,  and  sometimes  disingenuous.  Its  lead- 
ing feature  is  a  studied  effort  to  show  the  existence  of 
arbitrary  power  in  a  federal  judge  to  imprison  citizens  at 
his  pleasure — a  power  which  he  claims  to  derive,  not 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nor  the  laws 
thereof,  but  from  the  common  law  of  England  and  from 
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monarchical  precedents.  For  this  I  refer  to  his  publish- 
ed opinion.  My  purpose  is  to  show  briefly  his  perver- 
sion and  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  and  to  defend 
myself  against  charges  and  insinuations  contained  in  the 
published  opinion,  which  were  wholly  unsupported  by  the 
evidence,  and  are  not  true. 

"  1.  To  give  dignity  and  consequence  to  his  assump- 
tion of  power,  Judge  Campbell  heads  his  publication 
with  the  title,  'United  States  of  America  vs.  John  A. 
Quitman.' 

"  Why  this  heading,  unless  to  insinuate  that  there  was 
a  prosecution  pending  against  me  ?  Now,  there  was  no 
such  case  in  court.  No  charge,  no  accusation,  no  affida- 
vit of  any  offense ;  nothing  of  the  kind  of  record.  The 
case  was  made  by  Judge  Campbell ;  it  grew  out  of  his 
opinion.  My  name  is  not  even  contained  in  the  grand 

a's  report.  Judge  Campbell  alone  is  my  accuser ;  he 
3  the  case  and  gave  it  a  name. 

"  There  was  neither  charge,  accusation,  nor  complaint 
against  me  by  the  government.  There  being  no  such 
entitled  case,  why,  unless  to  convey  a  false  impression, 
was  such  title  assumed  to  the  published  opinion  ? 

"  2.  The  first  line  of  the  published  opinion  of  Judge 
Campbell  is  not  true.  It  recites,  'This  case  originated 
in  a  requisition  by  the  court  upon  the  defendant  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  nojb  give  bond,'  etc.  Now,  I  assert 
that  no  such  requisition  or  rule  was  ever  served  on  me. 
There  is  none  on  record;  no  such  rule  was  ever  made. 
The  first  order  of  record  in  regard  to  myself  was  a  pos- 
itive order,  requiring  me  to  give  a  recognizance,  with 
sureties,  that  I  would  observe  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  etc.,  and,  upon  my  prompt  refusal  to  do  so,  it  was 
followed  by  an  order  of  commitment  to  the  custody  of 
the  marshal,  and  afterward  by  an  order  of  close  confine- 
ment in  the  Parish  Jail  for  nine  months. 

"  3.  The  third  statement  in  Judge  Campbell's  publish- 
ed opinion  which  I  shall  notice  may  be  true,  but,  if  so,  it 
exhibits  a  proceeding  not  creditable  to  the  dignity  and 
impartiality  of  a  court  of  justice.  He  says  that,  'at  the 
time  the  report  was  made,'  my  name  '  was  returned  with 
others  who  had  declined  to  answer  the  interrogatories 
of  the  jury.'  I  doubt  this  fact,  because  it  does  not  ap- 
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pear  in  the  published  report  of  the  grand  jury,  and  I 
know  of  no  otlier  report  made  by  them.  If  my  name, 
then,  was  returned,  I  pray  to  ask,  by  whom  ?  -  Was  this 
return  secretly  made?  In  writing,  or  verbally?  Was 
it  at  the  instance  of  the  court?  None  of  these  questions 
are  met  in  Judge  Campbell's  published  opinion,  and  no 
allusion  to  my  name  is  made  in  the  published  report  of 
the  grand  jury.  I  had  not  then  declined  to  answer  any 
question.  I  so  stated  in  open  court.  There  is  some 
mystery  attending  these  transactions,  and,  unless  explain- 
ed, inference  will  be  drawn  not  favorable  to  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  court. 

"  4.  The  opinion  again  states  '  that  a  printed  statement 
of  the  facts  which  had  occurred  while  he  (I)  was  before 
the  grand  jury  has  been  filed.'  Filed  where  ?  by  whom  ? 
by  whose  authority?  How  did  a  'printed  statement' 
get  on  file  ?  This  important  link  in  the  chain  of  facts 
— deemed  sufficient  by  Judge  Campbell  to  authorize  the 
imprisonment  of  a  citizen  for  nine  months  —  deserves 
some  notice.  Will  the  public  credit  it  that  this  'printed 
statement'  referred  to  by  him,  in  his  labored  opinion,  was 
the  following  jeu  d'esprit  of  the  accomplished  editor  of 
the  Delta,  published  in  his  morning  paper  of  the  30th  of 
June? 

" '  Our  description  of  the  interview  between  General 
Quitman,  the  suspected  head  and  front  of  the  filibuster 
offenders,  did  not  do  full  justice  to  the  scene.  We  there- 
fore reproduce  it  in  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  form. 
The  general  appeared  before  the  grand  jury  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon — one  of  the  hottest  afternoons  ever  ex- 
perienced in  New  Orleans — as  cool  and  calm  as  an  au- 
tumnal eve.  He  was  received  with  great  courtesy  and 
consideration.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more  stud- 
ied respect  and  politeness  in  a  coterie  of  European  di- 
plomatists which  assembled  for  purposes  the  reverse  of 
amicable.  As  soon  as  the  parties  were  seated,  and  the 
ardor  of  their  mutual  admiration  and  respect  had  sub- 
sided into  the  requisite  gravity  and  self-possession  of 
high  officials  charged  with  very  important  duties,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  handed  to  the  general  a  printed  circular, 
which  purported  to  contain  a  report  of  a  meeting  held 
at  some  unnamed  place  relative  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 

I  2 
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and  of  certain  eloquent  speeches  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion by  certain  alphabetical  gentlemen.  The  general 
very  coolly  inspected  this  document,  after  which  he  was. 
asked  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  said  meeting,  or  of 
any  other  meeting  which  contemplated  any  expedition  or 
enterprise  of  a  revolutionary  character  against  the  island 
of  Cuba.  Thereupon  the  general  addressed  the  grand 
jury  substantially  as  follows: 

" '  "  Gentlemen, — I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  act  or 
speeches  of  the  character  referred  to,  or  of  any  other  con- 
templating a  revolutionary  movement  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  in  which  I  have  not  participated  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  any  other  person.  I  have  done  nothing,  however, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  lawless  or  dishonorable.  My 
conscience  is  clear  on  these  points.  But,  after  the  inter- 
pretations that  have  recently  been  given  to  the  law,  I  sub- 
mit it  to  your  sense  of  honor,  justice,  and  propriety,  if  I 
can  be  expected  to  answer  any  questions  relating  to  such 
movements  or  purposes."  "  Certainly  not,"  remarked  sev- 
eral of  the  jurors.  "  If  it  is  your  pleasure,  then,  gentle- 
men, I  will  retire,"  said  the  general.  "  You  can  go,"  said 
the  foreman,  as  if  he  regretted  to  part  with  the  general ; 
and  thereupon  the  gallant  gentleman  bowed  himself  out. 
"Whether  the  grand  inquest  will  base  an  indictment  on 
this  response  of  General  Quitman,  will  be  known  when 
they  come  into  court  to-morrow.' 

"This  humorous  newspaper  morceau,  it  appears,  was 
filed  by  Judge  Campbell.  Referring  to  it  as  a  '  printed 
statement,'  he  says  that  c  it  therein  appears  that,  after 
being  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  meeting  alluded 
to  in  the  circular,  the  witness  (I)  declined  to  give  informa- 
tion, because  his  answering  would  criminate  him.' 

"  Now,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  Delta's  article 
does  not  bear  out  this  assertion  of  Judge  Campbell ;  nor 
is  it  true  in  point  of  fact.  I  have  never  said,  I  could  not 
say,  that  my  answer  to  any  inquiry  would  criminate  me. 
Unconscious  of  any  violation  of  law,  or  plots  to  do  so,  I 
could  not  suppose  that  I  would  criminate  myself  before 
any  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  tribunal.  My  posi- 
tion, according  to  this  newspaper  statement,  which  the 
judge  had  caused  to  be  filed  to  give  it  judicial  sanctity, 
was  this :  that  I  was  a  participator  in  some  acts  and  de- 
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signs  having  reference  to  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
Cuba;  that  these  acts  and  designs  were  neither  illegal 
nor  dishonorable ;  that,  if  so,  they  were  entirely  irrele- 
vant to  the  present  inquiry  into  a  breach  of  the  laws. 
But  if  deemed  illegal,  which  I  denied,  as  a  participator  in 
them,  I  ought  not  to  be  questioned  about  them.  The 
grand  jury,  concurring  in  this  sentiment,  asked  me  no 
questions.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  Judge  Camp- 
bell, in  his  opinion,  or  indictment  against  me,  states  what 
is  neither  true  by  the  '  printed  statements,'  nor  in  fact. 

"  5.  The  judge  farther  adduces,  as  testimony  against 
me,  the  loose  and  vague  charge,  that  '  the  report  of  the 
grand  jury  is,  that  his  (my)  name  has  figured  promi- 
nently with  the  rumored  expedition.'  The  report  states 
no  such  thing.  My  name  is  not  therein  mentioned. 
Judge  Campbell,  not  under  oath,  has  supplied  it. 

"  6.  In  the  next  sentence  of  his  opinion  he  descends 
from  the  dignity  of  a  judge  to  become  the  retailer  of 
petty  scandal,  by  supposing  that  a  speech  referred  to  in 
the  printed  circular, '  perhaps  might  be  attributed  to  the 
defendant  (myself)  without  great  injustice,  when  the  fact 
is  ascertained  that  he  would  commit  himself  with  an  en- 
terprise like  that  set  forth.'  This  language  might  better 
become  a  Solomon  Swap  in  a  horse-trade,  than  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  presenting  the  facts  upon  which 
he  concluded  to  deprive  an  American  citizen  of  his  liber- 
ty for  nine  months.  His  honor's  train  of  argument  is 
this :  Supposing  it  to  be  ascertained  that  I  would  con- 
nect myself  with  some  unknown  enterprise,  then,  ''per- 
haps] a  certain  speech  found  in  a  printed  statement 
might,  with  some,  but  not  great  injustice,  be  attributed 
to  me.  On  such  inferences  and  suspicions,  presented 
with  an  obliquity  leaving  a  doubt  whether  they  are  not 
said  in  jest  and  irony,  depends  the  liberty  of  a  freeman ! 

"  7.  In  connection  with  this  subject  Judge  Campbell 
farther  says :  '  The  defendant  confessed  the  fact  of  a  con- 
nection of  a  kind  which  rendered  it  a  matter  of  impro- 
priety for  the  grand  jury  to  press  any  question  upon 
him  relative  to  the  details  of  the  movement.'  There  is  a 
palpable  untruth  in  this  insinuation ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  this  opinion,  which,  throughout,  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  garbles  the  facts,  and  mystifies  them  when 
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it  does  not  wholly  misrepresent  them.  An  honorable 
mind  can  find  abundant  reason  why-  a  grand  jury  should 
not  inquire  into  irrelevant  matters  which  involved  private 
confidence.  But  the  reader  will  remark  that  the  judge 
here  admits  the  fact  that  no  inquiry  was  pressed  upon 
me,  when,  in  other  portions  of  his  opinion,  he  repeatedly 
asserts  that  I  refused  to  answer  on  the  ground  '  that  he 
(I)  would  criminate  himself? 

"  8.  After  proceeding  with  cautious  art  to  cull  scraps 
from  the  report  of  the  grand  jury,  this  posthumous 
opinion  proceeds  to  say:  'They  (the  grand  jurors) ^mc? 
from  other  evidence  that  an  expedition  is  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  a  Cuban  revolution,  or  of  making  a 
demonstration  on  the  island." 

"The  judge  has  evidently  critically  inspected  the  re- 
port, and  it  Avould  be  uncharitable  to  suppose  that,  as  a 
lawyer,  he  does  not  know  well  that  the  word  '•fine?  is  a 
technical  word.  It  means  a  solemn  presentation  of  a 
fact.  Now  the  grand  jurors  have  found  no  such  thing. 
They  merely  use  the  cautious  phrase  '  strongly  incline  to 
the  opinion ;"  they  lean  that  way.  They  have  not  found 
an  opinion,  much  less  do  they  profess  to  find  the  fact ; 
and  even  this  inclination  of  opinion  is  still  farther  quali- 
fied by  their  positive  declaration  that  nothing  like  a 
military  organization  or  preparation  had  been  brought 
to  their  notice.  How  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
port is  perverted  by  Judge  Campbell,  in  this  particular, 
the  public  will  judge  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  grand  jury:  'Although  the  grand  jury 
strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  these  meetings  and 
collections  of  funds  have  for  their  end  the  organization 
of  an  expedition,  either  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  a 
Cuban  revolution,  or  making  a  demonstration  upon  that 
island,  yet  the  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  seems  altogether 
in  the  perspective ;  and  aware,  as  we  are,  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  extensive  and 
formidable  preparations  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  revo- 
lutionizing Cuba,  we  believe  it  has  been  very  much  over- 
rated and  magnified,  nothing  like  a  military  organization 
or  preparation  having  been  brought  to  our  notice.' 

"  9.  The  opinion  goes  on  to  imply  that  I  made  an  ar- 
gument. I  neither  had  counsel,  quoted  authorities,  nor 
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made  an  argument  on  the  legal  question,  except  to  refer 
for  my  rights  as  a  citizen  and  witness  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  desired  to  know  whether  any 
charge  or  accusation  had  be'en  made  against  me,  and  if 
so,  what  was  its  nature,  and  by  whom  made ;  and  I  de- 
nied the  authority  of  a  federal  court  to  exercise  any 
powers  but  such  as  were  fairly  deducible  from  the  third 
article  of  the  Constitution.  General  Waul,  of  the  New 
Orleans  bar,  it  is  true,  at  some  stages  of  the  proceedings, 
appeared  for  Mr.  Thrasher  and  Dr.  Saunders. 

"  10.  When  the  judge,  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  his 
opinion,  says,  '  The  assertion  is  direct  and  positive  that 
his  answer  will  implicate  him  in  a  prosecution  or  for- 
feiture,' if  he  refers  to  me,  he  states  what  is  wholly  gra- 
tuitous, and  without  the  least  foundation  in  fact.  If  in- 
tended as  a  quotation,  he  has  strangely  omitted  the  usual 
quotation  marks,  which  he  has  studiously  preserved  even 
when  disconnected  sentences  from  the  report  of  the 
grand  jury  are  inserted. 

"11.  The  fact  stated  in  the  opinion,  that  I  had  de- 
clared my  inability,  from  some  undisclosed  connection 
with  those  engaged,  '  of  affording  information  of  prac- 
tices involving  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws,'  is  also  a 
misrepresentation.  I  made  no  such  declaration,  but 
more  than  once  declared  that  I  knew  of  no  practices  in- 
volving a  breach  of  the  laws. 

"  12.  In  fine,  Judge  Campbell,  in  his  manifesto,  refers 
to  his  leading  witness,  public  rumor, '  that  brazen-mouth- 
ed monster,  with  her  hundred  tongues.' 

" '  Public  rumor,'  says  he,  '  has  attached  suspicion  to 
the  name  of  the  defendant,  according  to  the  certificate.' 
This  concluding  sentence  may  be  considered  the  sum- 
ming up  or  recapitulation  of  the  evidence  on  which  my 
character  is  to  be  assailed  by  a  judicial  libel,  and  my  lib- 
erty restrained  for  nine  months. 

" '  Public  rumor,'  aided  by  her  fit  associate,  John  A. 
Campbell,  is  engaged  in  trumpeting  to  the  world  that 
suspicion  attaches  to  my  name.  Suspicion  of  what? 
Of  being  the  open  advocate  of  state  rights,  strict  con- 
struction, free  trade,  direct  taxation,  the  remodeling  of 
the  federal  judicial  system,  the  limitation  of  the  tenure 
of  office  of  the  federal  judges,  and  their  election  by  the 
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people  ?  Suspicion  of  having  aided  and  abetted  the  in- 
dependence and  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  ?  Suspicion  of  never  having  faltered  in  the 
defense  of  Southern  rights'  and  of  the  equality  of  the 
states  ?  Of  admiring  American  institutions,  and  desir- 
ing their  extension  over  this  continent  ?  Suspicion  of 
cordially  hating  the  stupid  and  barbarous  despotism  of 
Spain  over  the  people  of  Cuba  ?  Of  planning,  in  con- 
junction with  other  patriotic  citizens,  some  lawful  meas- 
ures to  aid  an  oppressed  people  to  overthrow  a  tyranni- 
cal and  usurping  government,  and  thus  averting  from 
ourselves  and  our  children  the  dire  calamity  which  would 
befall  us  if  the  cherished  European  policy  of  establishing 
a  hostile  negro  or  mongrel  empire  on  our  borders,  at  the 
very  mouth  of.  the  great  outlet  of  the  Southwestern 
States,  should  be  carried  into  execution  ?  Of  doubting 
the  ability  or  disposition  of  our  common  government, 
distracted  already  by  the_  slavery  question,  to  remedy 
the  impending  evil  ? 

"  If  &uch  suspicions  attach  to  my  name,  before  the 
world  I  confess  myself  liable  to  the  honor  or  reproacE 
which  belongs  to  them.  If,  however,  Judge  Campbell 
means  to  insinuate  that  suspicions  dishonorable  to  me 
attach  to  my  name,  he  but  adds  a  falsehood  to  the  many 
misrepresentations  of  facts  contained  in  his  published 
opinion.  Suspicion  to  my  nam« !  The  name  is  Saxon, 
It  means  freeman.  It  has  never  been  disgraced  by  false- 
hood, cowardice,  or  base  truckling  to  power.  May  those 
who  inherit  it  be  ever  worthy  to  bear  it,  by  opposition 
to  all  political  despotism,  and  by  stern,  unyielding  resist- 
ance to  tyranny,  whether  boldly  attempted  to  be  enforced 
by  the  bayonet,  or  slyly  and  stealthily  by  the  perversion 
of  judicial  powers.  J.  A.  QUITMAN. 

"  Monmouth,  August  15th,  1854." 

General  Quitman  to  Thomas  Reed. 

"Monmouth,  August  24th,  1854. 

"DEAK,  SIR, — Your  kind  letter  of  the  15th  was  very 
gratifying  to  me.  To  find  those  who  have  known  me  so 
long  and  so  well  giving  their  hearty  approbation  to  my 
course  at  a  time  when  so  many  pharisaical  professors  of 
national  morality  individually  reflect  upon  it  is  truly  con- 
soling. I  do  not  wonder  that  you,  as  a  lawyer,  educated 
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to  revere  the  safeguards  which  are  thrown  around  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen,  should  condemn  the  course  of 
Judge  Campbell.  It  was  even  worse  and  more  arbitra- 
ry than  has  been  represented  in  the  public  press.  Aware 
of  the  general  condemnation  of  his  positions  in  my  case, 
he  has  recently  published  a  long  and  labored  written 
opinion,  in  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  grossly  mis- 
states the  facts.  This  has  compelled  me  to  come  out 
with  an  answer  in  which  I  handle  the  judge  with  sever- 
ity. It  will  be  published  in  the  Delta  next  week,  and  I 
will  send  you  a  copy.  I  owe  you  and  my  friends  a  debt 
of  gratitude  personally  for  the  kind  notice  taken  of  me 
in  your  meeting.  In  another  particular  of  vastly  more 
moment,  however,  the  movers  in  that  meeting  deserve 
praise.  They  have  drawn  public  attention  to  the  great 
question  of  our  age  and  generation,  the  question  wheth- 
er American  or  European  policy  shall  prevail  on  this 
continent.  Of  this  great  question,  Cuba  is  the  battle- 
ground for  its  solution.  The  erection  of  a  strong  ne- 
gro or  mongrel  empire  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
great  outlet  of  the  commerce  of  the  Southwestern  States, 
an  empire  included  within  the  European  scheme  of  the 
'  balance  of  power,'  would  forever  put  a  stop  to  Ameri- 
can progress  and  expansion  on  this  continent,  and  very 
probably  eventually  crown  their  scheme  by  bringing 
abouf  a  dissolution  of  this  Union.  We  are  a  strong  peo- 
ple when  united,  but  weak  whenever  the  slavery  ques- 
tion is  started.  Spain  and  her  allies,  by  the  possession 
of  Cuba,  have  it  in  their  power  at  all  times  to  distract 
the  United  States  with  this  question.  We  must  disarm 
them  of  this  power  to  injure  us.  How  shall  we  do  it  ? 
I  say  by  encouraging  a  revolution  in  Cuba.  The  moral 
influence  of  our  example  has  always  made  the  people  of 
the  island  ripe  for  the  movement.  They  only  ask  the 
assistance  of  American  intellect  and  American  arms. 
Shall  we  be  told  that  it  is  immoral  or  dishonorable  in  an 
American  in  his  individual  character  to  respond  to  such 
a  call?  Suppose  the  people  of  Cuba,  groaning  under 
the  worst  tyranny  now  known  in  the  civilized  world, 
should  concert  a  revolution,  gather  the  means,  and  invite 
me  to  aid  them  to  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  liberal  in- 
stitutions and  American  principles  in  their  country,  would 
I  perform  my  duty  to  God,  to  my  country,  to  humanity, 
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and  to  civil  freedom,  were  I  to  refus-e  to  devote  a  portion 
of  m'y  life  to  such  a  cause  ?     Would  the  American  citi- 
zen, seizing  his  rifle  to  strike  the  shackles  of  despotism . 
from  the  minds  and  bodies  of  his  neighbors  of  his  own 
race,  deserve  censure  or  praise  ? 

"  This  question  is  not  even  an  abstract  one  to  us.  The 
European  policy  is  to  establish  near  us  negro  or  mongrel 
states.  Such  a  result  would  be  fatal  to  us.  Our  destiny 
is  intertwined  with  that  of  Cuba.  If  slave  institutions 
perish  there  they  will  perish  here.  Thus  interested,  we 
must  act.  Our  government,  already  distracted  with  the 
slavery  question,  can  not  or  will  not  act.  We  must  do 
it  as  individuals." 

Gen.  Quitman  to  Hon.  H.  T.  Ellet. 

"Monmouth,  Sept.  llth,  1854. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — Well  assured  from  your  temper  that  you 
would  not  take  your  pen  to  pass  an  empty  compliment, 
I  appreciate  highly  the  expressions  of  your  note  just  re- 
ceived, approving  the  matter  and  manner  of  my  com- 
ments on  Judge  Campbell's  opinion,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  gave  me. 

"  Next  to  the  desire  of  shaking  from  my  name  the  in- 
sidious imputations  on  my  character  contained  in  that 
published  opinion,  my  great  object  was  to  lend  my  as- 
sistance to  check  the  increasing  judicial  encroachments 
of  the  federal  court  by  holding  the  judges  amenable  to 
the  only  power  which  they  fe-ar — the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion. I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  you  think  I  have  so  far 
succeeded  in  this  purpose  as  to  destroy  at  least  the  ef- 
fect of  the  alarming  precedent  set  by  this  federal  judge, 
as  I  believe,  with  the  connivance  of  his  brethren  on  the 
supreme  bench.  For  I  can  not  believe  that  he  would 
have  dared  thus  boldly  to  disregard  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  against  the  plain  injunctions  of  the  Constitution, 
if  the  matter  had  not  been  previously  planned  at  Wash- 
ington. I  appeared  before  the  public  very  reluctantly, 
and  when  forced  by  considerations  of  self-respect  to  do 
so,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
exposure  of  Judge  Campbell's  subterfuges  to  bolster  up 
his  violent  assumptions  of  power.  I  there  left  the  sub- 
ject, but  most  sincerely  hope  that  some  more  able  pen 
will  take  up  that  important  branch  of  the  controversy 
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which  so  deeply  concerns  the  civil  liberty  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

"  I  will  only  add,  that  in  my  strictures  I  sought  to  be 
temperate  and  respectful.  If  the  article  is  severe,  its 
severity  consists  in  the  disclosure  of  the  facts,  not  one 
of  which,  of  importance,  but  might,  with  strict  truth, 
have  been  more  highly  colored. 

"  The  poor  attempt  made  by  some  volunteer  friends 
of  Judge  Campbell  to  answer  me,  does  not  touch  any 
fact  that  I  have  distinctly  charged." 

With  these  letters  must  be  dismissed,  for  the  present, 
his  connection  with  Cuba  and  the  Cubans — a  connection 
that  exposed  him  to  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  misapprehension  and  defamation  from  a 
thousand  sources.  Calumnies  have  been  uttered  since 
his  death.  But  the  same  potent  considerations — consid- 
erations connected  with  the  cause  itself  and  with  human- 
ity— that  sealed  his  lips  still  exist.  Until  these  determ- 
ine, the  silence  and  the  mystery  must  remain  unbroken ; 
and  his  pure  and  unsullied  character  in  private  life — his 
proverbial  fidelity  to  pecuniary  engagements — his  inflex- 
ible resolution,  and  his  great  name,  must  be  his  defense 
against  falsehood  and  detraction.  The  materials  for  his 
vindication — his  notes  of  what  transpired  at  Washing- 
ton— his  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  Cuba — the 
evidence  of  his  business  arrangements,  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures— the  programme  of  his  intended  operations, 
showing  how  closely  he  had  studied  the  laws  of  nations, 
the  statutes  of  his  country,  and  the  opinions  of  celebrated 
jurists  of  this  country  and  of  England,  will,  at  a  proper 
time,  be  given  to  the  world ;  and  they  will  place  his  mem- 
ory even  on  a  higher  pedestal  than  it  now  occupies  in 
the  public  mind. 

NOTE. — Had  the  war  in  the  Crimea  continued,  and  had  Spain  sent 
a  contingent  to  the  Allies,  as  was  anticipated,  Russia,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, would  have  furnished  means  for  Ihe  invasion  of  Cuba.  The  want 
of  money,  at  a  critical  juncture,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Cuba, 
was  the  sole  obstacle  to  her  liberation. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Fifth  Congressional  District. — Letter  to  Judge  Stone. — Is  nominated 
for  Congress. — Know  Nothing  Party. — The  Canvass. — Letters. — 
His  Position  in  Congress. — Great  Speech  on  the  Neutrality  Laws. 
— Its  Effect. — Letter  from  James  K.  Paulding. — Col.  E.  G.  W.  But- 
ler.— Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cartwright. 

1855.  ON  the  23d  of  July  the  democracy  of  the  fifth 
congressional  district  (so  long  and  so  ably  represented 
by  a  distinguished  senator  froim  Mississippi  that  it  is 
still  called  Brown's  district)  assembled  in  convention  at 
Monticello.  Several  prominent  gentlemen  were  spoken 
of  as  candidates.  It  being  announced  that  one  of  the 
delegates  had  a  letter  from  Gen.  Quitman,  the  reading 
was  called  for. 

"Monmouth,  July  19th,  1855. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  was  prevented  by  some  pressing  cares 
from  replying  promptly  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  ult., 
and  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  that  of  the  15th  inst.  I  feel  grateful  to  you  and  my 
friends  in  the  east  for  this  kind  consideration,  and,  with- 
out troubling  you  with  the  detail  of  my  own  reflections 
upon  the  subject  of  this  unexpected  proposal,  I  will 
frankly  and  briefly  state  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have 
arrived. 

"  As  to  my  own  personal  inclinations,  I  am  not  solicit- 
ous of  a  nomination  to  Congress  ;  and,  at  any  time  when 
the  danger  to  Southern  rights  and  institutions  was  less 
imminent,  I  would  decline  it,  but  I  feel  that  when  the 
enemies  of  our  domestic  institutions  are  marshaling  their 
forces  for  a  deadly  assault  upon  us,  no  Southern  man  has 
a  right  to  decline  any  post  of  duty  to  which  the  public 
voice  may  assign  him. 
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*  "  If,  therefore,  the  convention  assembled  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  this  district  shall  see  fit  to 
select  me,  such  as  I  am,  with  the  opinions  and  positions 
which  I  hold,  and  upon  which  I  have  ever  boldly  acted, 
I  would  accept  the  nomination,  and,  if  elected,  endeavor 
to  represent  the  people  of  this  district  faithfully,  truly, 
and  fearlessly. 

"My  political  opinions  and  positions  are  so  well  known 
that  I  need  not  refer  to  them.  To  avoid  misconception 
on  some  points,  however,  I  will  remark  that  they  remain 
unchanged,  as  when  you  and  I  acted  together  in  1850. 
A  State-rights  Democrat  of  the  strictest  school,  I  have 
no  political  connection  or  affinity  with  any  other  party. 
More  devoted  to  principles  than  party,  I  would  support 
no  measures  emanating  from  any  source  that  conflicted 
with  these  cherished  principles. 

"  I  believe  that  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  is  not 
only  right  and  proper,  but  the  natural  and  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  superior  and  inferior  races  when  in  contact ; 
that,  as  the  chief  element  of  our  country's  prosperity,  it 
constitutes  a  great  interest,  which  is  entitled,  like  other 
great  interests,  to  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of 
the  federal  government,  within  the  sphere  of  its  powers ; 
that  legislation  or  action  directly  or  indirectly  hostile 
to  this  interest,  is  at  war  with  our  compact  of  union,  and 
should  be  resisted  by  the  states  and  the  people  affected 
by  it  at  all  hazards ;  that  the  preservation  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  Cuba,  which  can  only  be  effected  by 
her  independence  and  separation  from  the  malign  influ- 
ence of  European  governments  is  essential  to  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  our  own  system ;  that  our  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  thwart,  but  rather  encourage,  by  all 
proper  means,  the  diffusion  of  American  republican  insti- 
tutions on  this  continent ;  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
designs  of  Providence,  and  our  right  and  duty  not  to  re- 
strain, but  to  encourage  the  Caucasian  white  race  to  car- 
ry humanity,  civilization,  and  progress  to  the  rich  and 
fertile  countries  south  of  us,  which  now,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  inferior  and  mixed  races,  lie  undeveloped  and  use- 
less, furnishing  only  a  theatre  of  operations  for  British 
intrigue  to  annoy  us ;  that  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, in  regard  to  these  momentous  questions,  has  been 
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too  much  influenced  by  the  prevalent  spirit  of  hostility 
to  negro  slavery,  and  the  determination  not  to  permit 
its  extension ;  that,  upon  all  matters  connected  with  our 
peculiar  domestic  institution,  the  South  must  look  to  her- 
self; that  no  national  party  organization  will  fully  pro- 
tect us ;  that,  while  honestly  differing  on  other  subjects, 
the  patriot  should  seek  to  keep  our  people  united  on  this, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  highly  impolitic  and  injurious,  in 
our  party  contests  about  issues  less  vital,  to  indulge  in 
violent  denunciation  of  those  who  differ  from  us  politic- 
ally. I  should,  therefore,  in  a  canvass  principally  discuss 
these  momentous  issues,  and,  while  freely  criticising  erro- 
neous or  false  doctrine,  endeavor  to  calm,  not  to  excite 
high  party  feeling  on  other  subjects  less  vital  and  impor- 
tant. 

"If  left  free  to  urge  these  views  in  connection  with  the 
great  and  permanent  principles  of  democracy,  I  should 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  the  nomination  if  it  should 
be  tendered  to  me. 

"  While  this  letter  is  private,  in  answer  to  your  sug- 
gestions, you  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  you 
think  proper. 

"Appreciating  sincerely  the  kindness  which  prompted 
your  communications,  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant,  J.  A.  QUITMAN. 

"To  Hon.  W.  A.  Stone,  Monticello." 

These  sentiments  were  received  with  acclamations. 
The  names  of  all  the  other  gentlemen  were  voluntarily 
withdrawn,  and  John  A.  Quitman  was  declared  the  nom- 
inee of  the  Convention. 

The  Know  Nothing  organization — the  strangest  in- 
fatuation of  our  times — was  then  sweeping  over  the 
country  like  a  tornado,  obliterating  the  ancient  and 
wholesome  landmarks  of  parties,  and  setting  up  a  new 
idol  in  the  temples  where  our  fathers  had  worshiped. 
Concealing  its  illegal  tests,  its  oaths,  and  its  ambitious 
designs  under  the  disguise  of  Americanism,  it  appealed 
to  a  national  sentiment  which,  for  the  time,  was  irresist- 
ible, and  which  never  could  have  been  resisted  but  for 
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the  fearful  evils  that  lurked  beneath,  and  had  been  con- 
cealed from  the  masses  of  its  neophytes.  It  practically 
repudiated  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  rejected  the  right  of  free  discussion  and 
freedom  of  conscience,  required  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
independence,  threatened  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of 
the  states  as  sovereign  members  of  the  confederacy,  and, 
in  the  assertion  of  the  inexorable  sway  of  the  majority, 
would,  in  time,  have  reversed  the  character  and  terms 
of  our  government,  substituthig  the  decrees  of  its  clubs 
for  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states  and  the  covenants 
of  the  Union. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  organization  was  to  cen- 
tralization, like  the  clubs  of  Paris,  that  commenced  with 
philosophical  declamations  against  political  evils,  and  end- 
ecl  in  the  most  fearful  and  bloody  tyranny  that  ever  afflict- 
ed mankind.  Regarding  it  in  this  light,  as  hostile  to  his 
long-cherished  principles  of  conservative  and  constitution- 
nal  guarantees,  Quitman  accepted  a  nomination  when  it 
was  claimed  that  over  two  thirds  of  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict had  been  inducted  into  the  order.  He  had,  howev- 
er, no  apprehension.  He  considered  its  tenure  of  short 
duration,  and  that  its  greatest  present  practical  evil  was 
to  divert  the  public  mind  in  the  South  from  great  issues 
and  principles  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which 
were  at  that  moment  subjected  to  the  crucible  in  Kansas. 
Indeed,  he  believed  that  this  was  the  real  motive  of  the 
Northern  politicians  who  organized  the  order.  He  there- 
fore paicl  but  little  attention  to  it  in  his  canvass,  consid- 
ering it  as  but  a  nightmare  which  would  be  dispelled 
when  the  sleeper  awoke,  but  usually  confined  himself, 
and  thus  compelled  his  adroit  and  talented  opponent,  to 
the  discussion  of  the  vital  principles  that  control  the  re- 
lations of  the  states  to  the  federal  government. 

The  following  notes  of  his  opening  speech  will  show 
the  character  of  the  whole : 
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"  1.  My  position  :  since  1851  have  not  mingled  in  par- 
ty strifes :  devoted  to  Southern  rights,  and  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  :  I  am  no  mere  party  man :  have  little  faith  in 
national  organization  to  secure  our  national  rights. 

"  2.  Nominated  by  the  Democratic  Convention  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  my  peculiar  views :  nomination  gen- 
erously conferred  without  solicitation  or  intrigue :  de- 
manded no  pledges :  knew  that  the  temptations  of  na- 
tional popularity  would  not  seduce  me,  nor  menaces  de- 
ter me,  nor  party  zeal  decoy  me  from  defending  South- 
ern rights :  that  I  would  never,  sacrifice  principle  to  sup- 
port men:  with  a  toleratiSn  that  distinguishes  the  De- 
mocracy, they  exacted  no  pledges,  but  found  them  in  my 
past  life. 

"  3.  Thus  I  enter  the  canvass ;  and  I  shall  not,  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  permit  myself  to  be  drawn  from  great 
and  vital  issues  to  mere  party  discussion :  such  discus- 
sions are  for  place-hunters,  not  for  statesmen  or  the 
people. 

"  4.  The  great  overshadowing  question  of  our  time  is 
the  question  of  races,  philosophically,  as  connected  with 
society,  and  politically,  as  recognized  and  defined  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  5.  Influence  of  the  institution  of  slavery  on  morals, 
national  wealth,  production,  progress,  war,  and  peace. 

"6.  Effect  of  its  abolition. 

"  7.  Political  abolition :  its  growth  and  power:  effects 
in  California,  Kansas,  and  in  the  North  and  East :  now 
violently  aggressive:  threatens  to  control  our  foreign 
policy:  to  discriminate  against  our  production:  to  change 
our  judicial  system:  to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law: 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district :  to  refuse  admittance  to 
any  slave  state :  to  exclude  it  from  the  territories :  to  en- 
courage abolition  in  Cuba :  to  circumscribe  it  with  free 
territory:  to  foment  and  aid  domestic  insurrection. 

"  8.  The  resources  of  the  anti-slavery  organization. 

"  9.  Duty  of  the  South :  their  means  of  resistance :  the 
necessity  of  resistance." 

These  views  he  elaborated  with  great  vigor  and  earn- 
estness. He  had  been  long  represented  as  a  disunion- 
ist  among  a  people  proverbial  for  their  attachment  to 
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the  "Union,  and  who  had  stood  by  Jackson,  and  by  every 
successive  Democratic  administration,  with  unbroken 
ranks.  But  when  they  heard  his  real  sentiments  from 
the  lips  of  the  veteran,  and  saw  sincerity  and  firmness 
stamped  on  his  manly  brow,  the  cry  was,  "If  this  be 
treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 

Confining  himself  thus  to  the  discussion  of  cardinal 
principles,  he  avoided  the  bitterness  and  humiliation  of 
mere  party  wrangling.  The  Know  Nothings  themselves 
specially  invited  him  to  addrSss  them,  and  many,  after 
hearing  him,  renounced  the  order.  On  one  occasion, 
when  rather  pertly  asked  on  the  stand  what  he  thought 
of  Know-nothingdom,  he  replied,  "  We  must  not  speak 
evil  of  the  d^ad  or  assault  the  dying.  The  order  will 
die  and  leave  no  sign.  No  friend  will  close  its  eyes  or 
write  its  epitaph !  Men  boast  of  being  Democrats,  men 
glory  in  being  Whigs ;  but,  in  two  years  from  this  day, 
who  will  glory  in  having  been  a  Know  Nothing  ?  Ask 
one  of  them,  and  he  will  be  as  explicit  as  a  certain  lady 
I  heard  of.  She  and  her  husband  were  on  the  point  of 
being  shipwrecked.  He  requested  her,  in  that  solemn 
moment,  to  tell  him  whether  she  had  ever  been  false  to 
his  bed.  '  My  dear,'  said  she, '  sink  or  swim,  that  secret 
shall  never  be  told.' " 

To  J.  F.H.  Claiborne. 

"  Monmouth,  November  18th,  1855. 

"DEAR  CLAIBORNE, — Although  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived full  returns  from  the  district  (none  from  the  sea- 
shore counties  except  Harrison),  the  certificate  of  elec- 
tion has  been  forwarded  to  me.  So  far  as  heard  from, 
my  majority  is  1756 — Perry,  Green,  Hancock,  and  Jack- 
son Counties  yet  to  hear  from.  You  know  better  than 
I  do  how  much  they  will  add  to  my  vote.  Your  last  let- 
ter put  them  down  as  'all  right.'  I  am  content  with 
this,  and  shall  act  in  my  official  career  as  boldly  as  if  I 
had  been  unanimously  elected.  On  Southern  and  state- 
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rights  questions  I  shall  claim  to  be  the  chosen  represent- 
ative of  the  '  tenth  legion'  of  old  Mississippi — the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  state.  In  popular  governments  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  principle  is  stronger,  elected  upon  a  con- 
test, than  if  elected  by  acclamation.  I  do  not  look  for 
unanimity  in  the  South,  even  if  slavery  in  the  states 
should  be  assailed.  There  were  Tories  in  '76,  there  will 
be  Tories  in  '56.  We  shall  have  to  serve  the  latter  as 
the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  treated  the  former.  Tak- 
ing all  in  all,  both  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  done 
well.  Your  calculation  of  the  vote  in  the  latter  has  turn- 
ed out  to  be  wonderfully  exact,  failing  only  in  two  par- 
ishes, and  there  from  local  divisions.  Our  people  have 
had  much  to  resist :  a  politically  corrupt  combination, 
planned  by  cute  Yankee  genius,  addressing  itself  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices,  supplied  with  a  patent  machinery 
of  vast  power,  had  to  be  encountered  by  our  party  or- 
ganization alone,  and  by  calm  appeals  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  people.  The  federal  administration  gave  us  no 
strength ;  on  the  contrary,  its  weakness  is  deplorable. 
We  have  triumphed.  Let  us,  by  honest  adherence  to 
the  principles  upon  which  we  rallied,  maintain  our  posi- 
tion. I  advise  you  of  the  sea-shore  and  contiguous 
counties,  by  all  means,  to  organize  Democratic  State- 
rights  associations,  and  maintain  your  discipline.  Carry 
out  your  own  just  views  of  conciliation.  Two  thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  order  in  your  section  are  undoubted- 
ly (as  you  wrote  me  six  weeks  since)  'Democrats  at 
heart ;  natives  of  our  state,  or  fully  identified  with  it,  and 
true  to  the  South.'  They  joined  the  order  under  a  delu- 
sion, and  will  abandon  it  the  moment  their  eyes  are  open 
to  its  anti-Southern  tendencies."* 

1855.  On  taking  his  seat  in  Congress  he  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  a  posi- 
tion that  he  retained  during  his  entire  term  of  service, 
notwithstanding  the  subsequent  change  in  the  political 
complexion  of  the  House.  His  appointment  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  army.  Though  he  had  led  a  di- 

*  These  were  correct  views,  and  things  turned  out  as  Quitman  had 
predicted. 
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vision  of  volunteers  during  the  war,  and  retained  an  al- 
most enthusiastic  confidence  in  their  efficiency,  no  man 
had  a  more  exalted  appreciation  of  the  regular  service, 
or  recollected  more  minutely  the  constancy,  the  energy, 
and  the  heroism  it  had  exhibited  against  the  heaviest 
odds  from  Palo  Alto  to  the  gates  of  Mexico.  He  knew 
the  value  of  a  military  education — of  the  training  at 
West  Point — of  discipline  and  esprit  du  corps,  and  he 
believed  that  the  enthusiasm  of  our  volunteers  (and 
their  familiarity  with  the  use  of  arms),  controlled  by  the 
science  of  our  officers  and  the  steadiness  of  our  regulars, 
constituted  an  army  more  effective  than  any  in  Europe.* 
With  these  just  and  liberal  views,  he  soon  became,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  more  than  the  nominal  organ 
of  the  army.  He  was  its  champion  and  friend.  Hund- 
reds of  letters,  from  veteran  and  junior  officers,  even 
from  the  most  remote  posts,  attest  the  confidence  they 
had  in  him.  He  introduced  and  carried  through  a  bill 
to  increase  their  pay,  a  measure  that  had  been  too  long 
postponed. 

1856.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1856,  he  delivered,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  his  great  speech  on  the  repeal 
of  the  neutrality  laws.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
No  speech  ever  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  was  commended  for  the  justice  of  its 
views  and  the  vigor  of  the  argument  by  the  public  jour- 
nals in  every  quarter.  He  received  upward  of  one  thou- 
sand letters  from  every  state  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
from  officers  afloat  and  at  the  frontier  posts,  from  associ- 
ations of  students,  from  learned  and  unlearned  men,  and 
of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  thanking  him  for  that 
speech.  Many  of  these  letters,  as  manifestations  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  from  their  intrinsic  merits,  would  be  read 

;*  His  views  on  this  subject,  and  in  relation  to  West  Point,  arc  stated 
explicitly  in  his  letter  to  Capt.  Lovell,  Chapter  XIV. 
VOL.  II.— K 
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with  interest,  but  there  is  room  only  for  a  few.  The  first 
was  written  in  a  hand  so  tremulous,  and  in  characters  so 
indistinct,  that  it  has  been  a  work  of  labor  to  decipher  it. 
Age  and  infirmity  were  pressing  the  writer,  but  the  sen- 
timents are  those  of  a  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  masculine 
intellect,  and  who  properly  appreciated  the  mission  of 
the  republic.  He  has  recently  gone  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  a  well-spent  life,  leaving  many  honorable  memo- 
rials on  the  public  records  and  in  the  literature  of  his 
country,  but  none  that  will  survive  longer  than  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

From  Hon.  J.  I£.  Paulding. 

"Hyde  Park,  Dutchess County,  May  23d,  1856. 

"  SIE, — I  yesterday  received  a  copy  of  your  speech  on 
the  neutrality  laws,  which,  coming  under  your  frank,  af- 
fords me  an  occasion  to  express  to  you  the  high  regard 
I  have  always  entertained  for  your  services,  character, 
and  talents,  of  the  latter  of  which  your  speech  affords 
ample  testimony.  It  is  that  of  a  statesman — a  character, 
I  may  venture  to  say,  seldom  found  among  the  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  pettifoggers  in  Congress,  who  discuss  great 
national  questions  as  they  would  an  action  of  assault  and 
battery,  or  a  suit  of  ejectment  between  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe. 

"  Ever  since  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  be- 
came independent  of  the  mother  country — as  these  un- 
natural step-dames  are  styled — it  has  been  obvious  to  me 
that  their  habits,  manners,  and,  above  all,  their  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  that  mixture  of  races,  which  can  never  be 
amalgamated  or  reconciled,  would  for  a  long  time,  if  not 
forever,  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  system  of  rational  liberty.  The  en- 
tire structure  of  society  among  these  mongrels  afforded 
no  sufficient  materials  either  for  the  foundation  or  super- 
structure of  the  temple  of  freedom ;  and  when  they  adopt- 
ed the  language,  principles,  and  forms  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  with  an  utter  incapacity  ei- 
ther to  comprehend  or  reduce  them  to  practice. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  things,  I  thought  I  saw,  very  dis- 
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tinctly,  that  they  had  only  emancipated  themselves  from, 
the  colonial  despotism  of  Spain  to  sink  into  incurable 
anarchy,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  become  the 
mere  foot-ball  of  some  other  European  power,  whose  in- 
terference could  give  a  preponderancy  to  one  or  other 
of  the  contending  factions.  In  short;  it  was  evident  to 
me,  that,  unless  shielded  by  some  influence  still  more 
powerful,  these  infant  states  would  so  weaken  and  ex- 
haust themselves  by  their  internal  struggles  in  the  very 
cradle,  that  they  would  never  be  able  to  walk  alone. 
Their  inevitable  destiny  would  be  a  series  of  internal 
struggles,  a  perpetual  succession  of  revolutions,  ending 
at  length  in  that  chronic  anarchy  which  hardly  ever  fails 
to  result  in  a  return,  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  to  a  vol- 
untary submission  to  the  chains  of  despotism. 

"  The  only  influence  I  looked  to  as  the  great  obstacle 
to  this  impending  fate  was  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  to  them  I  now  look  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re- 
lapse of  the  so-called  republican  states  of  this  continent 
into  a  condition  far  worse  than  their  primeval  barbarism, 
or  to  their  recent  state  of  colonial  dependence,  not  on 
Spain,  but  on  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  are  aim- 
ing, by  conjoint  efforts,  to  subjugate  once  more  the  New 
World  to  the  Old. 

"  The  United  States  present  the  only  serious  obstacle 
to  this  policy ;  and  it  rests  with  them  to  decide  whether, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  they  are  to  be  every  where 
surrounded  by  kindred  republics,  united  by  common  prin- 
ciples and  common  interests,  or  by  those  who,  if  their 
present  policy  is  persevered  in,  will  become  their  invet- 
erate enemies.  I  fear  it  is  already  too  late  to  remedy 
the  past.  The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Webster  (now  be- 
come one  of  the  adopted  pets  of  the  Democracy),  while 
conducting  the  foreign  policy  of  this  government,  was 
eminently  calculated  to  alienate  the  states  of  Central 
America,  whose  friendship  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  United  States,  most  especially  since  the 
acquisition  of  California.  On  the  achievement  of  their 
independence,  both  Mexico  and  all  the  South  American 
states  looked  up  to  us  as  their  monitor,  guide,  and  pro- 
tector ;  and  had  the  United  States  fulfilled  this  mission 
of  high  and  holy  duty,  they  could  and  would  have  estab- 
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lished  an  influence  on  this  wide  continent  which  would 
not  only  have  counteracted,  but  triumphantly  overborne 
all  the  intrigues  and  intimidation  of  England  and  France, 
always  dangerous  even  when  in  opposition,  and  now  ten 
times  more  dangerous  when  combined. 

"  It  is  my  practice  to  speak  what  I  believe  to  be  truth 
of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  and  I  have  therefore  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that,  in  my  opinion,  during  the 
whole  of  his  administration  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Webster  was  little  better  than  a  pliant 
tool  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  every  lead- 
ing Eastern  Federalist  has  always  been  more  or  less  sub- 
servient. He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
the  most  artful  and  intriguing  of  all  the  pupils  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  himself  the  most  artful  and  intriguing  of  all 
ministers,  and  permitted  himself  to  be  led  into  a  series 
of  blunders,  which  will  require  all  the  wisdom,  and  firm- 
ness, and  courage  of  his  successors  to  remedy.  He  turn- 
ed his  back  on  the  defenseless  states  of  Central  America ; 
treated  their  ministers  with  rudeness  and  contempt ;  de- 
spised their  friendly  advanc.es  ;  derided  their  weakness ; 
and  finally  deluded  the  United  States  into  becoming  a  par- 
ty to  a  convention  for  dismembering  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua of  a  large  portion  of  its  territory.  In  short,  he  not 
only  left  these  defenseless  states  to  the  mercy  of  Great 
Britain,  but  became  an  auxiliary  in  oppressing  them. 
This  act  in  due  time  followed  by  an  abortion  of  a  treaty, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain  in  a  project  for  cut- 
ting her  own  throat,  and  by  Great  Britain,  it  would  seem, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  deceiving  them  into  a  belief  that 
she  had  relinquished  what  she  now  affirms  the  United 
States  absolutely  conceded  to  her  forever. 

"  Thus  have  the  United  States  been  gradually  involved 
in  a  predicament  which  will,  in  all  probability,  end  where 
it  ought  to  have  begun,  by  a  total  and  final  severance  of 
all  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  with  respect  to 
American  affairs,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  farce  of 
fruitless  negotiations.  They  have  no  common  interests ; 
their  interests  are  every  where  in  collision,  and  totally  ir- 
reconcilable without  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  they  can  not  submit  without  enormous 
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loss  and  irretrievable  disgrace.  The  result  of  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's blundering  subserviency  to  Great  Britain  is,  that 
the  United  States  have  lost  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  states  of  Central  America,  and  Great  Britain  ac- 
quired a  paramount  control  in  Costa  Rica  and  Guate- 
mala, if  not  in  the  two  sturdy  little  republics  of  Honduras 
and  St.  Salvador. 

"  It  seems  to  me  it  is  high  time  for  the  United  States 
to  cut  themselves  loose  from  all  entanglements  with 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  Central  American  affairs, 
with  which  that  power  has  no  right  to  interfere.  She 
has  no  possessions  but  those  she  has  usurped  in  that  por- 
tion of  America.  She  belongs  to  another  world,  and  her 
interference  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  found- 
ed in  an  insatiable  appetite  for  new  acquisitions,  coupled 
with  a  sleepless  jealousy  of  our  growth.  Her  interven- 
tion, therefore,  is  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  and  im- 
pertinent ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  United  States  commit- 
ted a  great  error  in  recognizing  her  right  to  become  a 
party  with  them  in  any  system  of  policy  relating  to  Cen- 
tral, or  any  other  portion  of  independent  America. 
While  thus  entangled  in  the  web  of  British  policy,  we 
may  be  assured  that  neither  at  Tehuantepec  nor  any 
where  else  will  there  ever  be  established  a  water  com- 
munication, much  less  a  ship  canal,  connecting  the  two 
great  oceans  of  the  world. 

"  As  matters  now  stand,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
past,  there  is  little  dependence  to  be  placed  in  the  good 
offices  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  foster- 
ing the  prosperity  and  establishing  the  real  and  substan- 
tial independence  of  Central  America.  As  you  justly 
state,  this  can  now  be  accomplished  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  alone ;  and  this  they  can  and  will  do  if 
left  to  themselves,  without  either  violating  the  law  of 
nations,  or  the  neutrality  law  if  construed  strictly  accord- 
ing both  to  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  not  by  over-zealous 
pettifoggers  hungering  as  well  for  fees  of  office  as  for 
the  reputation  of  vigilant  officers.  The  laws  of  nature 
as  well  as  of  nations  (except  in  unmitigated  despotisms) 
permit  every  man  to  expatriate  himself  at  pleasure.  A 
large  portion  of  the  present  citizens  of  the  United  States 
availed  themselves  of  this  natural  risrht  to  leave  their 
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country  and  come  hither  to  live  and  die.  The  Germans 
especially  have  been  in  the  habit  of  organizing  into  little 
communities  at  home,  under  the  eye  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment, for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  and  no  one  ever 
inquired  whether  they  furnished  themselves  with  arms 
or  not,  or  whether  they  became  soldiers,  or  artisans,  or 
husbandmen,  on  their  arrival  in  this  country,  or  at  any 
subsequent  period.  All  know,  however,  that  one  of  the 
highest  obligations  of  an  emigrant  citizen  is  that  of  bear- 
ing arms  in  defense  of  his  adopted  country  against  the 
world.  ^ 

"  But,  in  what  is  called  the  freest  country  in  the  world, 
it  seems,  by  the  construction  given  to  our  neutrality  law, 
our  citizens  are  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  this  uni- 
versal right  of  expatriation ;  or,  if  they  emigrate,  they 
must  go  singly  and  without  arms,  though  their  journey 
may  be  full  of  perils,  and  their  destined  home  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  they  may 
be  placed  under  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves, 
their  property,  their  wives,  and  their  children  by  force 
of  arms.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  neutrality  law  of 
1819  is  a  gross  infringement  of  the  favored  rights  of  the 
citizen.  It  confers  on  every  foreign  minister,  foreign 
consul,  or  foreign  agent,  the  power  to  arrest  the  lawful 
business  of  every  free  citizen,  by  simply  testifying  him- 
self, or  suborning  some  instrument  to  testify,  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that  he  contemplates  a  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  laws.  Such  cases  have  happened 
in  New  York,  and  might  have  occurred  at  any  other 
port,  had  there  been  such  a  loyal  consul  as  Mr.  Barclay, 
and  such  a  vigilant  district  attorney  as  Mr.  M'Keon,  who 
seems  at  least  as  zealous  in  indicting  so-called  filibusters 
as  actual  kidnappers.  I  could  say  much  more  on  this 
subject,  most  especially  on  the  danger  of  conferring  on 
government  or  any  of  its  officers  the  right  of  arresting 
citizens  on  mere  suspicion — not  of  having  violated,  but 
of  intending  to  violate  a  law.  Such  a  power  ought  never 
to  be  conferred  on  any  government,  much  less  on  any 
public  officer.  It  may,  as  you  well  know,  be  converted 
into  an  engine  of  oppression  as  dangerous  to  the  rights 
of  our  citizens  as  the  unbridled  will  of  a  despot.  Suspi- 
cion, like  necessity,  has  no  law,  but  may  be  excited  by 
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the  most  innocent  actions ;  and  the  greatest  coward  is 
always  the  most  suspicious.  It  is  only  in  time  of  war,  or 
when  the  existence  of  our  country  is  in  imminent  peril, 
that  mere  suspicion  is  a  justifiable  ground  for  outraging 
the  favored  rights  of  the  citizen. 

"  I  have  merely  reiterated  your  own  ideas  and  argu- 
ments, and  you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  this  long  let- 
ter as  a  commentary  on  your  speech,  which  meets  my 
unqualified  approbation.  The  Central  American  ques- 
tion has  occupied  much  of  my  attention  during  my  re- 
tirement from  public  life,  and  I  have,  from  first  to  last, 
written  much  on  this  subject  in  more  than  one  of  the 
Washington  journals.  I  have  always  believed  that  and 
the  Cuba  question  as  the  two  by  far  most  important 
points  of  our  foreign  policy,  and,  between  ourselves,  the 
article  from  which  you  quoted  in  your  speech  was  from 
my  pen.  They  are  daily  assuming  still  greater  import- 
ance, and  approaching  a  crisis  in  which  we  must  either 
give  all  or  take  all.  There  is  no  other  alternative ;  for 
if  we  succeed  in  patching  up  a  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colors,  it  will  only  be  rent  in  twain  the  first  breeze  that 
blows. 

"  I  was  therefore  highly  gratified  to  see  you  taking  up 
this  subject,  and  handling  it  with  such  statesman-like  abil- 
ity. I  say,  let  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  their  way,  for  that  they  will 
have  whether  you  let  them  or  not.  In  their  expansion, 
they  are  but  obeying  the  law  of  God  and  nature.  It  suits 
the  organs  of  Europe,  the  London  Times,  and  their  docile 
echoes  here,  who  have  no  opinions  but  what  they  derive 
from  these  '  legitimate'  sources,  to  brand  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  goes  to  Nicaragua  as  a  fili- 
buster; but  we  hear  nothing  amiss  of  the  German,  French, 
and  English  filibusters  who  are  abetting  the  Costa  Ricans 
in  murdering  our  countrymen  in  cold  blood.  All  this 
is  legitimate  and  orthodox ;  it  accords  with  the  human- 
ity of  legitimacy.  It  is  no  violation  of  the  neutrality 
laws,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  decalogue ! 

"  Our  countrymen  don't  seem  to  see  it,  but  it  is  clear 
to  me  as  the  light  of  day,  that  the  perpetual  clamor  of 
the  British  journals,  led  by  the  Times,  against  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  filibustering,  originates  in  the  convic- 
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tion  that  the  spirit  which  animated  these  gallant  mission- 
aries of  civilization  and  liberty  is  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  obstacles  to  the  cherished  purpose  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  subjugation  of  Central  America.  It  is 
our  great  weapon  of  defense  against  British  encroach- 
ments ;  it  is  the  best  and  deepest  bulwark  of  the  liberties 
of  the  ISTew  World,  and  the  strongest  barrier  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Old.  Hence  it  is  that  the  British 
journals  are  perpetually  harping  on  filibustering,  and 
the  Anglo-American  papers  responding  to  their  princi- 
ples, until  our  people  have  become  persuaded  they  can 
not  go  to  any  part  of  Central  America  to  better  their 
fortunes,  aid  the  progress  of  free  principles,  teach  the 
people  how  to  govern  themselves,  or  exercise  any  attri- 
bute of  personable  liberty,  without  violating  either  mu- 
nicipal or  international  law.  The  honest  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  we  have  no  opinions  of  our  own ;  we  are  led 
by  the  nose  by  the  British  press  ;  we  are  the  footballs  of 
British  opinions,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  we  are  cowed 
by  the  apprehension  of  British  power.  We  can  not  take 
a  single  step,  or  contemplate  a  single  movement  of  pol- 
icy, without  asking  ourselves  whether  it  will  give  offense 
to  Great  Britain,  which  is  always  on  the  look-out,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  place  herself  in  our  way.  The  statesmen 
of  England  know  this,  and  consequently  despise  our 
threats,  and  persevere  in  their  policy.  In  the  whole 
course  of  our  history  we  have  never  gained  any  thing 
from  Great  Britain  by  negotiation,  complaint,  or  remon- 
strance, but  a  repetition  of  insults  and  injuries.  As  in 
the  past,  so  will  it  be  in  the  future,  so  long  as  we  rely 
on  her  friendship,  her  magnanimity,  or  her  justice,  and 
most  especially,  so  long  as  she  sees  we  are  afraid  of  her. 
"You  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  for  inflicting  this  long 
letter  on  you,  in  consideration  of  the  deep  interest  I  take 
in  the  subject,  and  especially  as  I  do  not  expect  an  an- 
swer. If  it  should  chance  to  afford  you  any  hints  that 
may  be  useful,  they  are  heartily  at  your  service  for  any 
purpose  you  may  deem  proper.  Permit  me  to  express  a 
hope  that  you  will  use  every  effort  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion to  an  issue  before  Congress  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. With  such  material  to  deal  with,  I  confess  my 
hopes  are  not  very  sanguine.  But  if  you  fail  now,  I  trust 
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you  will  not  be  deterred  from  repeating  the  effort  at  some 
propitious  period.  You  have  the  right,  the  truth,  and 
the  Constitution  on  your  side,  and  these  will  prevail  at 
last,  for  xmder  them  the  people  will  rally  and  conquer." 

The  next  is  from  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  of  a  family  glo- 
riously identified  with  the  Revolution,  and  with  every 
subsequent  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  him- 
self a  gallant  officer,  the  ward  and  confidential  friend  of 
the  illustrious  Jackson.  The  insight  it  gives  into  the 
sentiments  of  that  great  man  is  of  special  interest. 

From  Colonel  K  G.  W.  Butler. 

"Bayou  Goula,  La.,  June  9th,  1856. 

"  DEAK  GENERAL, — I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the 
copy  of  your  most  excellent  speech  upon  the  subject  of 
the  neutrality  laws,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
to  me ;  and,  although  I  have  not  gone  along,  pari  passu, 
with  you,  in  your  views  of  these  laws  (deeming  some- 
thing of  the  sort  necessary  to  curb  the  military  and  ad- 
venturous proclivities  of  our  people,  and  thereby  prevent 
collisions  with  foreign  nations),  I  could  not  avoid  a  feel- 
ing of  indignation  at  the  false  construction  placed  upon 
them  by  Webster,  Fillmore,  and  others  of  less  ability,  by 
which  our  people  were  made  pirates  and  robbers,  and 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  England  and  France. 

"  The  high  and  apposite  authority  which  you  adduce, 
in  regard  to  the  importance  to  us  of  Cuba,  in  a  military, 
political,  and  commercial  point  of  view,  recalled  to  my 
recollections  the  opinions  and  remarks  of  my  lamented 
and  venerated  friend,  Andrew  Jackson,  and,  on  turning 
to  a  file  of  his  letters  to  me,  I  find,  under  date  of  March 
3d,  1823,  the  following  characteristic  remarks:  'If  it  is 
true  that  Spain  is  about  to  cede  Cuba  to  England,  good 
policy  points  to  the  course  the  United  States  ought  to 
adopt. 

" '  There  can  not  be  an  American  who  does  not  see 
that,  if  Britain  obtains  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Gulf,  as  she 
holds  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Mediterranean,  she  controls 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  embargoes  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  when  she  pleases. 
K2 
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" '  The  wisdom  and  energy  of  America  must  prevent 
this,  or  we  are  involved  in  a  perpetual  war  until  Great 
Britain  shall  be  dispossessed  of  it.'  ',- 

"Immediately  preceding  this  is  the  following  para- 
graph, which  can  not  but  interest  you.  '  I  have  declined 
the  mission  to  Mexico.  I  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  my 
country  there :  and,  in  the  present  state  of  revolution,  a 
minister  from  the  United  States,  to  present  credentials 
to  the  tyrant  Iturbide,  might  strengthen  him  on  his  tot- 
tering throne,  and  aid  him  in  riveting  the  chains  of  des- 
potism upon  the  Mexican  people. 

" '  I  can  never  do  an  act  to  aid  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. I  have  therefore  declined.' 

"  What  a  wonderful  and  noble  old  man  he  was !  The 
letter  from  which  these  extracts  were  taken  is  one  of 
advice,  principally,  on  the  commencement  of  my  military 
career ;  and,  after  commending  to  me  the  study  and  im- 
itation of  the  life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  he  remarks : 
'  It  is  in  the  scenes  of  military  life  that  you  can  judge 
properly  of  men.' 

"  I  am  looking  with  much  interest  to  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  and  the  great 
principles  of  democracy,  that  they  will  end  in  harmony, 
and  in  a  fraternal  and  unanimous  determination  to  give 
to  the  nominee,  whoever  he  may  be,  a  disinterested,  pa- 
triotic, and  zealous  support." 

The  next  is  from  a  distinguished  citizen,  equally  emi- 
nent for  his  enlightened  and  philosophical  views  of  gov- 
ernment and  statesmanship,  and  for  his  profound  re- 
searches in  medical  science. 

From  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cartwright. 

"New  Orleans,  May  21st,  1856. 

"DEAR  GENERAL, — I  have  just  read  your  speech  on 
the  ''Neutrality  Laws?  published  in  the  Louisiana  Cour- 
ier of  this  morning,  and  am  delighted  with  it.     *     *     * 
"In  a  letter  to  Gallatin,  June  16th,  1817  (see  Corre- 
spondence, vol.  iv.,  page  306),  Thomas  Jefferson  says: 

"  '  A  law  respecting  our  conduct  as  a  neutral  between 
Spain  and  her  contending  colonies  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
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jority  of  one  only,  I  believe,  and  against  the  very  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  our  country.  It  is  thought  to  strain 
our  complaisance  to  Spain  beyond  her  right  or  merit, 
and  almost  against  the  right  of  the  other  party,  and  cer- 
tainly against  any  claim  they  have  to  our  good  wishes 
and  neighborly  relations.  That  we  should  wish  to  see 
the  people  of  other  countries  free,  is  as  natural,  and  at 
least  as  justifiable,  as  that  one  king  should  wish  to  see 
the  kings  of  other  countries  maintained  in  their  despot- 
ism. Right  to  both  parties,  innocent  favor  to  the  juster 
cause,  is  our  proper  sentiment.' 

"  You  have  shown  that  our  neutrality  laws  not  only 
strain  our  complaisance  to  Spain  and  other  monarchies 
of  Europe,  and  against  the  rights  of  oppressed  nations 
struggling  to  establish  republican  institutions,  but  they 
strain  to  violation  our  own  Constitution  by  infring- 
ing on  the  reserved  rights  of  American  citizens  them- 
selves ;  and  consequently  the  neutrality  laws,  as  far  as 
they  encroach  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people,  are, 
or  should  be,  null  and  void.  The  Constitution,  which 
gives  power  to  Congress  'to  define  and  punish  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations,'  gave  no  power  to  the  Con- 
gress of  1817,  or  any  other  Congress,  to  alter  or  amend 
the  law  of  nations,  or  to  convert  praiseworthy  acts  and 
chivalrous  deeds,  so  considered  by  the  world  at  large, 
into  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  punishable  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Among  the  rights  not  delegated  to 
the  government,  but  reserved  to  the  people,  were  the 
rights  our  fathers  reserved  of  teaching  their  children 
virtues,  and  setting  .before  them  the -lives  and  actions  of 
such  men  as  Lafayette,  as  worthy  of  imitation.  Yet 
the  Congress  of  1817,  by  a  majority  of  one,  usurped  the 
power  and  encroached  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
people  by  declaring  those  very  acts  which  had  crowned 
the  noble  foreigners  who  came  to  our  assistance  during 
our  revolutionary  struggle  with  honor  and  glory  as  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  United  States. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  was  prohibited 
from  enacting  any  ex  post  facto  law ;  yet  the  Congress 
of  1817  usurped  that  power,  by  declaring  those  acts  vices 
which  our  fathers  taught  their  children  to  regard  as  vir- 
tues. Nay  more:  having,  by  an  ex  post  facto  act, 
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changed  virtue  into  a  pretended  vice,  the  Congress  of 
1817  usurped  to  itself  the  power  of  punishing  the  newly- 
made  vice  by  fining  and  imprisoning  all  those  who  should 
dare  exercise  or  practice  the  virtues  they  had  been  taught 
by  the  framers  of  our  government. 

"You  not  only  very  justly  brand  the  neutrality  laws 
of  181 7  (1818)  as  usurpations  on  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  people,  but  you  show  very  clearly  that  their  origin 
is  in  '  the  false  assumption  that  government  should  direct 
the  morals  and  sentiments  of  the  people.'  You  refute 
that  doctrine  (which  is  an  excrescence  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings)  by  very  clearly  showing  that  the  divine  right 
is  reserved  to  the  people  themselves : 

" '  That  the  American  citizen  sits  enthroned  in  the 
charmed  circle  of  his  reserved  rights,  the  monarch  of  his 
own  actions,  and  that  the  reservation  of  these  individual 
rights  is  the  noblest  feature  of  our  system  /  and  that  he 
is  the  worst  enemy  who,  by  legislative  usurpation  or  ju- 
dicial construction,  would  seek  to  impair  them? 

"The  Congress  of  1817  did  something  more  than  im- 
pair an  interesting  class  of  reserved  rights :  it  abolished 
them  entirely ;  and,  still  worse,  made  the  exercise  of 
certain  rights,  which  every  preceding  Congress  of  the 
American  people  regarded  as  virtues,  punishable  as  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  subsequent  decisions  of 
the-'  courts  riveted  the  usurpation,  and  have  until  now 
shackled  the  hands  and  caged  the  most  patriotic  sons  of 
our  republican  land.  Happy  is  it  that  the  powers  not 
directly  granted  to  the  legislative  or  executive  depart- 
ment of  our  government  were  not  confided  to  the  judi- 
ciary, or  to  any  other  department,  but  reserved  to  the 
people  of  each  state  in  the  confederacy.  Your  move- 
ment to  repeal  the  so-called  neutrality  laws  of  1817 
(1818)  is,  when  properly  interpreted,  not  a  movement 
that  any  other  nation  has  a  right  to  take  offense  at,  but 
a  movement  to  reinvest  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  those  reserved  rights  which  the  Congress  of  1817 
(1818)  in  an  evil  hour  stole  from  them.  HENRY  CLAY 
descended  from  the  speaker's  chair,  and  accused  Spain 
of  rewarding  her  minister  in  the  United  States  for  the 
part  he  took  in  inducing  the  Congress  of  1817  to  com- 
mit the  roguery  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the  American 
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people,  and  intimated  very  clearly,  in  the  speech  which 
you  quoted,  that  other  powers  besides  Spain  exerted  all 
their  influence  to  prevail  with  Congress  to  deprive  our 
people  of  that  portion  of  their  reserved  rights  which  the 
acts  of  1817  took  from  them.  That  those  acts  were 
passed  against  the  general  sentiment  of  our  country  at 
the  time,  we  have  the  authority  of  Thomas  Jeiferson  for 
believing. 

"That  the  Neutrality  Laws  of  1817  (1818)  always  have 
been,  and  are  now  against  the  general  sentiment  of  our 
country,  can  be  easily  proved  by  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  who  would  advocate  their  re- 
peal. There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  candidate  would  be 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

"  If  the  Congress  of  1817  (1818)  had  not  tied  the  hands 
of  our  people  by  stealing  from  them  their  reserved  rights, 
and  making  the  acts  which  had  nearly  deified  Lafayette 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the  British  West  Indies 
would  not  now  have  been  given  over  to  free-negro  bar- 
barism. The  Jamaica  planters  would  have  cried  aloud 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  tyranny 
of  Great  Britain  in  reducing  them  to  a  level  with  their 
own  negroes.  In  the  evidence  taken  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  leaked  out  that  they  were  casting  their 
eyes  toward  us,  and  even  contemplating  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  but  became  discouraged  when  they 
found  that  the  Neutrality  Laws  of  1817  (1818)  had  de- 
prived our  people  of  the  liberty  to  assist  them  in  throw- 
ing off  the  British  yoke.  Hence  they  had  to  submit  to 
the  policy  of  England  in  sacrificing  the  West  Indies  to 
enhance  the  value  of  her  immense  East  India  empire, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  hern  in  her  great  rival  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce  by  a  free-negro 
barbarism  planted  in  the  centre  of  our  republican  hemi- 
sphere. I  perceive  by  your  speech  on  the  neutrality 
laws  that  you  understand  English  policy  perfectly,  which 
so  few  of  our  prominent  statesmen  seem  to  do.  With 
that  policy  understood,  none  but  downright  traitors  to 
their  country  could  have  made  the  Clayton -Bulwer 
Treaty,  and  none  but  enemies  to  their  country  would 
oppose  its  annulment  and  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality 
laws.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  the  preposterous 
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claims  set  tip  to  a  large  portion  of  Central  America,  and 
the  Africanization  of  tropical  America,  are  parts  and  par- 
cels of  the  same  policy  that  led  Great  Britain  into  the 
late  war  with  Russia — the  policy  being  to  preserve  and 
extend  her  East  India  and  Asiatic  conquests  against 
American  competition  in  the  West  and  Russian  progress 
in  the  East." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Quitman  and  the  Vice-presidency.  —  Buchanan  and  Fremont. — 
Speech  on  Federal  Relations. — Its  Influence  on  Public  Opinion. — 
His  Views  on  the  Slave-trade. — The  subject  considered. — Views 
of  Luther  Martin. — Argument  of  Major  Marshall. — Re-elected  to 
Congress.  —  Decline  of  his  Health. — His  last  political  Letters. — 
The  English-Kansas  Bill. — Quitman's  Vote. — The  North  and  the 
South. — Alarming  Posture  of  Affairs. — Can  the  Union  be  pre- 
served ?  • 

1856.  WHEN  the  National  Democratic  Convention  as- 
sembled at  Cincinnati,  it  was  believed  that  Quitman  would 
receive  the  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  representative  man  of  the  party — of  the 
action,  progress,  and  expansion  policy,  which,  if  allowed 
full  scope,  would  subdue  internal  controversies,  secure 
Democratic  ascendency,  and  place  the  republic  in  its 
proper  position  before  the  world.  Quitman  coveted  dis- 
tinction only  with  these  views.  On  the  first  ballot  he 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes.  The  combinations 
that  would  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  the  nomination 
of  a  president,  and  the  construction  of  what  is  called  a 
platform  of  principles  for  the  concentration  of  discordant 
opinions,  rendered  his  nomination  impracticable.* 

*  What  his  views  were  in  the  canvass  that  followed  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  note : 

"Monmouth,  October  17th,  1856. 

"  MR.  WALKER  :  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of 
the  6th  instant,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  a  report  is  circulated  in 
your  neighborhood,  that  lately,  when  passing  through  Atalanta,  I  had 
given  it  as  my  opinion  that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
for  Fillmore,  and  that  I  therefore  recommended  all.  Southern  men  to 
vote  for  him,  and  thus  exclude  Fremont.  The  only  truth  in  this  re- 
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Shortly  after  resuming  his  seat  in  Congress  he  deliver- 
ed his  celebrated  speech  on  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government  with  regard  to  the  territories.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.  He  took  occasion  to  discuss,  in- 
cidentally, all  the  stirring  issues  of  the  day ;  the  policy 
and  designs  of  the  Black  Republican  party ;  the  Central 
American  states ;  General  Walker  and  Nicaragua ;  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  making  the  slave-trade  piracy ;  legis- 
lation for  public  morality;  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
legislate  for  posterity ;  and  the  relation  of  the  states  to 
the  federal  government  and  to  the  territories.  This 
speech  produced  a  profound  impression  at  the  time,  and 
it  will  bear  the  test  of  the  severest  criticisjn.  It  was 
published  in  Europe,  as  significant  of  the  views  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  certain  to  control  the  des- 
tinies of  the  republic,  and  just  as  certain  to  claim  for  it 
a  broader  and  grander  sphere  of  operations,  and  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere.  His 
sentiments  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. His  popularity  overleaped  sectional  boundaries.  In 
every  quarter,  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin,  from  Oregon  to 
Florida,  the  press  responded  to  his  manly  and  thorough- 
ly American  doctrines. 

In  regard  to  the  slave-trade  he  did  not  favor  the  re- 
opening of  it,  but  he  doubted  the  alleged  power  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  it,  or  to  declare  it  piracy. 

port  is,  that  I  did  pass  through  Atalanta  on  my  journey  homeward. 
It  was  the  day  after  the  Know  Nothing  meeting  had  been  held  there. 
From  whatever  source  it  sprang,  the  report  is  utterly  false.  On  all 
occasions,  and  every  where,  when  my  opinions  have  been  asked,  I 
stated  what  I  believe  will  occur,  and  that  is,  that  Fillmore  will  not 
carry  a  single  electoral  vote  North  or  South.  In  this  contest  I  can 
scarcely  excuse  the  Southern  man  who  throws  his  vote  away  on  Fill- 
more.  I  would  as  soon  recommend  the  Southern  people  to  stand 
aloof  from  a  contest  involving  their  dearest  rights,  as  to  advise  them 
to  desert  Buchanan.  I  can  make  due  allowance  for  political  preju- 
dice and  partisanship,  but  non-committalism  in  this  contest  is  almost 
a  crime." 
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First,  in  regard  to  slaves  as  property  :* 

A  slave  is  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  prop- 
erty, and  entitled  to  all  its  attributes.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  owner  is  allowed  special  aid  when  his  prop- 
erty is  a  fugitive  in  a  free  state,  and  he  is  enabled  to  de- 
mand its  restoration. 

As  property,  the  slave  had  been  an  article  of  American 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  for  upward  of  a  century 
and  a  half  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  federal 
Constitution.  In  that  instrument  it  was  specially  ex- 
empted from  prohibition  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
longer. 

Second^  the  power  of  Congress : 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Luther  Martin,  a  delegate  in  the 
Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution,  that  there 
was  no  provision  in  it  for  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave- 
trade  after  the  year  1808.  He  says : 

"  You  will  perceive,  sir,  not  only  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  prohibited  from  interfering  in  the  slave-trade 
before  the  year  1808,  but  that  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  Constitution  that  it  shall  afterward  be  prohibited, 
nor  any  security  that  any  such  prohibition  will  ever  take 
place." — Luther  Martin's  letter  on  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion of 1787. 

The  power  to  prohibit  the  foreign  slave-trade  is  not 
among  the  enumerated  powers  in  section  eight. 

Then  follow  sections  nine  and  ten:  the  former  enu- 
merates a  class  of  powers  which  the  federal  government 
shall  be  prohibited  from  exercising,  the  latter  specifies 
a  class  of  powers  which  the  states  shall  be  prohibited 
from  exercising. 

In  the  former  the  federal  government  is  expressly  for- 
bid prohibiting  the  foreign  slave-trade  prior  to  1808. 

*  See  Texas  State  Gazette,  April  2d,  1859,  where  this  subject,  in 
reference  to  the  views  of  Quitman,  is  discussed  by  its  distinguished 
editor,  John  Marshall,  Esq. 
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Mr.  Martin  held  that  the  Constitution  failed  to  provide 
for  its  extinction  after  that  period. 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Martin  is  an  important  and  relia- 
ble one.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution  the 
clause  stood  thus : 

"  SEC.  4.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  by  the  Legisla- 
ture on  articles  exported  from  any  state ;  nor  on  the  mi- 
gration or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several 
states  shall  think  proper  to  admit ;  nor  shall  such  migra- 
tion or  importation  be  prohibited" 

Mr.  Martin  proposed  to  vary  this  section  so  as  to  al- 
low a  prohibition  or  tax  on  the  importation  of  slaves. 

This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  was  for  leaving  the 
clause  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that  his  state 
could  never  receive  the  Constitution  if  the  trade  was 
prohibited. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued,  and  finally  this  section 
was  altered  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit 
shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year 
1808,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importa- 
tion not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person." 

Mr.  Martin  was  present  during  the  whole  discussion 
of  this  question  and  its  final  settlement.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  reported  the  above  substi- 
tute. He  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  high  authority 
for  the  assertion  that  the  Constitution  did  not  provide 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  after  the  year  1808. 

Mr.  Martin  was  opposed  to  the  foreign  slave-trade, 
and  insisted  that  slaves  weakened  the  Union ;  and  he, 
with  some  other  delegates  from  slave  states,  went  even 
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so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  importation  of  slaves  was  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was,  therefore,  not  at  all  biased  in  his  opinion  by  prej- 
udices in  favor  of  that  trade  or  the  institution  of  slavery 
itself.  But  for  his  hostility  to  the  institution,  and  some 
other  Southern  men,  we  should  now  be  spared  the  task 
of  demonstrating  this  right  as  one  among  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  states. 

In  examining  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  ques- 
tion of  slave  property,  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  who  assert  more  en- 
larged powers  for  Congress  than  is  here  admitted.  We 
must  apply  the  doctrine  of  strict  construction  to  every 
grant  of  the  Constitution,  and  limit  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er at  all  times  to  what  may  be  clearly  shown  to  be  abso- 
lutely "necessary  and  proper"  in  the  execution  of  said 
grant.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  loose  construction- 
ists  have  existed  from  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
itself.  We  must  not  forget  that  when  the  opinion  of 
Hamilton  prevailed  that  a  national  bank  was  constitu- 
tional, but  three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  period  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  itself,  nor  the  farther  fact 
that  Congress  sanctioned  the  charter  and  President  Wash- 
ington approved  of  it.  And  we  should  remember,  also, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this 
same  bank  was  denounced  as  unconstitutional  by  Presi- 
dent Madison,  who,  in  1815,  vetoed  the  bill  to  recharter 
it.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  1798,  or  only  ten  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  most  odious 
violations  of  that  instrument  were  committed  by  Con- 
gress and  sanctioned  by  President  Adams.  These  were 
the  passage  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  And  we  will 
remember  that  so  gross  was  the  sacrilege,  that  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  acting  through  their  Legislatures,  appeal- 
ed to  other  states  to  join  in  opposition  to  them.  We 
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must  not  forget,  also,  that  stupendous  systems  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  embracing  the  Erie  Canal  and  Mays- 
ville  Road,  have  been  asserted  as  constitutional  subjects 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  federal  revenues ;  nor  that, 
in  many  instances,  the  blow  has  only  been  intercepted  by 
presidential  vetoes.  "VVe  must  not  forget  that  Henry 
Clay  assumed  to  trace  the  corner-stone  of  his  protective 
•policy  to  the  act  of  1789,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  pres- 
tige of  its  indorsement  by  President  Washington.  He 
declared  that  it  was  then  "  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the 
American  people  and  the  world,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures  that 
duties  should  be  laid ;"  nor  that  the  reasoning  adopted 
for  all  the  violations  of  the  Constitution  by  protective 
tariffs  was,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  was  in 
its  terms  unlimited. 

Nor  must  we  forget,  above  all  other  things,  that  the 
very  law  which  was  placed  on  the  statute-book  in  1820, 
prohibiting  the  holding  of  slave  property  north  of  lati- 
tude 36°  30',  has,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-six  years,  been 
pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  the  land. 

If  this  testimony  convinced  us  of  any  thing,  it  is  the 
danger  of  attaching  too  much  weight  to  pleas  of  implied 
or  incidental  powers.  It  more  especially  shows  us  the 
misconceptions  of  men  who  lived  in  times  contempora- 
neous with  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  in  their 
latitudinous  views  of  its  balances  and  adjustments.  Be- 
cause the  power  to  regulate  commerce  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  federal  government  by  the  states,  and  be- 
cause the  states  had  at  times  prohibited  the  slave-trade, 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  right  to  prohibit  was 
coupled  with  the  right  to  regulate  that  trade  when  the 
latter  power  was  conceded.  Slave  states,  before  and  aft- 
er 1808,  have,  in  pursuance  of  police  regulations,  prohib- 
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ited  slaves  being  brought  into  their  territory  for  sale  or 
barter.  As  a  police  regulation  only  this  power  has  been 
exercised  by  the  slave  states.  That  it  should  remain  in 
a  state  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  other  state,  let 
alone  the  federal  government,  can  be  a  judge  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  regulations,  either  in  regard  to  slaves 
coming  from  another  state  of  the  Union  or  from  a  foreign 
country.  If  such  commerce  at  any  time  conflicts  with 
the  domestic  policy  of  a  state,  no  other  tribunal  but  such 
as  may  be  established  by  the  people  of  that  state  can  be 
the  true  and  proper  exponent  of  its  wants  or  wishes. 

If  the  states  had  prohibited  themselves  from  exercising 
this  power,  we  ought  to  find  the  prohibition  specifically 
expressed  among  the  other  class  of  powers  prohibited  to 
the  states  in  the  tenth  section. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  history  of  the  states 
shows  that  the  power  to  control  the  entry  of  foreign 
slaves  into  the  states  was  exercised  by  them  from  the 
earliest  time  down  to  the  final  prohibition  of  the  trade 
in  this  country.  During  the  colonial  period,  Great  Brit- 
ain assumed  the  exclusive  power  to  control  the  slave- 
trade,  to  the  great  offense  of  the  colonies,  who  always 
contended  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  themselves. 
When  a  colony  desired,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, to  suspend  the  trade,  she  was  met  by  the  mother 
country  with  a  total  disregard  of  her  wishes.  The  trade 
was  lucrative  to  British  shipping,  and  her  ship-owners 
were  privileged  to  carry  slaves  to  the  colonies  against 
the  consent  of  their  people.  Remonstrances  were  vainly 
made  at  different  times  by  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Caro- 
lina, and  they  passed  laws  designed  to  restrict  the  im- 
portation. The  deaf  ear  which  England  turned  to  the 
colonies  was  the  cause  of  the  retaliatory  resolution  of 
the  Continental  Congress  of  1776,  that  "  no  slaves  be  im- 
ported in  any  of  the  thirteen  colonies."  When  independ- 
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ence  was  achieved,  the  states  assumed  entire  control  of 
the  importation  of  negroes.  During  the  confederation, 
each  state  exercised  the  prohibiting  power  whenever 
necessary  as  a  police  regulation,  either  to  guard  against 
a  temporary  plethora  of  slaves,  or  to  abolish  the  trade 
entirely.  It  was  a  power  freely  exercised  by  them,  and 
without  molestation  from  the  federal  government.  As 
we  have  already  noticed,  a  special  guarantee  was  given 
the  trade  by  the  Constitution  down  to  1808.  But  the 
action  of  the  states  shows  that  they  still  adhered  to  their 
right  to  exercise  the  power  themselves,  and,  consequent- 
ly, although  the  trade  was  prohibited  in  1808  by  a  law 
of  Congress,  it  was  really  extinguished  by  the  states 
themselves  prior  to  that  time.  Georgia  prohibited  it  by 
an  organic  act  in  1798,  and  South  Carolina  had  previous- 
ly prohibited  it  by  act  of  her  Legislature.  These  were 
the  last  states  which  exercised  the  right  to  admit  foreign 
slaves  into  their  territories. 

In  attempting  to  assume  for  Congress  a  power  that  is 
not  specially  granted,  expounders  of  the  Constitution  of 
a  later  date  than  Mr.  Martin  have  proposed  to  locate  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  as  an  incident  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce.  We  shall  see  how  incom- 
patible is  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  under  this  clause. 

The  history  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  is,  in 
truth,  the  history  of  the  federal  Constitution  itself.  The 
chief  defect  of  the  articles  of  confederation  was  the  want 
of  this  power.  States  on  the  sea-board  oppressively 
taxed  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  interior  states, 
while  there  was  little  uniformity  in  any  of  the  state 
tariffs.  The  individual  attempts  of  states  to  retaliate 
upon  the  obnoxious  regulations  of  foreign  powers  proved 
abortive,  and  were  taken  advantage  of  by  other  states 
of  the  confederacy.  It  was  found  impracticable  for  thir- 
teen different  Legislatures,  acting  separately  and  dis- 
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tinctly,  to  agree  in  the  same  interpretation  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty,  or  to  take  uniform  measures  in  carrying  it 
out,  and  the  strict  maintenance  of  national  faith  became 
impracticable.  In  the  navigation  laws  the  citizens  of  one 
state  were  treated  as  aliens  by  another,  and  the  same 
privileges  extended  to  the  foreign  ship-owner  as  to  the 
domestic.  Great  Britain  having  adopted  regulations  de- 
structive of  American  commerce  with  the  West  Indies, 
it  became  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  resolved  by  that  body,  in  1785,  that,  un- 
less the  federal  government  was  invested  with  powers 
competent  to  the  protection  of  commerce,  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages could  not  be  commanded  from  other  nations, 
and  that  our  foreign  commerce  must  be  ultimately  anni- 
hilated. It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  states  should 
cede  the  powers  to  the  federal  government  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  years.  Four  states  only  agreed  to  fully  com- 
ply with  the  recommendation.  Georgia  specially  de- 
clared that  the  exercise  of  the  power  over  commerce 
should  not  extend  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  negroes. 
At  the  same  session,  Mr.  Monroe,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  recommended  a  letter  to  be  addressed 
to  the  states  showing  the  principles  on  which  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  proposed,  re- 
ported : 

"  That  the  1st  article  of  the  9th  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation be  altered  so  as  to  read  thus : 

"  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining 
on  peace  or  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the 
6th  article — of  sending  and  receiving  embassadors — en- 
tering into  treaties  and  alliances — of  regulating  the  trade 
of  the  states,  as  well  with  foreign  nations  as  with  each 
other,  and  of  laying  such  imposts  and  duties  upon  im- 
ports and  exports  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  provided  that  the  citizens  of  the  states  shall  in  no 
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instance  be  subject  to  pay  higher  imposts  and  duties 
than  those  imposed  on  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers ; 
provided,  also^  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  several 
states  shall  not  be  restrained  from  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation or  exportation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  com- 
modities whatever"  etc. 

Such  was  the  scope  of  power  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  exercised  by  the  federal  government.  That 
simple  uniformity,  and  not  prohibition,  was  intended,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  power  to  regulate  trade 
was  asked  as  well  to  be  exercised  upon  the  foreign  as 
upon  the  domestic  trade  of -the  states;  and  to  the  latter 
was  guaranteed  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  prohibit 
importations  of  "  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities 
whatever"  Georgia  had  likewise  specially  insisted  that 
the  power  ceded  to  Congress  should  not  extend  to  the 
prohibition*  of  the  slave-trade. 

It  was  not  until  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  1786,  pro- 
posed a  convention  of  commissioners  from  the  several 
states  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  "  to  consider  how  far  a 
uniform  system  in  their  commercial  relations  may  be 
necessary  to  their  common  interests  and  their  permanent 
harmony,"  that  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  states 
was  made  in  its  favor.  Only  five  states  assembled,  but 
they  unanimously  concurred  in  calling  the  convention 
which  framed  the  present  Constitution.  The  movement 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  of  1787,  for  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  effecting  a  revision  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  When  the  convention  assembled,  the 
clause  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states,"  as  reported  in  the  original 
draft,  "  was  agreed  to  nem.  con."  without  dissent  (De- 
bates, p.  434),  "  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  was  after- 
ward added  by  the  committee  of  eleven  ;  and  this,  also, 
"was  agreed  to  nem.  con"  (p.  507).  The  clause  then 
stood  as  we  now  find  it : 
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"  The  Congress  shall  have  power — 
"To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  this  power.  To  state  this 
clause  specifically : 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power — 
"1.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
"  2.  To  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states. 
•"  3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

The  power  given  is  the  power  to  regulate.  The  subject 
is  the  commerce^  as  well  with  the  foreign  nations  as 
among  the  states  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  same  amount  of  power  is  given  to  the  federal 
government  to  regulate  the  one  as  the  other  commerce. 
Nor  is  there  any  concurrent  power  to  be  exercised  by 
the  states,  either  among  themselves  or  with  foreign  na- 
tions. It  is  to  be  exclusively  exercised  by  Congress  in 
each  case ;  and,  consequently,  if  Congress  can  prohibit 
articles  in  the  foreign  trade  from  being  imported  into 
the  states,  it  can  likewise  prohibit  articles  of  commerce 
in  the  domestic  trade  from  being  imported  into  one  state 
or  territory  from  another.  The  power  and  the  subject 
matter  are  the  same.  The  former  is  the  power  to  regu- 
late,  and  the  latter  is  commerce.  And  if  Congress  can 
assume  the  power  to  prohibit  the  foreign  slave-trade  un- 
der this  clause,  it  must  do  so  because  slaves  are  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce.  This  would  be  the  exercise  of  a  dis- 
cretionary power  not  conceded  by  the  Constitution,  or 
claimed  by  any  respectable  authority. 

"No  word  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  which 
gives  Congress  a  greater  power  over  slave  property,  or 
which  entitles  property  of  that  kind  to  less  protection 
than  property  of  any  other  description." — Opinion  of 
the  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 

That  article  in  the  Constitution  which  declares  the 
VoL.II.— L 
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right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  search  and  seiz- 
ure, shall  not  be  violated ;  and  the  article  which  also  de- 
clares that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  "  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,"  applies  as  well 
to  the  property  of  the  American  citizen  on  shipboard 
on  the  ocean  as  in  a  private  dwelling  in  the  state  or  ter- 
ritory. The  right  follows  the  flag  of  the  country  wher- 
ever it  may  be ;  and  whether  the  owner's  "  effects"  may 
be  slaves  or  dry-goods,  brought  to  the  country  from  dis- 
tant lands  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  commerce,  they 
must  be  alike  exempted  from  unreasonable  seizure. 

"  The  rights  of  property  are  united  with  the  rights  of 
person,  and  placed  on  the  same  ground  by  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
without  due  process  of  law."  *  *  *  "  The  powers 
over  person  and  property  of  which  we  speak,  are  not 
only  not  granted  to  Congress,  but  are  in  express  terms 
denied,  and  they  are  forbidden  to  exercise  them.  And 
the  prohibition  is  not  confined  to  the  states,  but  the 
words  are  general,  and  extend  to  the  whole  territory 
over  which  the  Constitution  gives  the  power  to  legis- 
late." *  *  *  "  It  is  a  total  absence  of  power  every 
where  within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States." — P. 
56,  Dred  Scott  decision. 

When  Congress  acquired  Louisiana,  only  an  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  it  was  erected  into  a  Territory.  An 
immense  region,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians,  was  held 
by  the  federal  government  in  trust  for  the  states.  If 
Congress  could  successfully  prohibit  the  slave-trade  un- 
der the  clause  to  regulate  commerce,  it  might  have  ex- 
ercised the  power  in  this  territory  under  pretext  of  reg- 
ulating commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  and,  by  "  un- 
friendly legislation,"  have  utterly  excluded  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  nation.  This  will 
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but  imperfectly  shadow  forth  the  gigantic  power  a  lati- 
tudinous  construction  of  the  Constitution  may  sanction. 

Congress  did  assume  to  declare  that  slavery  and  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crimes, 
should  be  forever  prohibited  in  all  that  part  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  under  the  name  of  Louisiana  lying 
north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  Missouri ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  this  act,  after 
remaining  on  the  statute-book  for  thirty-six  years,  was 
at  last  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  be  wholly  unconstitutional.  Congress  had 
usurped  its  powers  in  passing  the  law ;  and  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave-trade,  South- 
ern men  aided  in  its  accomplishment,  it  should  never  be 
justly  cited  as  stultifying  the  South  for  asking  for  its  re- 
peal. 

Congress  now  exercises  the  power  of  laying  a  tax 
upon  slaves  shipped  from  one  state  to  another.  It  is  it- 
self an  oppressive  obstacle  to  the  inter-commerce  of  the 
states.  Should  we  acquire  Cuba,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  Congress  could  lay  a  prohibitory  tax  upon  slaves 
imported  from  that  island.  It  is  exclusively  a  commer- 
cial regulation,  and  if  we  acknowledge  the  power  to  be 
unlimited,  the  tenure  of  slave  property  must  become  pre- 
carious. Indeed,  all  property  would  become  insecure. 
The  power  to  prohibit,  and  the  denunciation  of  piracy 
and  penalty  of  death  might  be  invoked  against  the  hold- 
er of  any  kind  of  property  obnoxious  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  majority  in  Congress ;  and  no  man  could  tell 
when  he  might  wake  up  to-morrow  for  the  halter  as  a 
pirate,  for  holding  property  which  he  legally  acquires  to- 
day. 

We  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 

Before  doing  so,  we  wiU  say  that  the  whole  subse- 
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quent  action  of  Congress  on  the  foreign  slave-trade  has 
been  marked  by  a  hostility  to  it  founded  alone  upon  the 
false  philanthropy  of  European  and  Black  Republican 
sentiment,  and  not  upon  purely  commercial  considera- 
tions. Congress  never  assumed  to  stigmatize  the  foreign 
slave-trade  as  piracy  for  other  reasons  than  that  it  was 
an  inhuman  traffic — reasons  which  the  governments  of 
Europe  and  the  Black  Republicans  at  the  North  might 
assign  for  suppressing  the  trade,  but  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  federal  Constitution  either  in  letter  or  in  spirit. 
In  carrying  on  this  moral  war  against  the  outer  slave- 
trade  of  the  Union,  instructions  were  at  one  time  given 
under  act  of  Congress  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  United 
States  accredited  to  the  powers  of  Europe  and  America 
to  propose  the  proscription  of  the  African  slave-trade 
by  classing  it  under  the  denomination  and  inflicting  on 
its  perpetrators  the*  punishment  of  piracy.  Doubtless 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  become  a  party  with 
European  powers  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade  has 
arisen  from  other  causes  than  hostility  to  the  trade  itself. 
Mr.  Cas%  in  his  opposition  to  the  quintuple  treaty,  de- 
veloped the  main  cause — the  extension  of  the  right  to 
search  and  police  over  vessels  on  the  ocean  to  foreign 
powers.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  denounced  the  trade  as  "  an  abominable  traf- 
fic" Its  suppression  was  one  of  the  measures  proposed 
to  be  laid  before  the  Congress  of  Panama.  In  1825,  Ru- 
FUS  KING,  then  a  senator  from  New  York,  and  a  leader 
of  his  party,  proposed  in  the  United  States  Senate,  that 
after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  should  be  applied  to  the  aid 
of  the  states  emancipating  their  slaves.  A  bonus  ?was 
thus  offered  to  tempt  the  weaker  slave  states  to  abolish 
the  institution ;  and  but  for  the  violence  of  the  Aboli- 
tion party  we  can  not  tell  how  far  even  some  of  the  slave 
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states  might  have  favored  a  system  of  gradual  emancipao 
tion. 

Thus  it  has  been  that  opinions  in  Congress  entirely  at 
war  with  the  Constitution  have  led  to  attacks  upon  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  to  attempts  to  cripple  and  en- 
feeble it  as  a  political  power  in  the  confederacy.  This 
was  the  paramount  spirit  which  pervaded  the  mass  of  the 
supporters  of  the  present  law  against  the  foreign  slave- 
trade.  With  the  facts  of  history  before  us,  it  is  the  duty 
of  Southern  men,  above  all  other  considerations,  to  de- 
mand a  strict  construction  of  the  powers  granted  by  the 
Constitution,  and  to  devote  their  moral  energies  and 
their  political  strength  to  the  resistance  of  all  attempts 
by  Congress  to  pass  laws  neither  constitutionally  "  neces- 
sary or  proper"  to  the  administration  of  the  government. 

"But,  in  considering  the  question  before  us,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  law'  of  nations  standing 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  gov- 
ernment, and  interfering  with  their  relations  to  each  oth- 
er. The  powers  of  the  government,  and  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  under  it,  are  positive  and  practical  regulations 
plainly  written  down.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  delegated  to  it  certain  enumerated  powers,  and  for- 
bidden it  to  exercise  others.  It  has  no  power  over  the 
person  or  property  of  the  citizen  but  what  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  granted.  And  no  laws  or 
usages  of  other  nations,  or  reasoning  of  statesmen  or  ju- 
rists upon  the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  can  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  government,  or  take  from  the  citizens 
the  rights  they  have  reserved.  And  if  the  Constitution 
recognizes  the  right  of  property  of  the  master  in  the 
slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  that  description 
of  property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen,  no 
tribunal,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  be  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  has  a 
right  to  draw  such  a  distinction,  or  deny  to  it  the  ben- 
efit of  the  provisions  and  guarantees  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  protection  of  private  property  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  government." 
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The  interdiction  of  the  slave-trade  was  made  with  the 
apparent  consent  of  the  Southern  States.  It  was  made 
when  the  British  auspices  under  which  it  had  been  fos- 
tered were  hateful  to  the  people  of  the  South,  and  when 
the  grand  but  delusive  optimism  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion still  influenced  the  public  mind.  Virginia,  particu- 
larly, was  deeply  infected  with  the  universal  emancipa- 
tion doctrines  of  the  day,  and  received  with  rapture  tne 
eloquent  platitudes  of  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  The  institution  of  slavery  has  since  been  more 
thoroughly  studied.  The  normal  condition  of  the  ne- 
gro, his  slavery  in  Africa,  his  improvement,  morally  and 
physically,  when  brought  in  contact  with  civilization, 
the  eflect  of  his  labor  on  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
on  society  and  public  morals,  and  the  sanction  for  his 
subjection  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  changed 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  In  Virginia,  where  fifty  years 
ago  her  statesmen,  her  Legislature,  and  her  judiciary  all 
favored  the  policy  of  gradual  emancipation,  there  is  now 
a  constitutional  ordinance  prohibiting  the  Legislature 
itself  from  setting  free  a  slave,  expelling  from  the  com- 
monwealth all  set  free  by  their  owners,  giving  authority 
to  the  Legislature  to  forbid  the  power  of  emancipation 
in  any  case,  giving  like  authority  to  reduce  the  free  ne- 
gro population  into  perpetual  slavery,  either  by  compul- 
sion or  by  their  own  election,  providing  a  mode  for  such 
reduction  into  slavery,  and  a  farther  act  inflicting  fine 
and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  upon  any  one 
maintaining  the  doctrine  that  Virginia  masters  have  not 
the  right  of  property  in  their  slaves.* 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  erroneous  notions 
that  prevailed  in  former  years,  and  it  is  due  to  posterity 

*  Code  of  Virginia,  p.  745-6.  Howard's  argument  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Virginia — Bayley  vs.  Poindexter.  Maryland  has  re- 
cently enacted  a  similar  law. 
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to  apply  the  remedy.  When  Quitman  objected  to  the 
term  "  settled  policy  of  the  country"  in  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Orr  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  repeal  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  African  slave-trade,  he  meant  that  one  gen- 
eration can  not  impose  laws  on  another.*  "Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  The  law-making  power 
carries  with  it  the  law-repealing  power. 

The  slave-trade,  as  it  formerly  existed,  was  carried  on, 
mainly,  by  English  and  New  England  traders.  They 
were  brutal  and  mercenary  men,  who  purchased  their 
commodities  low,  and  put  a  low  estimate  on  their  value. 
They  found  the  negro,  in  his  native  haunts,  scarcely  a 
grade  above  the  monkey,  and  subjected  to  the  most  cru- 
el oppression  and  to  summary  execution  during  the  life 
and  at  the  death  of  his  barbarian  master.  The  most  ab- 
ject and  inexorable  slavery  has  always  prevailed  in  Af- 
rica, and  their  bloody  fetishes  are  more  revolting  than 
the  grossest  superstitions  of  India. 

Civilization  and  humanity  rose  up  against  the  horrors  of 
the  slave-trade.  This  was  rational  and  just.  But  in  their 
sympathy  with  the  poor  victims  of  what  was  called  "the 
middle  passage,"  the  statesman  of  that  age  overlooked 
the  actual  home  condition  of  the  African,  now  known  to 
be  even  more  wretched  than  the  treatment  they  expe- 
rienced on  shipboard.  They  likewise  at  that  day  almost 
universally  regarded  slavery  as  an  evil,  and  the  interdic- 
tion of  the  trade  and  gradual  emancipation  constituted 
the  process  by  which  it  was  to  be  removed.  It  is  now, 
by  those  who  understand  it  best,  no  longer  regarded  as 
an  evil,  but  as  a  necessity,  a  blessing,  an  instrumentality 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  benefit  of  the  two 
races.  Emancipation  is  now  discarded.  The  interdic- 
tion stands  on  no  better  grounds.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  act  of 
humanity  to  export  them  from  Africa,  and,  instead  of 
*  See  his  speech,  December  18th,  1856,  Appendix. 
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prohibiting,  our  fathers  should  have  applied  themselves 
to  regulating  the  mode  and  manner  of  conducting  the 
trade. 

A  few  years  since  the  immigration  from  Europe  was 
accompanied  with  privations  and  inhumanities.  Starva- 
tion, thirst,  pestilence,  and  indignities  were  the  concom- 
itants of  the  voyage,  and  the  passengers,  poor  and  friend- 
less, had  no  redress.  Many  actually  reduced  themselves 
to  bondage  to  escape  the  oppression  of  their  native  land, 
and  to  secure  comfort  and  protection  on  the  passage  to 
America.  £To  statesman  thought  of  prohibiting  the  im- 
migration, but  they  set  to  work  to  reform  the  abuses ; 
and  now  ships  are  only  allowed  to  bring  a  number  con- 
sistent with  their  tonnage,  a  specified  quantity  of  water 
and  stores,  allowing  an  ample  margin  for  detention  in 
transitu,  and  a  competent  surgeon  must  be  on  board. 
By  these  and  other  stringent  and  salutary  regulations, 
the  evils  that  formerly  existed  have  been  abated. 

Apply  a  similar  system  to  the  trade  for  slaves :  the 
business  will  soon  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  British 
buccaneers  and  Yankee  smugglers.  Southern  ship-mas- 
ters will  engage  in  it.  Associations  of  benevolent  and 
Christian  planters  will  send  out  their  agents — men  who 
know  the  value  of  slaves,  and  have  no  prejudices  against 
them — who  have  been  trained  to  regard  the  negro,  not 
only  as  a  fellow-man,  but  as  a  progressive  man,  capable 
of  civilization,  to  be  treated  with  kindness  and  worthy  of 
confidence.  The  "  horrors"  of  the  slave-trade,  by  which 
Wilberforce  (who  was  one  of  the  most  narrow-minded 
and  bigoted  statesmen  that  England  ever  gave  birth  to) 
accomplished  its  prohibition  and  the  ruin  of  the  West 
India  colonies,  will  disappear,  and  we  may  satisfacto- 
rily work  out  the  great  problem  of  the  civilization  of 
Africa,  and  carry  out,  in  this  hemisphere,  our  manifest 
destiny. 
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England,  and  France,  and  Spain  are  now  prosecuting 
the  slave-trade  under  very  transparent  disguises.  They 
have  virtually  ignored  an  interdiction  which  they  find 
destructive  to  their  interests.  But,  independent  of  them, 
we  should  pursue  in  this,  and  in  all  other  matters,  our 
own  policy.  It  is  not  what  they  think  or  what  they  rec- 
ommend, but  what  humanity  and  the  interests  of  the 
republic  demand — always  to  be  pursued  when  they  do 
not  conflict  with  the  comity  and  equity  due  to  other  na- 
tions. If  the  "  institution"  itself  be  wrong,  the  interdic- 
tion is  right,  and  all  our  local  laws  interposing  obstacles 
to  emancipation  are  irrational,  if  not  criminal,  and  should 
be  repealed.  But  if  African  slavery  be  a  social,  indus- 
trial, and  political  good,  and  in  the  plan  of  Providence, 
as  we  of  the  South  have  demonstrated,  its  interdiction  is 
absurd. 

Free  trade  in  this  respect  would  evangelize  and  civil- 
ize Africa.  It  would  bring  the  African  potentate  and 
his  subjects,  for  the  first  time,  in  contact  with  the  Amer- 
ican slaveholders,  the  only  class  of  men  that  understand 
and  appreciate  the  negro.  The  man-stealing,  the  raids, 
pillage,  and  murder,  set  on  foot  by  the  dealers  of  former 
times,  would  be  discountenanced.  A  system,  conducted 
upon  covenants  and  apprenticeship,  would  soon  be  insti- 
tuted, giving  to  the  African,  as  our  laws  now  do  to  the 
free  negro,  the  election  of  perpetual  and  hereditary  slav- 
ery, which  many  now  elect.  And  the  result  of  the  com- 
merce would  be  the  improvement  of  the  native  African 
at  home,  and  the  progress  and  development  of  our  own 
country  by  the  required  addition  of  labor,  diffusing  its 
benefits  over  the  world. 

When  Mr.  Buchanan's  election  to  the  presidency  was 

announced,  there  was  a  very  general  desire  expressed  by 

the  press  that  Quitman  should  be  called  to  the  cabinet. 

The  officers  of  the  army  were  particularly  anxious  to  see 

L2 
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him  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department.     But  no  ar- 
rangement of  the  kind  was  proposed. 

1857.  He  was  re-elected  to  Congress  by  acclamation, 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties.     An  analysis   of  his 
speeches,  deduced  from  the  Congressional  Globe,  would 
be  a  text-book  for  the  student.     His  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  were  singularly  logical  and  consistent. 
No  emergency,  however  pressing  or  tempting,  ever  be- 
trayed him  from  the  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  that  in- 
strument into  the  labyrinth   of  constructive  doctrine. 
His  inflexibility  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  House. 
No  member  that  ever  sat  therein  commanded  more  per- 
sonal influence.     It  was  known  that  he  was  not  only 
willing  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  his  faith,  but  that  he  was 
always  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  advantages  for  an  ab- 
stract truth  or  principle.     His  course  was  governed  by 
his  convictions  of  duty  and  of  abstract  right,  as  determ- 
ined by  the  severe  judgment  he  always  applied  to  such 
questions. 

1858.  His  health  during  this  protracted  and  laborious 
session,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates, 
as  well  as  in  the  labors  of  the  military  committee,  visibly 
declined.     He  was  deeply  interested  in  a  bill  for  the 
promotion  of  the  volunteer   service,  which,  against   a 
powerful  opposition,  and  the  positive  disapproval  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  he  succeeded  in  carrying.     The  fol- 
lowing interesting  letter  to  a  valued  friend  shows  that, 
if  his  physical  powers  were  rapidly  decaying,  his  vigi- 
lance was  as  sleepless,  and  his  intellect  as  vigorous  as 
ever: 

To  John  Marshall. 

"Washington,  February  1st,  1858. 

"  MY  DEAK  FEIEND, — I  have  pushed  from  before  me 
several  formidable  piles  of  papers,  to  make  a  brief  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  interesting  letter  of  the  10th  ult., 
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inclosing  the  resolutions  of  the  Texas  Democratic  Con- 
vention. They  come  very  opportunely;  for  to-morrow 
(Tuesday)  we  shall  probably  have  the  Kansas  Constitu- 
tion sent  in  to  Congress,  and  then  comes  the  test  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  Northern  Democrats. 

"  Before  I  present  my  views  of  the  present  crisis,  I 
must  make  some  explanations,  which  will  also  account  to 
you  for  the  apparent  quiet  of  Southern  State-rights  Dem- 
ocrats. At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  we  came 
here  to  force  a  test  upon  Walker's  administration  of  af- 
fairs in  Kansas,  and  to  compel  the  administration  to  ap- 
prove or  disavow  his  leading  acts.  Before  that  could  be 
matured,  however,  we  learned  that  there  would  be  a  for- 
midable defection  from  the  Northern  Democracy,  on  the 
pretense  that  the  Constitution  should  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  people.  Mr.  Buchanan  took  ground  for  the 
Constitution,  not,  however,  without  hesitation  and  apol- 
ogy, but  still  his  position  quoad  hoc  was  for  us.  This 
put  an  entirely  different  phase  upon  the  matter,  and  we 
determined  to  adjourn  our  complaints'  against  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  support  of  Walker,  up  to  his  last  act,  until 
the  controversy  between  Northern  Democrats  should  be 
determined.  While  the  results  of  the  proceedings  in 
Kansas  were  doubtful,  and  while  this  Northern  contro- 
versy was  pending,  our  best  policy  was  to  make  no  final 
issues.  You  will  see,  from  these  representations,  why 
we  of  the  extreme  state  rights  wing  were  quiet,  and 
presented  no  ultimatum.  When  the  neutrality  and 
Paulding  questions  came  up,  we  were  obliged,  for  the 
sake  of  principle,  to  come  out ;  but  aware  that  the  great 
question  was  still  before  us,  we  were  as  moderate  as 
possible.  We  wished  to  give  the  President  no  reason 
for  shifting  his  position  on  the  Kansas  Constitution. 

"  We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  solution  of  the  great 
questions:  1st.  Whether  the  Northern  Democrats  will 
stick  to  the  principles  laid  down  on  the  slave  question  in 
the  Cincinnati  platform;  and,  2d.  Whether  any  new 
slave  state  can  ever  be  admitted.  These  are  the  issues 
involved  in  the  vote  on  the  Kansas  Constitution.  All 
other  questions  are  mere  pretenses,  flimsy  as  the  mazy 
sophistries  by  which  they  are  attempted  to  be  sustained. 
Let  it  be  known  in  the  South  that  these  are  the  true  is- 
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sues.  Let  the  people  reflect  on  them.  If  they  are  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  let  them  at  once  take  their  stand 
firmly  and  irrevocably. 

"  In  view  of  these  important  consequences  pending, 
you  will  desire  to  know  what  is  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  what  are  the  chances.  Neither  as  yet  are 
certain ;  both  are  involved  in  some  doubt.  We  have  in- 
formation, which  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  in  the  late 
elections  for  the  Legislature  the  Pro-slavery  party  in 
Kansas  has  prevailed ;  that  Gen.  Calhoun,  late  president 
of  the  Convention,  whom  I  believe  to  be  an  honest,  im- 
partial man,  has  so  declared  in  canvassing  the  votes. 
Thus  Kansas,  if  she  comes  in,  will  not  only  be  a  slave 
state  but  also  have  a  pro-slavery  government.  Now,  I 
doubt  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  we  can  rely 
upon  a  sufficient  number  of  Northern  votes  to  carry  her 
through.  Compromises,  substitutes,  supplements,  pro- 
visos, and  all  other  means,  will  be  resorted  to  to  defeat 
this  result,  and  when  finally  it  comes  to  the  naked  ques- 
tion, I  predict  the  Constitution  will  be  rejected.  If  the 
administration  falters  in  the  least,  and  I  fear  a  little  that 
it  will,  our  defeat  is  certain.  Public  sentiment  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  North  and  West  like  a  Mississippi 
flood.  Few,  I  think,  will  be  able  to  stand  it.  Well,  sup- 
pose we  carry  the  Constitution.  National  Democracy 
will  almost  cease  to  exist  in  the  free  states.  Every  man 
who  votes  with  us  will  be  swept  off  at  the  next  election. 
The  Black  Republicans,  or  the  Anti-slavery  party  under 
some  other  name,  will  sweep  every  free  state  at  the  next 
contest  for  President.  Parties  will  become  purely  sec- 
tional, and  no  remedy  left  to  us  of  the  minority  but  sep- 
aration. On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Constitution  be 
rejected,  the  South  must  regard  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
Northern  Democracy  violated.  It  will  assure  us  that  no 
more  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  to  aid  in  protecting 
our  rights ;  that  National  Democracy  is  worthless.  We 
must  also  see  in  the  act  a  fixed  and  inexorable  determ- 
ination on  the  part  of  the  majority  never  to  admit  an- 
other slave  state — to  stop  forever  the  extension  of  our 
system  of  slavery,  and  thus  to  bind  the  South  to  the  tri- 
umphant car  of  an  antagonistic  majority. 

"  Who  can  doubt  what,  under  such  a  state  of  things, 
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the  South  ought  to  do  ?  If  she  waits  for  the  border 
states,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  or 
either  of  them,  to  move,  she  will  never  act,  but  gradu- 
ally become  the  willing  slave  of  an  insatiate  master. 
The  cotton  states  must  move  first.  Alabama  and  your 
own  great  state  have  already  taken  the  first  step,  and  I 
doubt  not  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Ar- 
kansas are  ready  to  fall  into  line.  Let  but  five  states  de- 
termine upon  secession  and  separation  to  preserve  their 
social  systems,  and  all  the  other  states  having  similar 
systems  must,  sooner  or  later,  unite  with  them.  The 
rationale  of  effecting  this  great  measure  is  a  very  deli- 
cate matter.  The  plan  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected 
must  be  well  digested,  and  then  firmly  pursued  to  the 
result.  I  propose  that  each  state  shall  hold  a  conven- 
tion, assert,  by  solemn  resolutions,  the  right  of  with- 
drawing from  the  Union,  declare  the  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  when  her  honor,  her  interests,  and  her  safety 
require  such  separation,  but  that  she  defers  the  act  mere- 
ly to  confer  with,  and  co-operate,  if  possible,  with  her 
sister  states  similarly  situated,  as  to  the  proper  time  and 
manner  of  her  withdrawal.  Then  appoint  delegates, 
with  proper  powers,  to  consult  with  such  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  states  as  may  coincide  *with  her  (not  all  the  states, 
or  we  will  perhaps  be  out-voted  by  the  Submissionists), 
and  may  consent  to  meet  her  delegates.  Let  the  dele- 
gates, when  assembled,  present  the  mode,  manner,  and 
time  of  withdrawal,  to  be  adopted  by  the  conventions 
of  the  respective  states.  After  the  act  of  secession,  let 
delegates  immediately  assemble  to  form  a  Confederation 
or  Constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  assenting  states, 
etc.,  etc. 

1  'February  5th,  1858. 

"I  kept  open  my  letter,  partly  because  I  had  much 
more  to  say,  and  partly  because  I  desired  to  give  you 
information  of  the  reception  of  the  President's  Message 
on  the  Constitution.  It  was  sent  in  on  the  3d,  and  has 
just  been  taken  up  to-day,  and  here  we  are  in  the  House 
at  11  o'clock  P.M.,  taking  ayes  and  noes  on  preliminary 
questions,  and  no  prospect  of  adjournment  yet.  On  the 
reception  of  the  message,  recommending  unequivocally 
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the  recognition  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, of  Illinois,  the  friend  of  Douglas,  moved  it  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  15,  to  take  evidence,  etc.,  (another 
Kansas  committee).  On  the  test  motion  made  by  us  to 
adjourn  the  motion  was  lost.  This  looks  squally.  I  still 
fear,  notwithstanding  the  strong  message,  that  we  shall 
be  defeated." 

To  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne. 

"Washington,  February  4th,  1858. 

"  MY  DEAE  CLAIBOENE, — Since  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress I  have  been  much  of  an  invalid,  having  carried 
home  with  me  some  of  the  National  Hotel  poison,  which 
it  took  much  time  and  medicine  to  eradicate.  My  in- 
ability during  a  great  part  of  the  summer  to  attend  to 
business  has  left  me  but  little  time  for  friendly  corre- 
spondence. I  am  now,  however,  quite  well,  and  I  trust 
will  soon  regain  my  usual  vigor.  I  am  pleased  to  receive 
your  approval  in  my  efforts  to  modify  materially  our 
neutrality  laws ;  it  is  the  only  means  of  our  acquiring 
slave  territory  in  the  South.  The  federal  government 
will  never  lend  its  aid  to  that  object.  The  present  policy 
of  the  administration  is,  by  making  treaties  and  assuming 
the  protection  of  the  route  of  transit  over  the  Isthmus, 
to  uphold  and  maintain  the  petty  chieftainisms  that  exist 
in  Central  America. 

"  While  these  exist,  emigration  thither  can  not  go  from 
the  Southern  States.  The  New  York  speculators  will 
send  their  commercial  agents  and  laborers  there ;  and, 
under  the  protection  of  England,  they  and  Jamaica  ne- 
groes will  soon  become  the  prominent  powers  in  the 
country,  and  will  fix  forever  the  policy  of  these  countries 
in  opposition  to  slavery.  We  must  strip  the  federal 
government  of  its  power  to  prevent  private  enterprises 
from  attempts  to  extend  our  institutions,  or  we  shall 
soon  be  surrounded  by  impassable  barriers  to  our  prog- 
ress. 

"  Thayer's  speech  in  the  House,  and  other  indications, 
show  that  the  eye  of  the  North  is  already  directed  to 
these  points.  Blair,  in  his  speech  on  the  Central  Amer- 
ica question,  went  a  step  farther,  and  proposed  to  make 
that  country  the  receptacle  of  the  free  negroes  of  the 
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United  States.  At  present  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  have 
the  neutrality  laws  seriously  modified ;  but  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  my  purpose  of  forcing  the  subject  on  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  and,  at  the  risk  of  failure,  will  at- 
tempt to  bring  it  to  a  vote. 

"February  6th. 

"  Having  been  interrupted  before  bringing  this  letter 
to  a  conclusion,  I  can  now  inform  you  that  we  have  at 
last  entered  upon,  in  the  House,  the  great  question  of 
the  session.  The  President's  Message  on  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  was  taken  up  on  Friday.  Upon  its  intro- 
duction Mr.  Stephens  moved  its  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories ;  Mr.  Harris,  the  friend  of  Douglas, 
moved  its  reference  to  a  select  committee  of  fifteen,  to 
inquire  into  election  frauds,  etc.,  with  power  to  s'end  for 
persons  and  papers.  Some  of  our  friends  being  absent, 
we  were  compelled  to  resort  to  dilatory  proceedings  to 
prevent  a  vote  being  taken  on  this  amendment,  'and,  as 
the  Black  Republicans  obstinately  refused  to  adjourn, 
the  contest  was  carried  on  from  Friday  noon  throughout 
the  whole  night  to  half  past  six  this  morning,  when  I 
succeeded  in  having  passed  a  resolution  to  adjourn  the 
whole  subject  over  to  Monday  morning,  and  then  take 
the  question  on  Harris's  amendment  without  debate. 

"Thus  it  stands.  The  manner  in  which  the  subject 
was  treated  on  its  first  introduction,  which  you  will  see 
in  the  papers,  shows  the  intense  interest  taken  in  this 
question.  I  can  not  but  think  the  passage  of  the  Le- 
compton Constitution  extremely  doubtful.  There  are 
two  powerful  opposing  influences  at  work:  Northern 
public  sentiment  on  one  side,  and  administration  influence 
on  the  other.  "Were  it  not  for  the  latter,  my  opinion  is 
we  would  not  get  half  a  dozen  Northern  votes.  Should 
it  be  rejected,  what  will  the  South  do  ?" 

To  G-en.  W.  W.  W.  Wood. 

"Washington,  April  3d,  1858. 

"DEAR  GENERAL, — I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  line  from  you.  I  receive  the  Free  Trader 
very  irregularly,  and  have  not  seen  any  notice  taken  of 
my  Volunteer  Bill.  There  was  quite  an  opposition  to  it, 
backed  up  by  the  influence  of  the  secretary  of  war. 
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Good  sense,  however,  has  prevailed  over  prejudice,  and 
even  the  Senate  have  adopted  the  principle  of  my  bill, 
by  sending  it  back  to  the  House  with  amendments  which 
do  not  affect  the  principle.  One  of  these  amendments, 
however,  is,  to  cut  off  two  of  the  proposed  regiments, 
and  thus  restrict  the  President  to  three.  According  to 
the  bill  not  less  than  a  regiment  can  be  received  from 
any  state.  This  provision  was  required  by  the  necessity 
of  expedition  and  the  simplicity  of  organization.  Com- 
panies from  two  or  three  states  may  unite  and  form  a 
regiment,  however,  and  then  report  themselves.  This  I 
recommend  to  our  friends  in  Natchez.  They  must  act 
promptly,  because  if  I  yield  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  the  bill  will  become  a  law  next  week.  It  will  be 
useless  if  delayed  longer.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I 
will  always  be  happy  to  serve  my  young  friend  Captain 
Wood. 

"  The  Kansas  Bill  is  lost  in  the  House.  Crittenden's 
substitute  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  eight. 

"  You  will  perceive  that,  to  put  the  state-rights  men 
of  the  South  on  proper  ground,  I  proposed  the  Senate 
Bill  without  the  humiliating  compromise  provision  which 
the  Southern  senators  had  allowed  to  go  in,  to  smooth 
the  way  for  fishy  Northern  Democrats.  I  am  sick  of 
compromises,  and  will  not  bend  an  inch  to  dodge  the 
naked  question." 

The  various  distracting  issues  growing  out  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Kansas  consumed  most  of  the  last  session 
that  Quitman  sat  in  the  House.  Toward  the  last  of 
April  a  compromise,  called  the  English-Kansas  Bill,  was 
reported,  and  the  Southern  Democracy  resolved  to  sup- 
port it.  There  were  two  non-contents,  however — Bon- 
ham,  of  South  Carolina,  a  man  of  noble  attributes,  and 
Quitman. 

April  30th,  1858.  Mr.  Millson,  of  Virginia,  strongly 
advocating  the  passage  of  the  bill,  thus  referred  to  Gen. 
Quitman : 

"  While  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
complain  of  this  bill,  there  are  objections  to  it  also  on 
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this  side.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  objected  to  it.  He  has  not  indicated  the  character 
of  those  objections,,  but  I  know  him  too  well  not  to  un- 
derstand that  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  his  de- 
votedness  to  state  rights  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party." 

Quitman  desired  Mr.  Millson  to  yield  the  floor  for  a 
moment  He  did  so  with  pleasure,  and  the  members, 
says  Mr.  Hooker,  in  his  eloquent  address  before  the  Mis- 
sissippi Legislature,  "  crowded  around  the  venerable 
man  to  catch  the  last  words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  his 
lips.  His  form  was  already  bowed,  and  his  manly  fea- 
tures marked  with  the  fatal  malady  which  was  so  soon 
to  remove  him  from  our  midst."  It  was  a  painful  mo- 
ment, for  he  felt  that  he  was  about  to  separate  from  the 
Southern  members  in  whose  patriotism  he  confided,  and 
especially  from  colleagues  who  were  in  daily  consultation 
with  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached.  But 
his  opinions  against  compromises  had  long  been  fixed. 
And  now  he  was  not  only  willing  to  be  a  martyr  to  his 
faith,  but  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  willing  to  haz- 
ard every  thing  for  an  abstract  truth  or  principle.  Too 
feeble  to  speak  at  large,  as  he  desired,  he  only  said : 

"I  construe  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference as  an  express  submission  of  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
back  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  thus  virtually  refer- 
ring to  them  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  more  objectionable  because  that  reference  is  not 
made  to  the  quasi  sovereignty  which  acted  upon  that 
instrument  originally,  nor  to  the  people  acting  under  an 
organized  government,  but  to  a  disorganized  mass  of 
voters  who  can  not  speak  for  the  sovereignty  of  a  state. 

"  I  oppose  the  measure,  in  the  second  place,  because  it 
is  a  concession  upon  this  question  which  I,  as  a  Southern 
man,  am  not  prepared  to  make.  I  regard  this  contest  as 
a  mere  incident  to  the  slavery  question.  I  am  desirous 
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of  seeing  this  great  issue  between  the  North  and  South 
brought  to  a  fair,  honest,  and  final  settlement,  which  shall 
forever  recognize  the  full  constitutional  equality  of  the 
slaveholding  states.  If  we  can  come  to  terms,  no  man 
in  the  House  will  rejoice  more  than  I.  If  we  can  not, 
let  us  separate.  These  are  the  main  reasons  why  I  op- 
pose this  bill. 

"  I  will  answer  the  other  question  propounded  by  the 
gentleman,  that  I  look  upon  the  act  of  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas as  complete — as  an  act  of  quasi  sovereignty,  with  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  in  the  formation  of  a  Consti- 
tution. I  regard  that  act  as  complete  and  binding  upon 
the  people  of  Kansas,  and  as  the  only  voice  that  we  have 
received  here  in  regard  to  their  will.  I  have  opposed 
the  reference  of  the  whole  question  back  to  the  people 
of  Kansas,  or  even  to  any  political  power  in  Kansas ;  and 
I  oppose  it  now  the  more  because  it  is  simply  a  reference 
back  to  the  individual  men  who  may  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  the  time  this  vote  is  to  be  taken.  These  are,  in  short, 
some  of  the  reasons  why,  with  all  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  my  political  friends,  I  can  not  support  this  bill.  I  will 
not  take  any  more  of  the  gentleman's  time  by  saying 
more." 

"  Mr.  Millson.  The  House  will  now,  I  trust,  perceive 
the  application  of  the  views  I  was  endeavoring  to  pre- 
sent at  the  time  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  asked 
me  to  yield  to  him.  The  gentleman  says  he  regards  the 
act  as  complete,  and  Kansas  entitled  to  admission. 
Would  he  yield  to  her  demand  for  admission  upon  the 
terms  proposed  by  her,  claiming  twenty-five  or  thirty 
million  acres  of  the  public  land  ?" 

"  Mr.  Quitman.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  have  never  regarded  these  propositions,  in  re- 
spect to  land  grants,  as  forming  any  of  the  conditions  on 
which  a  state  is  admitted  into  the  Union.  I  wish  to 
make  this  single  other  remark :  that  Congress  either  has 
or  has  not  the  right  to  restrict  the  entire  rights  of  a 
state.  If  she  does  restrict  them,  then  they  are  not  bind- 
ing upon  the  state,  because  she  can  only  admit  the  state 
upon  one  condition  or  the  other." 

The  bill  was  subsequently  passed,  Quitman  and  Bon- 
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ham  being  the  only  Southern  Democrats  who  voted 
against  it.  He  deeply  felt  the  responsibility  he  had  in- 
curred, but,  believing  that  the  South  should  act  and  no 
longer  deliberate,  he  never  hesitated  a  moment.  He  was 
influenced  by  the  same  sentiments  he  had  thus  forcibly 
expressed, in  1850, in  a  letter  to  a  friend: 

"  The  South,  anticipating,  from  the  movements  of  the 
last  two  years,  that  they  would  be  assailed  through  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  and  kindred  measures,  prepared  to  meet 
the  attack.  Our  noble  state  first  led  off,  and  dauntless- 
ly  took  the  right  of  the  line,  and  soon,  following  her  ex- 
ample, nearly  the  whole  South  was  in  battle  array,  firm- 
ly resolved  to  meet  the  shock.  The  North  recoiled  at 
her  attitude,  and  proposed  terms  of  adjustment.  A 
Southern-born  President,  however,  was  found  to  advise 
the  enemy  to  amuse  us  with  proposals,  while  he  pointed 
out  to  them  how  our  position  could  be  turned,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  victory  be  secured  for  them  without 
the  risk  of  battle* 

"  The  Southern  ranks  were  thus  broken,  and  bejpre 
we  can  re-form  to  meet  this  new  and  insidious  attack, 
we  shall  have  lost  all  we  proposed  to  contend  for.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  North  will  continue  to  press  us  to  the 
extreme  point  of  endurance.  The  equilibrium  between 
the  sections  is  now  destroyed  and  forever.  The  free 
states  will  have  the  control  of  the  government,  and  what 
is  to  restrain  them?  Forbearance  and  pity,  or  a  sense 
of  justice  and  fraternity?  It  is  weakness  to  expect  it. 
Such  considerations  never  yet  restrained  the  exercise  of 
power.  There  is  one  thing  that  may  restrain  them  for  a 
time :  the  fear  of  losing  us.  Soon,  however,  confidence 
in  themselves  will  grow,  respect  for  us  will  be  lost,  and 
it  will  be  regarded  as  a  right  and  a  duty — ay,  a  moral 
and  religious  duty — to  regulate  our  institutions,  and  co- 
erce us  into  submission.  Even  now,  perhaps,  nine  tenths 
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of  the  Northern  people  firmly  believe  that  slavery  is  a 
social,  moral,  and  political  evil.  A  majority  believe  it  to 
be  a  wrong  and  a  sin,  for  which,  in  their  consciences,  they 
are  individually  responsible.  Their  sense  of  duty  to  God 
requires  them  to  spare  no  exertion  to  remove  this  evil. 
To  the  extent  that  they  can  constitutionally  act,  they 
deem'themselves  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  slav- 
ery, and,  when  the  Constitution  fails  them,  they  appeal 
to  '  the  higher  law.'  Suppose,  then — and  we  can  not 
suppose  any  thing  else — that  they  only  bring  to  bear  the 
means  which  they,  under  the  loose  construction  of  the 
Constitution  now  so  common,  claim  that  they  possess,  to 
restrain,  depress,  lessen,  and  remove  this  '  evil'  and  '  sin,' 
will  not  the  Union  become  for  us  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing  ? 

"  But  will  they  stop  with  the  effort  to  exert  constitu- 
tional power?  Will  they  not  find  somewhere  else  the 
power  they  desire  to  exercise  ?  They  will  soon  have  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government ;  they  will  have  the 
majority  in  Congress ;  they  will  get  the  judiciary.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  our  fate  ?  You  say  compromise.  But  can 
we  compromise  a  question  of  conscience  ?  Can  we  halve 
a  moral  duty  ?  The  commandments  of  the  moral  law 
are  not  discretionary,  but  imperative :  '  Thou  shall?  or 
'ikon  shall  not.'" 

These  were  prophetic  words,  and  events  that  have  fol- 
lowed in  an  unbroken  march  show  how  accurately  he 
had  fathomed  the  future.  In  1835,  Mr.  Webster,  in  a 
speech  in  New  York  intended  to  recommend  himself  in 
advance  of  Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency,  declared  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  "  a  religious  sentiment  which  c*ould  not 
be  disregarded."  This  was,  substantially,  the  first  avow- 
al of  the  "  irrepressible  conflict,"  now  elaborated  by  a 
more  sagacious  and  resolute  man  than  Webster.  A 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  free  states  entertain 
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a  religious  and  conscientious  scruple  against  slavery. 
Their  theory  of  our  government  supplies  a  plea  for 
their  interference  with  the  subject,  and  while  this  theory 
prevails  they  will  continue  to  interfere.  They  hold,  very 
generally,  that  the  federal  Constitution  or  league  ema- 
nated from  the  people,  as  one  consolidated  community ; 
while,  at  the  South,  we  insist  that  the  Constitution  and 
Union  originated  with  the  several  states,  as  separate,  in- 
dependent political  sovereignties.  If  it  be  granted  that 
each  man  in  this  country  had  a  separate  and  direct 
agency  in  establishing  the  Union,  then,  they  contend,  it 
is  a  logical  inference  that  the  citizens  of  each  state-  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for  the  institutions  of  the 
others,  and  thus  they  justify  the  intervention  of  Con- 
gress. These  views  make  them  responsible  in  their  con- 
sciences for  the  extension,  if  not  for  the  toleration  of  slav- 
ery. The  few  at  the  North  who  adopt  the  Southern 
view  of  the  federal  Union  find,  in  the  reservations  and 
guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  sufficient  answer  to  their 
scruples,  but  under  the  pervading  theory  taught  by  Web- 
ster, Kent,  and  Story,  opposition  to  slavery  is  a  logical 
result.  It  is  absurd,  then,  to  consider  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment as  a  temporary  distemper,  to  be  cured  by  tempo- 
rary remedies  and  expedients.  Its  foundations  are  deep- 
ly laid  in  the  vitals  of  our  system,  and  a  political  organ- 
ization has  sprung  up  from  it  that  now  flings  its  mena- 
cing shadow  over  the  republic.*  It  has  steadily  grown 

*  Mr.  Doolittle,  United  States  senator  from  Wisconsin,  in  a  recent 
speech  distinctly  intimated  that  the  Wide-Awakes  might  be  required 
to  install  Mr.  Lincoln  into  the  presidency  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Tribune,  of  the  27th  of  September,  speaking  of  a  trifling  broil 
that  occuwed  at  or  near  Cranston's  New  York  Hotel  between  two 
young  New  Yorkers  and  a  party  of  Wide-Awakes,  used  the  following 
significant  language,  and  that,  too,  after  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
had,  in  a  card,  expressly  denied  that  any  guest  or  employe  of  his 
hotel  was  implicated  in  the  matter : 

"  The  Wide-Awakes  are  a  very  thoroughly  organized  body  of 
young  men  filled  with  the  vigor  and  the  excitability  of  youth.  Is  it 
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from  the  moment  of  its  birth  until  now — with  none  of 
the  infirmity  of  precocious  growth  about  it,  but  solid  as 
it  is  colossal :  it  defies  all  parties  at  the  North,  and  chal- 
lenges the  South  to  a  trial  of  strength.  As  late  as  1855 
it  had  no  organization.  In  1856,  when  the  first  Black 
Republican  Convention  assembled,  it  was  more  a  matter 
of  ridicule  than  apprehension.  Now  its  dark  banners 
float  in  triumph  over  half  the  states.  Shall  we  shut  our 
eyes  longer  to  its  progress,  and  to  the  dangers  that 
threaten  us  ? 

New  England,  formerly  so  conservative,  and  with 
whom  we  have  ever  had  the  closest  social  and  commer- 
cial relations,  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  a  majority 
avowedly  hostile  to  slavery  in  the  territories  and  in  the 
states,  resolved  never  to  cease  the  conflict  until  the  "  na- 
tion" be  purged  of  this  "  deadly  sin."  Only  two  years 
ago  Governor  Banks  disclaimed,  for  the  Black  Republi- 
cans of  that  commonwealth,  the  incendiary  doctrines  of 
Garrison,  and  now  we  find  that  party  nominating  for 

quite  a  prudent  thing  to  risk  a  collision  with  such  a  body  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  some  much  more  serious  result  may  happen  both  to  Mr. 
Cranston's  house  and  Mr.  Cranston's  guests  than  occurred  on  Tuesday 
evening,  should  such  a  demonstration  be  repeated  ?  As  a  matter  of 
caution,  we  suggest  that  any  public  expression  of  the  anti-Republican- 
ism of  the  establishment  had  better  not  be  permitted  to  get  outside  6f 
it,  except  by  way  of  the  chimneys.  It  goes  off  there  as  harmless  as 
the  smoke,  hurts  nobody,  and  nobody  complains.  But,  unless  Mr. 
Cranston  is  disposed  to  see  an  influx  of  company  in  a  guise  and  with 
a  purpose  which  would  make  any  tavern -keeping  soul  to  tremble,  we 
advise  him,  for  peace'  sake,  either  to  turn  out  of  doors  or  keep  quiet 
the  infatuated  fools,  both  men  and  women,  who  endeavored  to  stir  up 
a  riot  there  on  Tuesday  evening." 

No  man  who  witnessed  the  grand  Wide-Awake  demonstration  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October,  composed 
of  20,000  young  men,  in  uniform  and  under  military  drill,  can  doubt 
the  great  political  influence  this  organization  will  hereafter  exert. 
The  first  club  was  instituted  at  Hartford  (there  is  an  evil  omen  in  the 
name)  only  a  few  months  since,  and  now  they  number  near  half  a 
million  of  members — intelligent,  active,  resolute  men,  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, who  know  how  to  advance,  without  calculating  where  they  are 
to  stop  1 
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governor  a  candidate  who  broadly  and  distinctly  in- 
dorses and  approves  those  very  doctrines — the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  by  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  negro,  and 
the  moral  propriety  of  insurrection,  and,  of  course,  mur- 
der !  That  ancient  and  venerable  commonwealth,  with 
all  her  glorious  antecedents,  her  learning,  and  her  refine- 
ment, is  ruled  on  "higher  law"  or  umob  principles;" 
and,  but  for  the  excitement  of  the  slavery  question,  which 
arms  her  fanatics  against  sister  states,  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  convulsed  by  some  social  problem  between 
capital  and  labor.  With  the  proud  memorials  of  the 
Revolution  looking  down  upon  her  shame,  she  refused 
burial  to  a  gallant  son,  of  heroic  lineage,  who  fell  at 
Buena  Vista,*  but  rendered  funeral  honors  to  the  mur- 
derer John  Brown  and  his  incendiary  crew.  She  heaps 
indignities  upon  the  statue  of  Webster,  her  most  illus- 
trious orator ;  turns  her  back  on  Everett,  her  most  illus- 
trious scholar,  to  lay  her  trophies  and  her  homage  at  the 
feet  of  Sumner  and  Wilson.  She  makes  pigmies  of  her 
great  men  and  giants  of  her  pigmies,  converts  her  pul- 
pits into  rostrums,  and  tramples  on  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try to  deify  a  fugitive  slave.  A  voice  from  Faneuil  Hall 
once  animated  our  whole  country ;  but  now  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  Boston  tremble  at  the  ruffian  howl  in 
its  consecrated  precincts,  and  purchase  a  temporary 
truce  by  heavy  contributions  to  outlawry  and  brigand- 
age. To  divert  the  socialists  and  infidels  from  their 
own  palaces,  they  are  forced  to  encourage  the  anti-slav- 
ery movement,  forgetting  that,  when  the  knife  of  fanati- 

*  The  major  general  of  the  Boston  militia  refused  to  order  a  mili- 
tary reception,  when  the  body  of  Captain  Lincoln,  adjutant  general 
of  the  army,  was  brought  there,  on  the  ground  that  he  fell  in  a  war 
for  the  extension  of  slavery.  Lincoln  was  the  son  of  a  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  a  sterling  patriot,  and  grandson  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  of 
the  army  of  the  Revolution. 
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cism  leaves  its  sheath,  it  soon  ceases  to  discriminate  be- 
tween its  victims.  What  cares  the  political  or  religious 
monomaniac  for  constitutional  restraints  or  the  rights 
of  property? 

The  Black  Republicans  of  New  York,  and  of  other 
states,  disclaim — and  doubtless  honestly  disclaim — the 
intention  or  the  power  to  interfere  with  slavery  within 
the  states.  But  can  they  stand  up  against  Garrisonism 
any  longer  than  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  ?  Is 
the  pressure  upon  them  less  strong  ?  Are  they  capable  of 
greater  resistance  ?  On  the  contrary,  greater  influences 
are  operating  upon  New  York  than  were  ever  brought 
to  bear  on  New  England.  The  ablest  man  in  the  free 
states,  who  forms  and  controls  public  opinion  more  im- 
peratively than  any  man  now  living  in  any  country,  has 
dedicated  himself  to  this  crusade,  and  his  march,  wher- 
ever he  goes,  is  the  march  of  a  conqueror.  His  doc- 
trines, stripped  of  their  plumage,  are  to  the  last  degree 
revolutionary  and  incendiary.  Not  Danton,  or  St.  Just, 
or  any  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  ever  preached  doctrines 
more  pregnant  with»deplorable  results  than  the  doctrines 
recently  announced  by  William  H.  Seward,  senator  from 
New  York,  and  which  have  been  applauded  and  en- 
dorsed by  enthusiastic  multitudes.  The  New  York  Tri- 
bune and  Evening  Post — making  an  aggregate  of  enor- 
mous circulation,  conducted  by  men  of  high  social  posi- 
tion and  distinguished  talent,  exerting  prodigious  influ- 
ence over  public  opinion,  or  rather  creating  and  direct- 
ing it  in  all  the  free  states — disclaim  the  intention  or  the 
disposition  to  employ  the  agency  of  the  government,  or 
any  other  agency,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  states.  They 
are  only  opposed  to  its  extension,  without  which,  in  their 
opinion,  it  will  dwindle  and  die.  There  is  little  difference 
between  the  opinion  thus  expressed  by  these  powerful 
journals,  and  the  opinion  entertained  by  nine  tenths  of 
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what  are  called  the  "  conservative"  voters  in  the  free 
states.  Northern  conservatism,  as  contradistinguished 
from  abolitionism,  "  hath  this  extent,  no  more."  The  lat- 
ter would  expel  slavery,  wherever  it  be  found,  by  compul- 
sory laws,  or  by  fire  and  sword  if  necessary.  The  for- 
mer would  merely  confine  it  where  it  is,  exclude  it  from 
all  territories,  in  whatever  latitude,  hereafter  acquired 
by  the  common  blood  and  treasure,  and  thus  slowly  but 
surely  accomplish  its  destruction.  Both  aim  at  the  same 
end.  One  wing  is  represented  by  Garrison,  Andrews, 
and  Gerritt  Smith,  the  other  by  the  Republican  press. 
The  latter  would  accomplish,  by  obtaining  the  control 
of  the  government,  and  by  the  forms  of  law,  what  the 
former  would  do  by  poison,  the  knife,  and  the  firebrand. 
When  Mr.  Seward  recommends  that  the  army  and  navy 
be  dispensed  with,  is  it  with  the  hope  that  John  Brown- 
ism  will  then  have  a  fair  field  ?  Mr.  Greeley  anticipates 
the  election  of  a  Black  Republican  President,  and,  in  due 
time,  a  party  majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress; 
then  the  multiplication  of  the  federal  judicial  districts, 
the  appointment  of  Black  Republican  judges,  and  the  re- 
scinding of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

This  grand  result  may  be  accomplished  by  the  forms 
of  law,  but  it  would  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  an  institu- 
tion recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  rightful 
interpreter  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  be,  in  all  its  conse- 
quences, revolutionary  and  demoralizing. 

There  is  in  New^ork,  and  elsewhere  at  the  North,  a 
truly  conservative  element,  reposing  on  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  exulting  over  our  national  prosperity,  condemn- 
ing agitation,  and  anxious  for  fellowship  and  union.  It 
comprises  most  of  the  commercial  interest,  necessarily  in 
close  communion  with  the  South;  the  manufacturers, 
who  find  there  their  best  customers ;  the  capitalists,  who 

VOL.  II.— M 
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dread  the  agrarian  feeling  visible  now  in  communities 
overcharged  with  adventurers  from  the  clubs  of  Eu- 
rope ;*  and  the  educated  classes,  for  the  most  part,  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  their  country,  and  appreciate 
the  value  and  grandeur  of  its  future.  But  all  these  rath- 
er waive  than  discuss  the  issue.  They  are  opposed  to 
agitation ;  they  condemn  the  anti-slavery  organization  ; 
they  love  the  South ;  they  love  their  whole  country ;  but, 
when  thrown  into  the  political  arena,  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand will  or  can  conscientiously  defend  slavery  on  its 
merits,  or  on  the  true  constitutional  ground.  They  al- 
most to  a  man  treat  our  claim  to  equal  rights  in  the  Ter- 
ritories as  an  absurdity  or  an  abstraction.  To  defend 
our  claim  would  be  fatal  to  any  political  man  in  the  free 
states.  Patriotic  and  loyal  as  many  unquestionably  are 
upon  a  great  constitutional  claim  held  by  the  South  as 
sacred  and  indispensable,  they  can  not,  in  their  con- 
sciences, act  with  us.  How  long,  then,  can  they  main- 


*  One  of  these,  Carl  Schurz,  a  celebrated  Black  Republican  ora- 
tor, recently  addressed  an  audience  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  as 
follows : 

"  There  is  your  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  diplomatic  dodge, 
adopted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  the  rebellious  colonies  in 
the  eyes  of  civilized  mankind.  There  is  your  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, no  longer  the  sacred  code  of  the  rights  of  man,  but  a  hyp- 
ocritical piece  of  special  pleading,  drawn  up  by  a  batch  of  artful  pet- 
tifoggers, who,  when  speaking  of  the  rights  of  man,  meant  but  the 
privileges  of  a  set  of  aristocratic  slaveholders,  but  styled  it  '  the  rights 
of  man'  in  order  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  in- 
veigle noble-hearted  fools  into  lending  them  aid  and  assistance. 
There  are  your  boasted  Revolutionary  sires,  no  longer  heroes  and 
sages,  but  accomplished  humbuggers  and  hypocrites,  who  said  one 
thing  and  meant  another ;  who  passed  counterfeit  sentiments  as  gen- 
uine, and  obtained  arms  and  money,  and  assistance  and  sympathy, 
on  false  pretenses.  There  is  your  great  American  Revolution,  no 
longer  the  great  champion  of  universal  principles,  but  a  mean  Yan- 
kee trick — a  wooden  nutmeg — the  most  impudent  imposition  ever 
practiced  upon  the  whole  world." 

How  utterly  faithless  to  the  traditions  of  our  country,  and  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Urjion,  must  be  the  people  who  listen  to  and  ap- 
plaud such  language  as  this  J 
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tain  their  present  relations  with  us  or  with  our  adversa- 
ries ?  One  by  one  the  stanchest  of  them  must  give 
way,  or  be  trampled  down  by  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  Black  Republicans,  whose  ranks  are  rapidly  swelled 
by  immigration  and  the  popular  clamor  for  gratuitous 
distribution  of  the  public  lands — a  cry  that  appeals  di- 
rectly to  the  pauperism  of  the  Old  World,  and  arrays  it 
against  the  property  and  established  usages  and  institu- 
tions of  our  country ! 

With  the  strongest  appreciation  of  the  patriotism  of 
great  masses  in  the  free  states — paying  my  willing  hom- 
age to  the  talent,  scholarship,  and  conscientiousness  of 
many  that  oppose  us — finding  it  most  difficult  to  recon- 
cile their  personal  virtues  with  their  disorganizing  doc- 
trines, I  can  take  no  more  encouraging  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  things.  To  be  conservative,  loyal,  or  even  mod- 
erate, in  New  York,  is  to  occupy  a  post  that  promises 
neither  honor  nor  reward.  Pressed  by  numbers  con- 
stantly accumulating,  by  the  temptations  of  ambition  and 
the,  contagion  of  majorities,  and  of  an  irresistible  enthu- 
siasm, the  friends  of  to-day  will  become  our  opponents 
to-morrow.  Clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  the  future. 
Religious  feeling  operating  on  a  puritan  community — 
the  equality  of  races  and  universal  emancipation  reviv- 
ing the  revolutionary  cries  of  Europe  in  the  minds  of 
tumultuous  and  uneducated  masses — licentious  notions 
of  liberty  and  the  hope  of  plunder  in  the  wreck  of  estab- 
lished institutions,  these  are  fearful  elements  fermenting 
and  underlying  the  social  fabric.  The  same  wild  influ- 
ences will,  sooner  or  later,  clamor  against  the  unequal 
distribution  of  property,  and  the  proprieties  and  barriers 
that  separate  the  many  from  the  few.  .  In  a  word,  from 
a  government  of  restraints,  of  checks  and  balances,  of 
judicious  discriminations  and  reservations,  we  are  rap- 
idly drifting  toward  a  government  purely  radical,  popu- 
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lar,  and  Jacobinical,  the  end  of  which  must  be  anarchy 
or  despotism. 

The  South  never  has  "  calculated,"  and  never  will "  cal- 
culate," the  value  of  the  Union.    Without  a  trace  of 

>  mercenary  feeling  in  her  nature,  without  counting  its 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  she  clings  to  it  with  filial 
affection  as  a  thing  to  be  reverenced,  and  too  sacred  for 
traffic  or  speculation.  'We  are  well  aware  that,  by  enor- 

]  mous  concessions  of  territory,  and  by  acquiescing  in  a 
system  of  unequal  taxation,  we  have  contributed  a  large 
excess  over  our  quota  to  the  common  stock ;  but  we  find 
our  compensation  in  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
our  common  country.  .Whatever  concerns  it,  or  any  part 
of  it,  interests  us,  and  we  have  ever  been  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  short  of  a  constitutional  right.  With  this 
sentiment  for  the  country  and  for  the  Union  deeply  root- 
ed in  the  South,  we  contemplate  a  dissolution  as  men 
contemplate  the  extinction  of  their  long-cherished  and 
fondest  hopes.  But  we  have  no  misgivings  as  to  our 
future.  Our  tranquillity  would  scarcely  be  disturbed. 
The  state  governments  would  quietly  perform  their  func- 
tions, and  in  sixty  days  a  new  federation  would  be  form- 
ed. We  may  be  called  secessionists,  but  may  we  not,  in 
the  event  of  a  separation,  claim  to  be  the  government  de 
jure?  We  stand  inside  of  and  upon  the  Constitution, 
and  only  separate  to  maintain  the  guaranties  of  that  sa- 
cred instrument.  What  should  we  have  to  fear?  What 
army  or  navy  would  act  against  us  ?  Where  would  the 
money  come  from  to  reduce  us  to  subjection  ?  Our  phys- 
ical power  and  military  spirit  are  known  to  the  world. 
"War,"  said  Gen.  Greene,  in  his  Southern  campaign, 
"  war  in  the  South  is  a  very  different  thing  from  war  at 
the  North."  The  feeble  colony  of  South  Carolina  ex- 
hausted the  well-organized  and  powerful  army  of  En- 
gland, and  her  swamps  and  forests  proved  more  formi- 
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dable  than  British  garrisons  and  forts.  It  is  folly  to  talk 
of  coercing  the  South.  We  laugh  at  such  a  threat,  as 
we  laugh  at  the  mean  and  dastardly  idea  that  our  slaves 
would  join  our  assailants.  Why  did  they  not  join  the 
British  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  of  1812  ?  On 
the  contrary,  in  every  crisis  they  have  manifested  their 
fidelity,  and  would  fight,  if  necessary,  by  the  side  of  their 
masters,  for  homesteads  dear  to  them  as  to  the  whites, 
and  which  they  rarely  desert  but  when  deluded  by  some 
scoundrel  of  lighter  complexion.  They  constitute  for  us 
a  material  element  of  strength  in  war,  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  our  armies  in  the  field. 

With  respect  to  foreign  powers,  our  productions  will 
always  secure  for  us  their  good-will.  The  South  had  little 
cause  to  quarrel  with  England  for  any  local  grievance 
in  either  the  war  of  independence  or  the  war  of  1812. 
We  might  have  lived  unmolested  under  British  dominion. 
But  we  took  up  arms  for  our  Northern  brethren,  whose 
commerce  was  tampered  with,  and  whose  seamen  were 
impressed.  British  negromania,  which  our  Northern 
friends  count  on,  has  run  its  career.  The  practical  les- 
son of  the  West  Indies,  once  the  most  prosperous,  now 
the  most  unprofitable  part  of  her  broad  domain,  has 
brought  England  to  her  senses.  Our  cotton  crop  is  in- 
dispensable to  her,  and  cotton  can  not  be  produced  with- 
out slave  labor,  and  compulsory  slave  labor.  Algeria, 
India,  Africa,  as  rivals  of  the  South  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  are  humbugs.  Production  is  regulated  by  laws 
more  immutable  and  controlling  than  fanaticism.  The 
laws  of  trade  are  omnipotent  in  England.  We  watch 
her  harvest-weather,  and  she  notes  our  sunshine  and  our 
showers.  She  buys  our  crops ;  we  purchase  her  manu- 
factures. The  South  has  similar  relations  with  France. 
Our  free-trade  doctrines  welcome  her  beautiful  fabrics 
and  her  delicious  wines.  Our  plantation  necessities  de- 
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mand  the  manufactures  of  these  great  nations.  They 
will  take  in  return,  in  their  own  shipping,  our  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  bread-stuffs,  lumber,  and  naval  -stores. 
We  have  neither  manufactories  nor  shipping,  but  are 
purely  agricultural,  with  free  trade  for  our  allies,  and 
non-intercourse  and  prohibitory  duties  for  our  enemies. 
With  such  relations  as  these,  is  it  likely  that  England  or 
France  will  quarrel  with  the  South  about  the  institution 
of  slavery  ? 

When  we  are  forced,  in  self-defense,  to  separate  from 
the  fanatic  states ;  when  our  harbors  are  crowded,  not 
with  bottoms  from  Boston  and  New  York,  but  with 
foreign  shipping,  and  our  warehouses  are  packed,  not 
with  the  manufactures  of  Lowell  and  Newark,  but  of 
Manchester  and  Lyons ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  our 
Northern  brethren  perceive,  in  its  w^hole  extent,  the  folly 
of  their  course.  The  fall  of  real  estate  in  their  cities, 
the  silence  of  their  spindles,  the  stagnation  of  their  com- 
merce, the  obstructions  to  their  enterprise,  will  teach 
them  how  insane  it  was  to  intermeddle  with  a  great  in- 
terest antecedent  to  the  Union,  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, auxiliary  to  their  prosperity,  indispensable  to 
ours,  and  the  greatest  consolidated  element  of  national 
wealth. 

When  they  ask  us  to  surrender  slavery,  and  its  natural 
extension  in  territories  adapted  to  its  growth,  they  ask 
in  the  spirit  of  a  footpad  who  demands  your  purse  with 
a  pistol  at  your  breast.  When  they  interfere  with  it  by 
the  law-making  power,  they  exercise  a  function  that 
finds  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution.  When  they  at- 
tempt, as  they  have  attempted,  to  arm  our  slaves  against 
us,  and  instigate  a  peaceful  and  contented  people  to  the 
commission  of  crimes,  they  sever  the  bonds  of  Union, 
and  drive  us  to  seek  shelter  and  safety  under  a  separate 
and  distinct  government.  We  separated  from  England 
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for  the  mere  assertion  of  a  right  which  she  was  willing 
to  qualify  or  surrender,  and  which  had  never  occasioned 
any  actual  evil.  When  we  leave  the  present  Union,  we 
shaH  leave  it  to  preserve  our  property  from  spoliation, 
our  homesteads  from  rapine  and  murder.  We  shall 
stand  justified  in  our  own  conscience  and  before  man- 
kind ;  justified  as  every  people  stand  justified  in  history, 
who,  having  patiently  endured  injustice  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  finally  draw  the  sword  for  the  sake  of  independ- 
ence. We  shall  quit  the  Union,  be  that  day  of  sorrow 
early  or  late,  as  loyal  to  its  covenants  as  when  first  our 
fathers  formed  it,  loving  and  regretting  it  to  the  last ; 
glorying  in  its  early  traditions  and  mourning  its  sudden 
fall;  ever  mindful  of  the  patriot  friends  at  the  North 
who  have  co-operated  with  us  to  maintain  it,  and  reserv- 
ing for  them  the  places  of  honor  around  our  altars  and 
firesides  ;  but  with  the  resolution,  inflexible  as  destiny, 
to  defend  our  rights  in  their  whole  extent,  or  perish 
with  them ! 

The  election  of  a  Black  Republican  President,  under 
the  formalities  of  law,  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  but  it  will  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  public  sentiment  that  will  abolish  slav- 
ery if  the  present  Union  be  continued.  The  election  of 
such  a  candidate  now,  or  ten  years  hence,  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  In  its  practical  teaching  it  is  the  same  thing. 
Political  parties  of  fifty  years'  growth  are  powerless,  and 
now  enjoy  only  a  temporary  and  precarious  lease  by  the 
compulsory  fusion  of  antagonistical  materials;  a  compact 
based  on  no  common  creed,  no  mutual  concession  of  prin- 
ciple, but  a  mere  bargain  of  individuals  for  office,  dicta- 
ted by  inexorable  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  is  a  consolidated  power,  moving  in  one 
direction,  by  one  impulse,  its  whole  strength  concentra- 
ted upon  a  single  object.  But  yesterday  a  "  still,  small 
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voice"  whispering  in  tabernacles,  to-day  shaking  the  Al- 
leghanies  with  its  thunder,  and  sweeping  like  a  hurri- 
cane from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri.  Small  rivers, 
thus  directed,  cut  their  way  through  mountains  of  gran- 
ite. Parchment  restraints  and  judicial  interpretation 
oppose  but  feeble  barriers  to  the  force  of  numbers, 
composed  of  new  elements  and  nationalities,  and  utter- 
ly indifferent  to  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors.  The 
Puritan  and  the  Jacobin  are  in  fearful  propinquity.  Ex- 
cited multitudes  are  not  to  be  restrained  even  by  their 
leaders,  who,  having  tasted  power,  are  apt  to  become 
conservative.  Danton  and  his  comrades  were  butchers 
of  mankind,  but  butchers  more  sanguinary  still  demand- 
ed their  blood.  The  great  party  that  now  demands  the 
non-extension  of  slavery  and  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  will,  in  the  next  decade,  demand  universal 
emancipation !  This  is  the  danger  we  have  to  look  in 
the  face — not  merely  the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate 
pledged  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories,  and  to 
annul  the  decisions  of  the  constitutional  tribunal,  but  the 
next  great  act  in  the  drama — the  abolition  of  slavery  it- 
self! This  is  already  down  in  the  programme.  Mr. 
Seward  has  foreshadowed  it  in  all  his  recent  speeches, 
and  the  deed  will  be  accomplished  if  this  Union  be  main- 
tained. The  weight  of  numbers,  if  not  against  us  now, 
soon  will  be,  if  anti-slavery  progress  for  the  last  five 
years  be  reliable  data  for  calculating  its  future.  Even 
now,  when  its  preponderance  is  not  firmly  established, 
it  proposes  no  compromise — if  we  could  make  any  more 
compromises  with  safety  or  honor — but  proclaims  its  pur- 
pose, and  pledges  itself  never  to  recede.  Our  decision 
must  be  made,  and  made  speedily,  and  there  is  no  half- 
way ground  to  stand  upon.  Surrender  or  resist  are  the 
only  alternatives  of  the  South — surrender  to  an  exacting 
party  who  advocate  the  debasing  equality  of  races,  and 
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are  deeply  infected  with  the  demoralizing  theories  of 
socialism,  or  resistance  as  remorseless  and  inflexible  as 
the  fanaticism  arfayed  against  us. 

Disunionism  never  flourished  in  the  South.  It  is  not 
the  atmosphere  for  revolutions.  The  nature  and  occupa- 
tion of  our  people  demand  stability,  not  change.  Seden- 
tary and  agricultural,  we  cherish  the  homesteads  and 
laws  of  our  ancestors,  and  live  among  the  reminiscences 
of  the  past.  We  claim  only  what  we  believe  to  be,  and 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  to  be,  our  right 
under  the  Constitution.  It  is  sneered  at  as  an  abstrac- 
tion; but  all  fundamental  principles  are  abstractions, 
and  this  abstraction,  in  our  view,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
our  opponents,  is  the  one  upon  which  the  superstructure 
of  slavery  stands.  We  assert  no  claim  to  interfere  with 
the  concerns  of  other  states.  Reverence  for  the  repub- 
lic, a  filial  love  of  its  flag,  its  progress  and  expansion,  is 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  South.  We  would  take  up 
arms  to  defend  a  disputed  boundary  in  Maine  or  in  Or- 
egon, or  the  right  of  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land.* But  if  we  can  enjoy  no  repose  in  the  Union,  if 
one  half  of  the  Northern  people  advocate  the  curtail- 
ment of  our  rights  with  the  hope  of  seeing  our  most  val- 
ued resource  perish,  and  the  other  half  menace  us  with 
violence,  we  must  of  necessity  retire  from  it.  A  brave 
people,  with  great  resources  for  empire  and  independ- 

*  John  Adams,  in  his  private  journal  of  the  negotiations  for  peace 
with  the  British  commissioners  at  Paris,  has  this  entry:  "Nov.  29, 
1782.  When  we  were  upon  the  fishery  question,  the  commissioners 
urged  us  to  leave  out  the  word  'right,'  and  substitute  the  word  'lib- 
erty.' I  told  them  I  could  never  sign  a  treaty  with  such  a  qualifica- 
tion. Mr.  Laurens  (of  South  Carolina)  upon  this  said,  with  great 
firmness,  that  he  would  never  give  his  voice  for  any  articles  without 
this,  etc." 

When  the  controversy  about  the  northeastern  boundaiy  occurred, 
the  whole  South  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  Maine.  In  1840,  "  Cass, 
Cuba,  and  Canada,"  were  the  watchwords  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
South. 

M2 
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ence,  impregnable  to  invasion,  and  inspired  by  a  universal 
sense  of  the  moderation  of  their  course  and  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  will  know  how  to  act  when  the  surrender 
of  their  rights  is  the  price  of  submission. 

No  matter  how  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  States 
be  accomplished,  whether  peacefully  or  by  violence,  it 
will  be  the  saddest  exodus  on  record,  and  for  centuries 
will  wail  along  the  pages  of  history  like  a  funeral  dirge. 
Other  great  nations  have  grown  old  and  corrupt,  decay- 
ed and  died.  But  ours,  yet  in  its  youth  and  freshness, 
will  perish  like  a  gallant  ship,  complete  in  all  her  ap- 
pointments, driven  recklessly  upon  the  rocks,  her  crew 
wandering  for  years  upon  the  desert  strand,  to  return  at 
last,  perhaps,  and  gather  up  the  fragments  of  the  wreck 
as  their  only  means  of  escape.  May  the  God  of  our  fa- 
thers, who  visibly  guided  them  in  their  glorious  efforts 
for  independence,  teach  us,  of  all  sections  and  all  parties, 
moderation,  and  interpose  his  merciful  providence  to 
save  the  republic ! 

Our  love  of  country  amounts  to  enthusiasm.  "  Blood 
is  thicker  than  water."  Bonds  of  iron — yes,  stronger 
than  iron — unite  us  with  our  brethren.  But  all  these, 
and  more  than  these,  will  break  when  a  free  and  proud 
people  see  their  state  sovereignty  insulted,  their  consti- 
tutional rights  denied,  and  their  sanctuaries  threatened 
by  deluded  masses. 

Gen.  Quitman  was  no  disunionist.  There  was  never  a 
moment,  from  his  first  manhood  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
that  he  would  not  have  accepted  the  part  of  Decius  to 
save  the  republic.  Every  dream  of  personal  ambition 
was  associated  with  its  duration,  grandeur,  and  expan- 
sion. He  fought  in  Mexico  not  so  much  to  win  laurels 
for  himself  as  glory  for  his  country.  He  desired  to  see 
Mexico  and  Cuba  under  our  dominion.  He  was  equally 
anxious  for  the  annexation  of  Canada,  uninfluenced  by 
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jealousy  of  the  North.  He  regarded  whatever  concern- 
ed the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  country  not  as  a 
slaveholder,  but  as  an  American,  confident  of  our  ability, 
under  a  proper  administration  of  the  Constitution,  to  con- 
trol this  whole  continent  as  independent  and  sovereign 
united  states.  But,  with  this  deep  and  confirmed  loyal- 
ty to  the  Union,  he  had  long  satisfied  himself  that  the 
Southern  States  could  not  remain  in  the  Union  and 
preserve  their  domestic  institutions  and  constitutional 
rights.  He  saw  a  gulf  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
spanned  by  a  narrow  bridge,  built  upon  the  single  arch 
of  expediency,  and  when  this  arch  breaks  down  the  sep- 
aration will  be  inevitable.  Every  year,  as  the  non-slave- 
holding  states  grow  in  power,  it  becomes  less  necessary 
to  temporize  with  the  South ;  the  arch  is  weakened,  and 
the  fathomless  abyss  of  the  untried  future  lies  beneath. 
With  these  convictions  he  opposed  compromises,  and 
voted  against  the  English-Kansas  Bill.  When  he  gave 
this  vote,  he  voted,  substantially,  for  a  direct  issue,  and 
no  more  compromises.  He  had  no  wish  to  postpone  the 
question  for  posterity.  The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a 
majority  of  nine.  It  was  reluctantly  accepted  and  voted 
for  by  the  Southern  Democrats  (all  except  Quitman  and 
Bonham,  of  South  Carolina),  as  the  only  practicable  and 
peaceable  solution  of  a  perplexing  and  threatening  ques- 
tion. The  whole  country  felt  relieved,  and  patriotic  cit- 
izens from  all  quarters  hastened  to  congratulate  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  That  eminent  person,  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  his  personal  virtues  and  truly  con- 
servative principles — the  last  of  a  line  of  illustrious  states- 
men— shared  the  general  satisfaction.  But  what  have 
we  gained  ?  Where  is  the  repose  and  security  it  prom- 
ised ?  Like  Pyrrhus,  the  South  may  exclaim,  "  One  more 
such  victory  as  this,  and  I  am  vanquished."  New  de- 
mands— stronger  popular  demonstrations  in  the  North 
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and  West — hostile  accessions  of  strength  in  both  branch- 
es of  Congress — the  chair  and  the  committees  in  the 
hands  of  our  opponents — a  nomination  for  the  presidency 
formidable  for  its  sectional  power  and  national  organiza- 
tion, and  the  enthusiasm  concentrated  in  its  support — 
and,  finally,  the  rupture  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  only 
anchor  capable  of  holding  the  drifting  ship !  What  have 
we  a  right  to  expect  ?  What  should  we  do  ? 

These  are  questions  we  shall  have  to  answer.  There 
is  ho  escape.  Quitman  gave  his  answer  when  he  record- 
ed his  vote  against  the  English-Kansas  compromise ;  and 
his  deepest  regret  when  dying — the  last  political  thought 
that  struggled  for  expression  on  his  lips — was  that  he 
could  not  live  "  to  vindicate  that  vote." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Quitman  visits  South  Carolina. — His  Appreciation  of  that  State. — 
Reception  in  Columbia. — The  Palmetto  Association. — Contrast 
between  Quitman  and  Calhoun. — His  last  Letter  from  Washing- 
ton.— Decline  of  his  Health. — Journey  home. — Last  Letters. — 
His  last  Words :  "  I  wish  to  vindicate  my  Vote." — Dr.  Cartwright's 
Narrative  of  the  closing  Scene. — Review  and  Analysis  of  his  Char- 
acter.— Dr.  Perry's  funeral  Discourse. 

1858.  IN  April  Gen.  Quitman  accepted  an  invitation 
to  address  the  Palmetto  Association  (the  survivors  of 
the  famous  Palmetto  regiment)  at  their  anniversary 
meeting  at  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  The  invita- 
tion touched  his  heart,  and  revived,  for  a  time,  his  failing 
energies.  He  was  proud  of  the  regiment.  It  was  close- 
ly associated  with  his  own  career.  He  greatly  admired 
South  Carolina,  her  educated  and  high-toned  statesmen, 
and  their  enlightened  administration  of  state  affairs.  In 
their  great  contest  in  1832,  when,  single-handed,  they 
fought  the  battle  of  the  South,  and  maintained  the  doc- 
trines that  .Virginia,  in  her  best  days,  had  enunciated  as 
authoritative  and  binding  on  the  federal  government,  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  Mississippi,  not  only  sympathizing 
with,  but  sustaining  them.  He  had  adopted  the  opin- 
ions of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  to  the  theory  of  our  government, 
and  on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  time,  except  that, 
fired  with  the  thirst  for  military  fame,  and  with  more  of 
the  old  Roman  appetite  for  conquest,  he  was  for  putting 
on  steam  and  giving  full  play  to  the  energy  of  the  re- 
public. The  more  matured  and  experienced  Carolinian 
had  entered  life  with  similar  views.  He  strongly  advo- 
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cated  the  war  of  1812.  Intrusted  by  President  Monroe 
with  the  department  of  war,  he  infused  an  energy  into 
its  operations  till  then  unknown,  and  inaugurated  sys- 
tems and  improvements  so  comprehensive  and  splendid 
as  almost  to  transcend  the  constitutional  restraints. 
Subsequently,  for  a  brief  space,  secretary  of  state,  he 
pressed  the  acquisition  of  Texas  with  an  energy  that 
paralyzed  the  diplomacy  of  England  and  France,  and 
soon  overcame  what  many  considered  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. There  was  scarcely  any  obstacle  his  genius  and 
enthusiasm  would  not  have  encountered  to  push  forward 
the  republic,  until  he  became  convinced  that  all  these  en- 
ergies and  acquisitions  were  to  be  employed  against  the 
rights  and  institutions  of  the  South,  and  then  he  grew 
rigidly  conservative.  He  collected  his  great  faculties 
and  concentrated  them  into  a  lens,  the  focus  being  the 
Constitution,  and  there,  by  that  powerful  light,  the 
country  saw  the  danger  that  threatened  it.  Ardent  by 
nature  —  the  blood  running  impetuously  through  his 
veins — full  of  grand  ideas,  fitted  for  a  career  of  splendor, 
he  became  reserved,  circumspect,  an  austere  construc- 
tionist,  a  penurious  legislator,  a  stickler  against  appro- 
priations, opposed  pre-emptions  and  encouragements  to 
Western  immigration,  and  voted  against  the  war  with 
Mexico !  The  explanation  of  this  surprising  change  is 
that  he  foresaw  increased  danger  to  the  institutions  of 
the  South.  The  influx  of  foreigners,  and  their  immediate 
investment  with  the  privileges  of  citizens,  he  regarded 
as  an  evil.  Most  of  them  come  here  the  victims  of  op- 
pression and  bad  government,  and  with  exaggerated  and 
impracticable  notions  of  liberty ;  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  respond  to  the  claim  for  the  largest  liberty. 
Those  that  settle  in  the  North  and  West,  unacquainted 
with  our  domestic  system,  and  deriving  all  their  informa- 
tion from  abolitionists,  naturally  fall  into  their  ranks.  In 
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the  South,  where  the  institution  speaks  for  itself,  the  im- 
migrant population  soon  become  slaveholders.  But  the 
proportion  flowing  North  and  West  is  as  four  to  one, 
and  the  element  may  be  set  down  as  antagonistical  to 
the  South. 

In  1850,  Quitman,  when  organizing  Mississippi  for  re- 
sistance, found  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  South  Caro- 
lina. She  was  ready  to  second  any  movement  he  might 
make.  Under  the  ban  for  her  single-handed  but  glori- 
ous struggle  for  nullification,  "  the  rightful  remedy,"  she 
had  deemed  it  prudent,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon cause,  that  some  other  sister  state  should  take  the 
initiative  in  the  pending  struggle  for  our  institutions; 
but  she  was  prepared  for  the  contest,  and,  had  it  come 
to  an  issue,  would  have  chosen  Quitman  as  the  common 
leader.  In  his  whole  career,  civil  and  military,  he  had 
her  confidence  and  respect.  He  had  been  toasted  in 
South  Carolina  in  1851  as  the  first  President  of  the  South- 
ern republic.  At  that  period  the  Union  party  of  nullifi- 
cation times  had  disappeared  in  South  Carolina.  The 
whole  state  was  for  resistance,  but  the  leaders  were  di- 
vided as  to  the  proper  method.  They  were  called  "  Co- 
operationists"  and  "  Secessionists  ;"  the  latter  being  for 
the  immediate  secession  of  the  state  without  waiting  for 
the  action  of  other  states ;  the  former  deeming  it  pru- 
dent, if  not  indispensable,  to  have  the  co-operation  of  one 
or  more  states.  With  the  Secessionists  were  all  the  then 
representatives  in  Congress  (except  Col.  Orr),  Governor 
Means,  Ex-governor  Seabrook,  J.H.Adams,  since  govern- 
or, Colonel  Maxy  Gregg,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  and  others. 
On  the  other  side  were  Senators  Barnwell  and  Butler, 
Colonel  Orr,  Langclon  Cheves,  C.  G.  Memminger,  John 
L.  Manning,  James  Chesnut,  John  S.  Preston,  A.  G.  Ma- 
grath,  W.  D.  Porter,  J.  W.  Hayne,  James  Simons,  etc. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  consulted  Gen.  Quitman.  He, 
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of  course,  took  as  little  part  as  possible  in  the  controver- 
sy, though,  when  he  found  that  other  states  that  had  been 
relied  on,  as  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  for  example,  re- 
ceded from  their  position,  he  believed  that  South  Caroli- 
na should  act  alone,  and  thus  precipitate  an  issue.  The 
controversy  was"  ultimately  tested  by  a  popular  vote, 
and  the  Co-operationists  happily  carried  the  state  by  a 
large  majority.  The  present  union  of  the  South  places 
in  a  very  striking  light  the  wisdom  of  the  course  then 
adopted. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  veteran  when  he  reached 
Columbia  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  May.  The  Cap- 
itol artillery  announced  the  approach  of  the  train.  The 
whole  population  of  the  city,  and  thousands  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  had  collected  at  the  dep6t  to  see  the 
war-worn  statesman.  He  was  received  by  a  committee 
of  the  Palmetto  Association,  and  their  chairman,  Capt. 
W.  B.  Stanley,  himself  a  gallant  soldier,  thus  addressed 
him: 

"  GENERAL  QUITMAN, — After  the  lapse  of  many  years 
we  meet  again,  yourself  the  illustrious  guest,  and  I  the 
humble  representative  of  the  survivors  of  the  Palmetto 
Regiment  organized  into  the  Palmetto  Association. 

"  On  behalf  of  that  Association,  I  thank  God  for  the 
privilege  which  now  crowns  them  of  extending  to  you 
the  hand  of  a  joyful  welcome  to  the  capital  of  their  state, 
and  of  assuring  you  that  you  are  received  alike  in  the 
arms  and  hearts  of  her  people. 

"  The  language  of  truth  can  not  be  confounded  with 
the  language  of  adulation,  nor  can  just  panegyric  be  of- 
fensive either  to  modesty  or  taste. 

"  Let  me,  sir,  then,  with  the  frankness  of  the  soldier, 
and  as  the  organ  of  soldiers,  declare  to  you  that  the  pres- 
ence of  no  living  man  could  enkindle  nobler  sentiments 
or  awaken  prouder  recollections  in  the  minds  of  South 
Carolinians  than  your  own. 

"We  hail  you  as  our  comrade  in  arms,  and  as  our 
brave  general,  and  although  the  terrible  conflicts  of  the 
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valley  of  Mexico  belong  to  history,  we  still  hail  you  as 
our  brav.e  and  dauntless  chieftain,  whose  voice  rang  loud 
amid  the  bloody  clamors  of  musketry  and  artillery,  stim- 
ulating the  Palmettos  in  their  struggle  to  plant  the  first 
standard  of  victory  on  the  walls  of  the  fallen  capital  of 
Mexico.  South  Carolina  loves  you  in  peace  because  you 
first  loved  her  sons  in  war,  ministering  to  them  in  sick- 
ness and  privation,  kind  and  cordial  to  them  in  their 
nours  of  repose,  sharing  their  perils,  and  imparting  to 
their  bosoms  the  fiery  courage  of  your  own  in  the  stormy 
hour  of  battle  and  blood. 

"  Our  Butler,  our  Dickinson,  and  many  other  Palmet- 
tos, are  curtained  by  the  rayless  night  of  death  ;  with 
them  the  fierce  battle  of  life  is  ended  forever.  Sir,  their 
dust,  mingling  with  the  soil  of  their  beloved  state  as  it 
does,  breaks  forth  with  our  living  voices  to-day  in  sweet 
but  mournful  acclamation  of  welcome  to  you. 

"  The  brave,  the  beautiful,  the^  aged,  and  the  young, 
all  hands,  all  voices,  all  hearts,  join  to  make  you  wel- 
come to  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 

"Her  emblematic  eagle,  twin  sister  of  Mississippi's 
own  proud  bird,  displays  her  wings  to  greet  you,  and  her 
emblematic  tree  freshens  in  its  foliage  at  your  approach. 
Smiles  and  tears,  prayers  and  flowery  wreaths,  all  that 
the  beauty,  and  chivalry,  and  hospitality  of  South  Caro- 
lina's capital  can  present  you  with,  I  place  upon  your 
brow. 

"  Again  I  say,  welcome,  welcome,  thrice  welcome  be 
the  general  of  our  pride,  affection,  and  veneration." 

The  general  replied  to  this  generous  welcome  in  brief 
and  feeling  terms.  He  was  pale,  emaciated,  and  feeble, 
and  doubtless  was  then  in  the  first  stage  of  his  last  fatal 
illness.  He  was  taken  immediately  to  the  residence  of 
his  friend,  Col.  A.  J.  Green. 

On  the  4th  Gen.  Quitman  was  escorted  to  College  Hall 
by  the  volunteer  battalion,  including  the  fire  companies 
of  the  city,  the  Arsenal  Cadets,  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
Palmetto  and  Congaree  Lodges  I.  O.  O.  F.,  the  members 
of  the  Eutaw  Encampment,  the  Independent  Fire  Engine 
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Company,*  the  students,  graduates,  and  faculty  of  the 
university,  the  state  and  municipal  authorities,  and  the 
Palmetto  Association  in  the  rear,  68  in  number,  surviv- 
ors of  many  a  hard-fought  field.  Three  banners,  battle- 
riven,  were  borne  in  the  procession — the  flags  of  the 
Fairfield,  Chester,  and  N~ewberry  companies.  These  ban- 
ners floated  over  the  orator  on  the  platform,  and  his  com- 
panions in  arms  were  clustered  around  him.  When  the 
general  entered  the  spacious  hall,  filled  with  the  beauty 
and  talent  of  South  Carolina,  he  was  received  with  a  feel- 
ing not  to  be  expressed  by  mere  acclamations ;  then,  in- 
deed, were  "tears,  smiles,  and  flowery  wreaths"  lavished 
upon  him.  The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows : 

"  PRAYER  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thornwell. 
"ODE:  '  Welcome  to  the  Chief  (sung  in  full  choir). 
[By  W.  Gilmore  Simms]  : 

"Open  your  gates,  gay  city,  with  a  clang 

Of  martial  gong  and  trumpet,  and  a  fire, 
Such  as  on  plains  of  Churubusco  rang 

When  your  own  forward  sons  went  forth  in  ire ; 
Give  voices  to  your  hearts,  that,  when  he  hears, 

His  heart  shall  whisper,  '  These  are  brethren  all 
Of  those  who  follow'd  me  with  bended  spears, 

When  Mexico  was  stooping  to  her  fall ; 
When,  at  Chapultepec,  we  crush'd  her  powers, 
And  storm'd,  through  all  her  gates,  our  way  to  Aztec  towers.' 

"  Oh !  these  are  glorious  memories,  which  are  best 
Treasur'd  when  thus  ye  welcome  home  the  brave ; 

Thus  keep  ye  shrin'd,  within  each  martial  breast, 
The  glory  of  the  gallant  sons  ye  gave ; 

So  honor  ye  the  children  of  your  care, 
Who  thus  go  forth  in  confidence  and  pride, 

*  This  company  bore  on  their  standard  a  wreath  of  immortelles  en- 
circling a  key  of  their  engine-house  which  had  been  found  on  the  per- 
son of  one  of  its  members  slain  in  the  battle  of  Churubusco. 

This  touching  incident  reminds  me  of  poor  Stanford,  adjutant  of 
Crittenden's  battalion,  shot  at  Havana.  When  leaving  New  Orleans, 
he  carried  with  him  his  masonic  apron ;  it  had  belonged  to  his  father. 
The  moment  before  his  execution  he  requested  that  it  might  be  sent 
to  his  only  sister,  the  wife  of  Win.  L.  Patterson,  Esq.,  United  States 
Consul,  Genoa. 
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Secure  that  love  shall  ever  deck  the  bier 

Of  those  who  welcome  battle  as  a  bride ; 
Nor,  in  the  mournful  tribute  o'er  their  graves, 
Forget  the  homage  due  that  welcomes  living  braves." 

"  ADDRESS  by  General  John  A.  Quitman. 
"  ODE  [written  for  the  occasion  by  H.  H.  Caldwell, 
Esq.].     (Sung  in  full  choir.) 

"  Sing  in  loud,  triumphal  numbers, 

Sing  a  grateful  nation's  lay ! 
Dead  must  be  the  heart  that  slumbers 

Throbless,  on  this  solemn  day. 
Sing  the  men,  whose  stout  hearts  beating, 

Recked  not  of  the  deathful  strife ; 
Hearing  Honor's  voice  repeating, 

'  Is  not  duty  more  than  life  ?' 

"  Twine  the  cypress,  twine  the  laurel 

'Bound  brave  BUTLER'S  honor'd  name ; 
While  to  coming  times,  the  moral 

He  has  taught  us,  gilds  his  fame :    - 
Nobly  for  his  country  dying, 

Shouts  of  victory  filled  his  ears ; 
While  that  soul  to  Heaven  was  flying, 

Who  may  count  its  rapturous  prayers  ? 

"Think  we  of  the  brave  who  perish'd 

Far  beneath  that  tropic  sky ; 
In  our  heart  of  hearts  be  cherish'd 

Memories  all  too  deep  to  die. 
'Tis  not  all  a  dark  affliction, 

This  stern  thought  of  those  who  died ; 
But  the  nation's  benediction, 

And  that  weeping  nation's  pride ! 

"By  this  pride,  the  surest  token, 

Know  your  amaranthine  fame, 
More  than  may  by  words  be  spoken, 

Still  through  ceaseless  years  the  same : 
Wreathed  in  many  a  bardic  story, 

Sung  to  many  a  mountain  lyre, 
Live,  forever  live  your  glory, 

In  one  blaze  of  hallowed  fire  !" 

The  oration  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The 
"  South  Carolinian"  closed  its  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day  with  the  following  words : 

Thus  concluded  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations that  we  have  ever  witnessed.    Long  will  it  be 
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remembered.  It  conveys  to  General  Quitman  some  idea 
of  the  appreciation  South  Carolina  attaches  to  his  con- 
duct both  in  war  and  in  the  council.  In  war  he  proved 
himself  true  to  the  honor  of  his  whole  country,  and  in 
the  council  he  has  proven  his  devotion  to  the  home  of 
his  adoption  and  choice.  If  the  array  of  beauty,  the  as- 
sembly of  the  talent  and  wisdom  of  the  state,  the  popular 
enthusiasm,  be  taken  as  evidence,  then  surely  he  must 
see  the  position  he  occupies  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Palmetto  regiment  will  perceive  the  pride 
their  fellow-citizens  feel  in  their  deeds,  when  they  join 
with  such  spirit  in  doing  honor  to  him  whom,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Captain  Stanley,  they  have  welcomed  as  '  the 
general  of  their  pride,  affection,  and  veneration.' " 

The  "  Guardian,"  after  a  vivid  description  of  the  ball 
and  supper  in  honor  of  the  general,  says : 

"The  distinguished  orator,  soldier,  and  statesman, 
must  have  deeply  felt  that  South  Carolina  loves,  esteems, 
and  honors  him  for  his  many  virtues,  his  gallant  deeds, 
and  his  devoted  attachment  and  patriotism  as  a  states- 
man to  the  honor,  rights,  interest,  and  independence  of 
that  section  of  the  confederacy  which  he  has  selected  as 
his  home,  and  whose  citizenship  he  so  nobly  wears.  He 
returns  to-day  to  the  duties  of  his  post  at  Washington ; 
and  in  bidding  him  adieu,  we  tender  to  him  our  best 
wishes  for  his  safety,  and  a  long  life  of  usefulness  to  the 
South,  and  happiness  and  prosperity  to  himself." 

General  Quitman  took  leave  of  his  friends  in  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

"  Columbia,  May  6th,  1858. 

"  DEAE  SIE, — I  can  not  leave  this  beautiful  city  with- 
out presenting  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  yourself 
and  your  associates,  for  the  hearty  welcome  with  which 
I  was  greeted  on  my  arrival,  and  for  the  unremitted  and 
kind  attentions  which  I  have  received,  both  from  the 
committee  and  from  all  classes  of  your  citizens,  during 
my  brief  visit  to  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 

"  I  remain,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  friend  and 
obedient  servant,  (Signed),  J.  A.  QUITMAN. 

"Capt.  W.  B.  Stanley,  Chairman  of  Committee." 
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On  his  return  to  Washington  he  found  an  invitation 
from  Natchez  to  command  a  grand  encampment  of  vol- 
unteers. 

To  William  Cannon  and  others. 

"Washington,  May  30th,  1858. 

"GENTLEMEN, — I  had  the  honor  to  receive,  several 
days  since,  your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  tendering  to  me, 
on  behalf  of  the  general  committee  of  arrangements,  the 
command  of  the  proposed  grand  military  encampment 
to  be  held  at  the  Pharsalia  race-course  on  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  days  of  July  next.  When  your  communica- 
tion reached  my  hands,  there  appeared  to  be  some  prob- 
ability that  the  resolution  of  Congress  to  adjourn  on  the 
7th  proximo  would  be  rescinded,  leaving  it  very  uncer- 
tain whether  I  could  consistently,  with  my  duties  here, 
accept  the  invitation.  Now  that  there  is  a  probability 
that  Congress  will  adjourn  on  the  day  proposed,  I  am 
enabled  to  reply  to  your  letter. 

"  I  fully  appreciate  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  me 
by  your  committee,  and  by  the  citizen  soldiers,  in  desig- 
nating rne  as  the  commander  of  the  proposed  encamp- 
ment, and  gratefully  accept  the  honorable  position  as- 
signed to  me,  dependent,  however,  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  in  time  to  enable  me  to  reach  home 
before  the  day  proposed  for  the  encampment.  Should 
this  uncertainty  in  any  way  conflict  with  your  arrange- 
ments, I  can  but  recommend  that  you  select  some  other 
commander." 

1858.  This  was  his  last  letter  from  Washington.  Im- 
mediately after  the  final  adjournment,  though  ill  able  to 
travel,  and  too  feeble  to  move  without  assistance,  he  set 
out  to  fulfill  his  engagement  with  the  Mississippi  Volun- 
teers. During  a  great  part  of  the  journey  in  the  cars  he 
slept,  supported  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Wright,  a  representa- 
tive from  Tennessee,  and  by  other  members  of  the  House. 
At  Memphis  he  embarked  in  the  J.  C.  Swan,  and  reach- 
ed Natchez  early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  his  residence  in  the  vicinity.  From 
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the  moment  of  his  arrival  his  family  lost  heart.  He  was 
a  mere  shadow,  and  evinced  a  constant  inclination  to 
sleep.  Yet  even  in  this  condition  his  habits  of  exacti- 
tude and  of  duty  prevailed  over  exhausted  nature.  With 
his  own  hand  he  wrote  the  following  letters — the  last 
lines  he  ever  traced,  and  probably  the  last  connected 
thoughts  he  ever  expressed : 

General  Quitman  to  General  W.W.W.  Wood. 

"Monmouth,  June  30th,  1858. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — Please  to  read  the  inclosed  letter, 
preserve  a  copy  of  it,  and  hand  it  to  its  destination.  En- 
tire silence  on  the  subject  of  my  not  taking  active  com- 
mand will  injure  me.  I  am  quite  unwell,  constant  fevers, 
and,  since  I  saw  you,  I  have  not  been  out  of  bed  for  more 
than  an  hour  at  a  time. 

"  When  you  have  leisure  I  will  be  happy  to  see  you." 

From  General  Quitman  to  the  members  of  the  Executive 

Committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 

Pharsalia  Encampment. 

"Monmouth,  June  26th,  1858. 

"  GENTLEMEN, — At  the  time  I  accepted  from  Wash- 
ington your  very  kind  invitation  to  command  the  mili- 
tary encampment,  I  hoped  my  health  would  so  improve 
as  to  enable  me  to  perform  its  duties.  I  hoped  especial- 
ly that  rest  on  my  arrival  home  would  soon  entirely  re- 
store it.  Anxious  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  and  de- 
sirous myself  of  taking  part  in  this  laudable  and  public- 
spirited  movement,  I  have  continued  to  hope  from  day 
to  day  that  my  health  would  improve,  but  I  find  myself, 
on  the  contrary,  prostrated  by  constant  fever,  and  so 
weak  as  to  be  unable  to  sit  up  more  than  an  hour  at  a 
time,  leaving  me  no  hope  whatever  of  having  health  and 
strength  sufficient,  at  the  short  day  of  the  approaching 
military  parade,  to  undergo  the  duties  which  the  import- 
ant position  you  have  honored  me  with  requires.  I  am, 
therefore,  compelled,  very  reluctantly,  at  this  late  day  to 
decline  the  high  honor  you  have  been  disposed  to  confer 
on  me. 

"  I  am,  gratefully  and  respectfully,  your  friend  and  fel- 
low-citizen." 
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His  friends  now  despaired.  He  was  attended  day  and 
night  by  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  Turner,  Esq.,  his  for- 
mer partner  John  T.  M'Murran,  Esq.,  his  friend  Josephus 
Hewitt,  Esq.,  and  other  friends.  His  able  physician,  Dr. 
Blackburn,  desired  a  consultation,  and  Dr.  Cartwright, 
of  New  Orleans,  who  had  been  long  his  friend  and  med- 
ical adviser,  was  telegraphed  for.  The  doctor's  affecting 
letter  relates  the  closing  scene. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwright  toJ.F.H.  Claiborne. 

"New  Orleans,  April  20th,  1860. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — You  inform  me  that  you  are  writing 
a  memoir  of  the  illustrious  Quitman,  and,  inasmuch  as  I 
4  knew  him  so  well,  had  seen  so  much  of  him,  and  enjoy- 
ed his  confidence,'  you  request  me  to  send  you  my  rem- 
iniscences of  him ;  and  also,  as  I  was  with  him  in  his  last 
moments,  you  ask  me  to  depict,  over  my  own  signature, 
the  sad  scenes  of  his  last  hours,  to  close  jour  volume. 
In  regard  to  his  last  days  on  earth,  as  far  as  the  great 
and  good  Quitman  himself  was  concerned,  I  have  no  sad 
scenes  to  depict.  The  universally-beloved  citizen^  patriot, 
and  hero  was  spared  the  pains  of  death.  Neither  bodily 
suffering  nor  mental  anguish  disturbed  the  happy  quie- 
tude of  the  closing  scenes  of  his  eventful  and  useful  life. 

"  You  have  no  doubt  observed  how  quickly  soldiers 
or  other  persons  on  fatigue  duty,  involving  protracted 
bodily  and  mental  labor  with  loss  of  rest,  fall  into  a  wake- 
ful, yet  quiet  and  happy  slumber  at  those  intervals  when 
duty  does  not  demand  their  watchfulness  and  attention; 
a  groan  or  a  suppressed  breath  will  awaken  the  watch- 
ful attendant  on  the  sick,  and  the  report  of  the  sentry's 
gun,  so  distant  as  scarcely  to  be  audible,  will  arouse  the 
fatigued  patriots  of  an  army  in  danger  from  their  slum- 
bers to  full  consciousness  in  an  instant,  while  loud  talk- 
ing, and  noises  ever  so  boisterous  immediately  around 
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them,  tend  only  to  make  them  sleep  the  sounder.  It 
was  a  similar  disposition  to  sleep,  and  to  sleep  sweetly, 
yet  easily  aroused  to  perfect  consciousness  and  mental 
activity  by  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  duty,  which  consti- 
tuted the  leading  feature  in  the  last  illness  of  General 
Quitman. 

"  The  attending  physicians,  alarmed  at  the  somnolency 
arising  from  no  apparent  cause,  and  recognizing  it  as  a 
dangerous,  if  not  a  fatal  symptom,  communicated  their 
fears  to  his  family.  I  was  telegraphed  to  hasten  to  Mon- 
mouth.  On  my  arrival,  I  ascertained  that  this  somno- 
lency had  begun  to  creep  upon  him  in  Washington  City 
about  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  had 
been  increasing  ever  since ;  that  he  had  been  more  or 
less  unwell  all  the  session,  but  had,  nevertheless,  attend- 
ed strictly  to  his  duties,  and,  in  fact,  had  not  enjoyed  his 
usual  good  health  since  he  had  suffered  from  the  mys- 
terious poisoning  at  the  National  Hotel.  He  thought  he 
had  slept  all  the  way  from  Washington  to  Memphis  in 
the  cars.  It  was  evidently  not  natural  sleep, c  tired  Na- 
ture's sweet  restorer,'  but  a  typhoid  narcosis,  the  har- 
binger of  exhausted  vital  power.  His  iron  constitution, 
impaired  by  the  poisoning  at  the  National  Hotel,  had 
been  overtaxed  by  the  multiform  labors  his  great  soul, 
forgetful  of  self,  imposed  upon  it  in  the  service  of  his 
constituents,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country.  Aft- 
er his  return  the  somnolency  continued,  but  his  strong 
will  shook  it  off  for  the  time  being  whenever  he  had  any 
thing  he  regarded  as  a  duty  to  perform.  At  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  which  took  place  soon  after  his  re- 
turn home,  he  received  his  friends  in  his  usual  happy, 
cordial,  placid  manner.  When  that  event  was  over  he 
took  to  his  bed,  complaining  of  some  fullness  about  his 
forehead,  and  some  pain  and  febrile  symptoms  for  a  few 
days,  which  subsided,  leaving  him,  however,  without  any 
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desire  for  food  or  drink  of  any  kind ;  yet  he  did  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  inanition,  except  that  the  prominent 
and  alarming  symptom,  the  drowsiness,  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  the  power  of  his  will  to  shake  it  off  contin- 
ued to  diminish. 

"  When  I  arrived  and  spoke  to  him,  he  awoke,  as  if  out 
of  a  tranquil  sleep,  and  conversed  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
if  nothing  was  the  matter.  He  had  no  fever,  no  pain,  no 
thirst,  no  excitement  of  the  pulse,  and  I  was  almost  ready 
to  announce  to  his  family  and  friends  that  he  was  in  no 
danger,  when  I  fancied  I  saw  an  expression  too  sublime 
and  blissful  to  be  earthly  play  for  an  instant  about  his 
brow,  and  immediately  his  eyes  closed,  the  muscles  of 
his  face  relaxed,  his  jaw  fell — he  was  asleep !  My  heart 
sunk  within  me  when  the  inward  voice  of  a  long  medical 
experience  said, 4  There  is  no  hope ;  no  mortal  recovers 
after  that  unearthly  expression ;  it  is  the  avant  courier 
of  the  immortal  part  to  that  "bourn  from  which  no 
traveler  returns." '  Yet  his  natural  expression  was  oft- 
en so  sublime  and  blissful,  and  so  much  akin  to  that  se- 
raphic radiance  which  occasionally  lights  up  the  counte- 
nance of  the  good  man  dying,  as  to  leave  some  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  its  cause,  and  some  grounds  of  hope 
that  the  wrorld  was  not  so  soon  to  lose  him. 

"  On  feeling  the  surface,  the  temperature  of  his  body 
was  found  to  differ  in  no  great  degree  from  health ;  rath- 
er colder  than  natural,  particularly  the  extremities;  but 
this  was  readily  accounted  for  from  the  empty,  shrunken 
state  of  the  cutaneous  capillary  vessels,  so  apt  to  occur 
in  long  abstinence  from  food  and  drink.  But  I  was 
grieved  to  find  that  the  skin  itself  had  lost  much  of  its 
vital  tenacity.  He  had,  as  before  said,  no  thirst,  no  ap- 
petite, no  wants,  and  seemed  perfectly  happy  when  let 
alone.  I  induced  him  to  take  a  little  light  nourishment 
by  urging  it  upon  him  as  a  duty ;  no  other  consideration 

VOL.  II.— N 
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could  induce  him  to  touch  it.  It  oppressed  him,  howev- 
er, and  made  him  feel  uncomfortable  until  he  threw  it 
up,  as  his  stomach,  like  his  skin,  had  lost  much  of  its  vi- 
tal power,  and  could  not  digest  it.  He  continued  in 
nearly  the  same  state  from  Monday,  the  day  of  my  ar- 
rival, until  Friday,  without  much  change,  except  that 
the  wakeful  intervals  grew  shorter,  and  the  sleep  longer 
and  more  profound.  In  his  wakeful  moments  reason 
was  not  clouded;  I  took  means  to  ascertain  this  point, 
and  found  him  the  veritable  John  A.  Quitman  I  had 
known  so  long,  in  possession,  when  roused  from  sleep, 
of  his  vigorous  mental  faculties  as  in  days  of  yore.  On 
Friday  febrile  reaction  took  place,  as  if  Nature  was  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  awaken  the  system  from  its  long  torpor. 
But  the  absence  of  thirst,  the  relaxed  state  of  the  skin, 
and  the  paralytic  condition  of  the  secretory  organs 
proved  too  clearly  that  it  would  be  abortive.  Until  Sat- 
urday the  respiratory  muscles,  called  involuntary,  had 
continued  to  carry  on  respiration  in  the  same  quiet  man- 
ner, both  when  asleep  and  awake,  as  in  a  healthy  indi- 
vidual. The  fever  which  set  in  the  day  before  did  not 
seem  to  disturb  them*  But  on  Saturday,  as  the  febrile 
heat  began  to  decline,  they  began  to  fail  to  perform  their 
functions,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  came  to  their  aid, 
causing  hard  and  laborious  breathing,  suggesting  for  the 
first  time  the  idea  of  physical  suffering.  The  suffering, 
however,  was  only  apparent  and  not  real  suffering.  He 
was  happy  even  then,  and  was  unconscious  how  hard  his 
own  powerful  muscles  were  instinctively  laboring  to  pro- 
long life  by  keeping  up  the  respiratory  movements — un- 
conscious also  of  the  grief  of  his  family  and  friends 
around  him,  which  could  be  restrained  no  longer,  and 
broke  forth  into  open  demonstrations.  It  would  have 
marred  the  happiness  of  his  last  hours  to  have  heard 
their  groans,  or  to  have  seen  their  tears.  In  passing 
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through  the  death-struggle  the  typhoid  narcosis,  which 
had  caused  him  to  fall  into  a  state  resembling  sleep  in 
the  cars  from  Washington  to  Memphis,  began  at  length 
to  weigh  so  heavily  on  Jiis  senses  as  to  obliterate  all 
sense  of  pain  or  fatigue  in  closing  the  journey  of  life. 
When  that  journey  was  over,  and  the  contracted  mus- 
cles, which  had  been  laboring  to  keep  up  respiration, 
ceased  to  act  and  had  time  to  relax,  his  features,  tempo- 
rarily distorted  by  their  violent  contraction,  became  plac- 
id again,  and  his  naturally  benignant  expression  resumed 
its  sway  over  his  noble  countenance,  proving  that  he  died 
happily; 

"  It  is  said  that  some  who  witnessed  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  Lord  Nelson  expressed  a  wish  to  die,  if  they 
could  be  buried  with  ah1  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  that 
renowned  personage,  and  have  a  monument  to  their 
memories  in  St.  Paul's.  But  who  would  not  be  willing 
to  die  if  he  could  die  as  happily  as  did  the  great  and 
good  Quitman,  leaving  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  of  his  own  building,  to 
grow  in  beauty  and  freshness  with  revolving  years,  and 
to  last  as  long  as  liberty  and  republican  institutions  shall 
endure  on  earth  ? 

"  As  a  citizen j  a  politician,  and  a  soldier,  General  Quit- 
man's  life  has  only  to  be  studied,  his  character  imitated, 
and  his  example  followed  in  all  those  walks  of  life,  by 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations,  to  insure  a  ca- 
reer of  usefulness,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  our  young 
men  while  living,  and  a  better  recompense  hereafter  than 
a  "  niche  in  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey." 

General  Quitman  expired  at  half  past  5  P.M.,  July  1 7th, 
1858,  aged  fifty-nine.  His  death  spread  a  pall  over  the 
smiling  city  he  had  loved  so  much.  Its  citizens  mourn- 
ed as  members  of  his  household.  He  was  buried  with 
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masonic  and  military  honors,  and  the  silent  grief  of  the 
young  and  old,  the  white  and  the  colored  people  who 
crowded  round  his  remains.  He  sleeps  in  a  secluded 
spot  on  his  own  homestead,  by  his  stricken  children,  the 
brothers  of  his  youth,  and  his  devoted  wife,  who  soon 
followed  him  to  the  tomb. 

The  Legislature  and  the  bar  of  Mississippi,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  paid  every  honor  to  his 
memory.  The  masonic  fraternity,  with  which  he  became 
connected  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  whose  highest  distinc- 
tions he  attained,  remembered  him  with  their  most  im- 
pressive ceremonies,  in  which,  as  though  to  show  how 
much  more  permanent  and  beauti£il  are  the  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  brotherhood  than  the  bitterness  of  party,  his 
late  opponent  for  Congress,  a  gifted  and  generous  man, 
was  the  officiating  functionary  and  chief  mourner. 

His  life,  as  here  recorded  chiefly  by  himself,  will  enable 
every  reader  to  make  an  analysis  of  his  character.  He 
was  never  a  brilliant  man.  He  was  no  rhetorician.  His 
strength  lay  in  his  earnestness,  his  constancy,  and  integ- 
rity, and  the  boldness  of  his  views.  The  portrait  drawn 
by  an  old  writer  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  is  a  life-like  portrait  of  Quitman.  "  He  was 
a  plain  man,  direct  and  constant,  without  finesse  or 
doubleness,  and  one  that  was  of  a  mind  that  a  man  in  his 
private  proceedings,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  state, 
should  rest  on  the  soundness  and  strength  of  his  own 
courses,  and  not  upon  practice  to  circumvent  others." 

He  was  well  educated,  and  fond  of  classical  reading, 
but  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  ask  counsel  less  of 
times  past  than  of  time  to  come.  He  studied  the  future 
more  than  the  lessons  of  antiquity,  and  the  actual  pres- 
ent more  than  either.  He  had  little  faith  in  preparations 
for  posterity,  which,  like  the  wills  of  Thelusson  and  John 
M'Donough,  usually  end  in  shadows  and  disappointment, 
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if  not  in  positive  evil.  He  had  no  worship  for  the  ideal ; 
liberty  was  in  his  eyes  no  goddess  as  she  is  painted  by 
the  poets,  but  something  practical ;  an  inheritance,  or 
a  boon  won  from  tyrants  by  the  sword,  and  secured  by 
charters  and  muniments.  Of  mere  democracy,  in  its 
true  meaning,  as  it  existed  in  Athens,  and  as  seen  some- 
times in  the  United  States — the  rule  of  the  mob,  or  of 
some  ambitious  demagogue  who  ruled  the  mob — he  had 
an  instinctive  horror.  His  notion  of  freedom  was  free- 
dom defined  and  regulated  by  law,  and  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  law  as  applied  to  persons,  property,  and 
government.  That  government  is  best  where  good  laws 
are  best  administered.  Hence,  in  politics,  he  classed 
himself  not  as  a  Whig,  not  as  a  Democrat,  but  a  State- 
rights  man.  His  politics  were  based  on  the  covenants 
of  the  constitutional  compact,  and  he  acted  with  the 
party  that,  in  his  view,  adhered  most  closely  to  them.* 
As  Caius  Marius  thought  it  mockery  to  learn  the  Greek 
tongue,  the  masters  whereof  lived  in  bondage  under  oth- 
ers, so  he  considered  it  a  mockery  to  fraternize  with 
those  who  habitually  surrendered  principles  for  expedi- 
ency. He  shunned  all  such  alliances,  as  the  old  Romans 
walked  aloof  from  that  soil  which  was  blasted  with 
lightning.  Thus,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  was 

*  His  early  political  life  was  regarded  as  vacillating,  and  was  a 
failure.  It  was  not  until  he  became  the  type  and  representative  of  a 
great  principle  that  he  began  to  triumph.  I  find  the  following  apt 
illustration  in  "The  Caxtons," by  Bulwer. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  Trevanion,  "one  secret  of  my  public  life — 
that  which  explains  its  failure  (for  in  spite  of  my  position  I  have  fail- 
ed)— I  want  conviction." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Caxton,  "because  to  every  question  there 
are  two  sides,  and  you  look  at  them  both." 

"You  have  said  it,"  interposed  Trevanion.  "For  public  life  a 
man  should  be  one-sided ;  he  must  act  with  a  party ;  and  a  party  in- 
sists that  the  shield  is  silver,  when,  if  it  will  take  the  trouble  to  look, 
it  will  see  that  the  reverse  is  gold.  Woe  to  the  statesman  who  makes 
that  discovery  alone,  while  his  party  is  still  swearing  the  shield  is 
silver." 
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in  the  minority  in  politics.  But  he  lived  to  see  the  very 
doctrines  which  had  formerly  drawn  upon  him  defama- 
tion and  defeat  accepted  with  singular  unanimity  by  his 
district  and  state,  and  by  the  whole  South,  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  Constitution  and  the  republic.  A  very 
unsuccessful  man,  but  a  close  student  of  mankind,  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  remarks  that  "  if  we  overlook  little 
frauds  great  robberies  will  follow,  as  a  hound  that  draws 
the  first  drop  of  blood  will  never  cease  until  he  has 
drained  the  whole."  This  was  exactly  Quitman's  theory 
as  to  the  relations  between  majorities  and  minorities, 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  he  was  for  ex- 
ecuting the  bond  to  the  letter,  considering  all  compro- 
mises as  concessions  of  right,  and  therefore  to  be  dread- 
ed. These  concessions,  he  long  ago  foresaw,  would  en- 
gulf the  states  and  bring  us  to  our  present  condition,  so 
aptly  illustrated  by  Lord  Commissioner  Whitelock,  in 
speaking  of  the  civil  war  in  England:  "We  scarcely 
know  how,  but  from  paper  combats  by  declarations,  re- 
monstrances, protestations,  votes,  messages,  answers,  and 
replies,  we  must  soon  come  to  the  question  of  raising 
forces  and  naming  the  general  of  an  army." 

With  all  his  inflexibility  and  stickling  for  right,  Quit- 
man  had  no  inclination  for  political  controversy.  He 
was  extremely  sensitive  to  attack,  as  scrupulous  and 
ambitious  men  usually  are,  but  he  rarely  retaliated  on 
his  assailant.  When  I  urged  him,  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  to  reply  to  a  malignant  misrepresentation  of  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  Cuba,  he  quoted  the  remark  of 
Bently,  in  reply  to  Atterbury,  whose  passion  for  contro- 
versy was  insatiable :  "  No  man  was  ever  written  down 
but  by  himself." 

His  temper,  though  ardent,  was  much  under  his  con- 
trol. The  working  of  his  mind  was  laborious,  but  it 
seldom  failed  of  accurate  results.  He  expressed  himself 
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sometimes  with  difficulty ;  he  often  stammered  and  hesi- 
tated, and  was  given  to  repetition,  but  he  never  said  a 
foolish  thing.  Good  sense,  broad  philosophical  views, 
theories  strictly  consistent,  and  deductions  strictly  log- 
ical, characterized  his  forensic  efforts. 

He  has  often  been  accused  of  making  Mr.  Calhoun  his 
model,  and  of  the  ambition  of  wearing  the  mantle  of  that 
great  man.  This  accusation,  in  all  its  parts,  is  wholly 
unjust.  There  was  little  resemblance  between  the  two 
intellectually  or  politically.  They  resembled  each  other 
in  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of  character,  in 
conscientiousness,  energy  of  purpose,  and  capacity  of  re- 
sistance ;  but  for  bold,  comprehensive,  and  correct  views 
of  statesmanship,  for  grand  conceptions  of  American 
policy,  for  political  consistency  proof  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  ambition,  Quitman  must  take  precedence  of  Cal- 
houn. Notwithstanding  the  great  and  almost  matchless 
abilities  of  the  latter,  and  the  personal  enthusiasm  he 
rarely  failed  to  inspire,  there  never  was  a  period  during 
his  whole  career  when  the  South  was  willing  to  confide 
itself  to  his  guardianship.  His  antecedents  had  been  re- 
markable for  the  wildest  latitudinarianism  of  the  Monroe 
administration,  a  period  when,  though  there  were  really 
no  parties,  the  Constitution  and  its  restraints  existed. 
And  he  only  ceased  to  be  a  latitudinarian  to  become  a 
conservative,  opposed  to  those  incidents  of  national  prog- 
ress as  natural  and  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  na- 
tions as  the  development  of  muscle  to  the  growth  of  a 
child.  When  he  constituted  a  part  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet  he  was  the  fast  man  of  his  times,  and  fell  into 
excesses  tolerated  by  no  honest  rule  of  constitutional 
construction.  He  gradually  shifted  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  often  permitted  his  apprehensions  to  control 
his  judgment,  converting  every  passing  shadow  into  the 
Brocken  of  the  Alps.  He  was  too  much  of  a  croaker  and 
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Cassandra  in  politics,  and  lacked  the  heroic  elements  for 
a  national  popularity.  These  Quitman  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  had  just  lived  long  enough  to  have 
his  principles  fairly  understood,  and  even  those  who  dif- 
fered with  him  confided  in  his  unquailing  courage  and 
firmness.  He  was,  personally,  the  most  popular  man  in 
America  at  the  period  of  his  death ;  and  for  six  years 
previous  to  his  death,  could  the  machinery  of  parties 
have  been  dispensed  with,  the  popularity  he  brought 
from  Mexico,  and  his  grand  ideas  of  American  progress, 
would  have  carried  him  to  the  head  of  affairs. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  proud  of  a  profession  which,  in 
"every  age,  has  stood  as  a  rampart  between  the  people 
and  oppression.  He  regarded  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  common  law  as  the  foundation  of  eminence  at  the 
bar,  and  agreed  with  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  successors,  that  it  constituted  the  best 
qualification  for  a  chancellor,  and  should  be  constantly 
studied  while  on  the  bench. 

A  more  ambitious  man  never  lived.  He  desired  office 
for  its  power  and  distinction.  He  was  greedy  of  military 
fame.  His  nature  was  essentially  military;  and  he  was 
fond  of  the  pomp  and  clash  of  arms.*  Had  he  gone  to 
Cuba  or  to  Mexico,  both  of  which  enterprises  were  un- 

*  Gen.  Quitman  to  Col.  Samuel  Cooper,  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  A. 

"  Monmouth,  February  14th,  1853. 

"Mr  DEAR  SIR, — I  had  the  honor  to  receive  to-day,  under  your 
frank,  the  official  Army  Register  for  1853.  My  association  during 
the  war  with  many  officers  of  our  gallant  army  gives  me  an  interest 
in  their  official  history.  I  therefore  highly  appreciate  all  public  doc- 
uments connected  with  the  service,  and  am  gratefully  sensible  of  the 
favor  you  have  conferred  in  sending  me  the  Register.  I  have  some 
pride  in  having  been  connected  with  the  service,  and  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  lessen  myself  in  the  estimation  of  an  officer  of  the  army  when  I 
say  that  I  prefer  the  address  of  'general'  to  that  of  'honorable.'  I 
still  have,  I  think,  proper  claim  to  the  title.  Although  my  lineal 
rank  and  command  expired  with  my  regular  commission,  I  still  hold 
a  brevet  commission,  which,  if  it  carries  with  it  no  honorary  rank, 
confers  at  least  the  title." 
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der  consideration,  he  would  have  administered  just  laws 
by  the  compulsion  of  the  sword,  the  only  government 
fit  for  an  imbecile,  ignorant,  and  factious  people. 

His  courage  amounted  to  indifference  to  danger;  he 
was  cool  and  self-possessed,  without  a  particle  of  bra- 
vado— the  sublime  courage  which  soldiers  evince  when 
standing  firmly  at  a  post  where  death  is  certain  to  be 
the  compensation  of  fidelity — the  impetuous  daring  that 
leads  a  general  in  great  emergencies  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  men  and  rush  into  the  deadly  breach. 
In  the  fiercest  battles  of  the  war,  and  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  it  is  the  universal  testimony  that  he  was  as 
calm  and  cheerful  as  though  merely  on  parade.  With 
his  faculties  tasked  to  the  utmost,  and  danger  and  death 
enveloping  him,  his  habitual  smile  never  left  his  counte- 
nance, and  he  only  seemed  to  think  of  the  safety  of  his 
men  and  the  triumph  of  their  arms.  He  was  no  actor. 
Naked  heroism  in  battle,  stripped  of  every  thing  like 
sham,  sat  upon  him  as  gracefully  as  gentleness  and  good- 
ness in  private  life.  He  was  intuitively  quick  in  his  con- 
ceptions, and  rapid  and  daring  in  his  combinations.  His 
conduct  and  generalship  at  Chapultepec,  and  in  the  ad- 
vance and  capture  of  the  Belen,  challenged  the  admira- 
tion of  our  veteran  officers,  and  will  long  figure  in  mili- 
tary history. 

His  moral  courage  was  equal  to  his  personal.  He  had 
no  dread  of  minorities ;  no  fear  of  the  mob ;  no  shrink- 
ing from  responsibility ;  no  reverence  for  power,  except 
the  power  of  the  law ;  and  none  of  that  every-day  cow- 
ardice which  makes  a  conscience  and  a  God  of  public 
opinion.  While  he  commanded  the  Natchez  Fencibles, 
and  the  epidemic  was  sweeping  over  the  city  with  fear- 
ful mortality,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  attend  their  sick-beds, 
and  to  bury  the  dead  with  military  honors. 

His  whole  life  was  a  beautiful  harmony.     He  was 
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faithful  to  his  promises.  He  .was  never  false  to  a  friend. 
He  never  evaded  a  duty.  He  stooped  to  no  artifice,  and 
even  in  war  preferred  the  assault  to  strategy.  In  the 
family  circle  he  was  affectionate  and  cordial,  playful  and 
talkative ;  a  hearty  laugher ;  a  favorite  in  society ;  par- 
tial to  women,  and  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 
In  early  life  he  had  been  strikingly  handsome ;  a  noble 
form,  developed  by  athletic  exercises ;  a  benevolent  and 
sunny  countenance ;  a  low  and  musical  voice ;  a  grace- 
ful and  captivating  manner.  During  the  war  his  fair 
complexion  was  bronzed.  His  features  became  more 
rigid  and  austere ;  his  mustache  grizzled  and  grim ;  and 
he  looked,  when  motionless  and  in  thought,  like  the  effi- 
gy  of  a  warrior  mossed  and  weather-beaten  by  the  storms 
of  sixty  winters. 

I  close  the  record  of  his  career  with  an  extract  from 
the  funeral  discourse  delivered  at  the  grave  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Perry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Natchez : 

"It  was  once  the  remark  of  a  distinguished  officer 
that  no  man  of  true  courage  ever  approached  the  hour 
of  battle  without  experiencing  a  keen  sensation  of  solici- 
tude and  responsibility  not  devoid  of  due  desire  to  pre- 
serve his  life.  How  forcibly  is  this  sentiment  expressed 
in  the  solemn  service  we  have  just  read, '  O  spare  me  a 
little,  before  I  go  home  and  be  no  more  seen !' 

"This  was  not  said  by  one  who  shrunk  from  death 
when  duty  called  him,  but  by  one  who  shared  that  feel- 
ing the  Creator  inspires  as  innate  regard  for  life.  It  is 
the  boon  we  are  all  privileged  to  crave,  and  not  less  he 
whose  office  calls  him  to  expose  life  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  chance. 

"  Summoned  as  we  are,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
follow  an  illustrious  personage  to  his  last  resting-place, 
and  that,  too,  amid  a  combination  of  imposing  and  affect- 
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ing  circumstances,  how  natural  to  reflect  upon  the  his- 
tory he  leaves  to  the  world. 

"To  me  the  honorable  dead  was  not  a  stranger.  I 
met  him  a  few  days  after  his  return  home  to  die. 

"  His  closing  sickness  was  of  a  nature  that  denied  the 
ability  of  holding  much  conversation,  scarcely  none  at  all, 
even  with  intimate  and  most  cherished  friends :  an  ad- 
monition for  us  all  timely  to  prepare  to  meet  our  GOD. 

"  I  stand  not  here  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  but  simply 
as  the  minister  of  Christ  to  utter  a  few  brief  thoughts 
which  the  solemnity  of  the  hour  naturally  suggests. 

"We  are  often  prone  to  feel  discouraged  at  the  loss 
of  eminently  useful  men,  and  to  think  that  thereby  the 
interests  of  the  high  posts  they  have  occupied  must  suf- 
fer. This  is  usually  the  case  with  that  order  of  mind 
which  places  little  or  no  trust  in  Providence — no  belief 
in  the  Omnipotence  that  guides  and  guards,  scrutinizing 
the  footsteps  of  mortals  here — that  HE  who  gives  knows 
best  when  and  how  to  take  away,  being  the  eternal 
measureless  font  whence  are  drawn  sweet  waters  of 
hope  and  strength. 

"  When,  therefore,  comes  the  voice, l  Go  thy  way  and 
let  another  take  thy  place  and  acquit  himself  nobly  as 
thou  hast  done,'  it  is  the  height  of  moral  courage  to  be 
.able  to  say,  'Even  so,  O  Lord  God.' 

"  There  before  us  this  day  lies  coffined  a  man  of  pre- 
eminent ability.  I  intend  thus  to  express  the  more  in 
saying  that  we  do  not  select  this  or  that  attribute  of 
character  to  distinguish  its  eminence  merely,  so  much  as 
to  indicate  the  far  rarer  ability  of  doing  many  great  things 
well  at  the  same  time.  There  are  men,  not  a  few,  intel- 
lectually but  moderately  endowed,  who,  by  selecting 
some  one  thing  in  and  of  itself  important,  and  by  adher- 
ing devotedly  to  the  same,  are  able  to  attain  a  noted  de- 
gree of  usefulness  and  success  in  that  particular. 
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"  Honorable  and  praiseworthy  as  all  this  may  be,  it  falls 
short  of  and  is  not  comparable  with  that  career  wherein 
are  embraced  many  objects,  all  of  the  highest  cast,  and  ev- 
ery one  of  them  carried  to  the  summit  of  their  respective 
requisitions.  But  few  men  possess  such  ability ;  that  our 
departed  friend  did,  facts  fully  demonstrate.  At  the  bar, 
on  the  bench,  in  the  battle-field,  as  chief  magistrate  of 
his  state,  as  an  honored:  active  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  outstripped  by  none,  he  was  equaled 
by  few.  He  was  by  nature  gifted  with  elements  of 
greatness — a  clear  brain,  an  honest  heart,  of  righteous 
determination,  with  unflinching  vigilance.  Ever  truth- 
ful, he  knew  what  to  do ;  prudent,  he  knew  where  to 
stop ;  fearless,  he  knew  when  to  advance ;  sagacious,  he 
possessed  the  skill  of  a  profound  leader.  *  *  *  * 

"  As  a  Christian,  Gen.  Quitman  was  the  son  of  a  wor- 
thy clergyman.  He  was  early  and  carefully  trained  c  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments.'  This  lesson,  it 
would  seem,  was  not  lost  to  him. 

"  By  Trinity  Parish  records  it  appears  that  he  has  act- 
ed as  vestryman  in  the  church  of  my  present  charge. 
All  who  knew  him  in  this  connection  can  testify  with 
what  reverence  he  always  treated  matters  of  religion, 
and  how  generously  he  contributed  to  their  support. 
Kindness  to  the  poor  and  sympathy  with  the  afflicted 
ever  distinguished  him.  '  The  widow  and  the  fatherless' 
were  especially  objects  of  his  tender  care,  and  in  whose 
aid  he  gave  abundantly  of  his  means.  He  practiced 

CHARITY. 

"  Personal  piety  is  something  the  reality  of  which  can 
only  be  truly  known  between  God  and  the  individual 
heart.  We  all  feel  that,  as  a  controlling  sentiment,  it 
can  exist  in  the  soul,  while  it  may  not  prove  a  frequent 
subject  of  verbal  conversation.  In  the  case  before  us 
we  notice  a  life  of  nearly  'threescore  years  and  ten' 
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passed  in  the  turmoil  and  performance  of  forensic  and 
other  public  duties,  in  the  shock  and  discipline  of  arms, 
in  contact  with  all  grades  of  temper,  in  the  exercise  of 
various  professions  in  places  near  and  remote,  under  al- 
ternatives many,  and  yet  our  friend  in  no  single  instance 
was  ever  known  to  have  uttered  a  syllable  or  hinted  a 
sentiment  derogatory  to  Christianity ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  the  advocate  and  supporter  of  it,  adorning 
his  whole  life  with  the  purity  and  beauty  of  its  attributes. 
Does  not  a  life  like  this  come  fairly  under  the  Savior's 
great  rule,  'Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven  ?' 

"  One  notable  certain  instance,  however,  affords  a  still 
closer  view  of  General  Quitman's  pious  character.  When 
dissolution  was  approaching  him,  a  daughter  (the  widow 
of  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Church)  at  his  bedside, 
fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  that  final  moment, 
taking  his  hand  in  her  own,  exclaimed,  '  My  father,  look 
to  Jesus;  He  is  your  only  hope.'  'Yes,  yes,'  answered 
the  dying  parent, '  I  know  it ;  HE  is  my  trust !'  Brief 
words,  but  O  how  full !  General  Quitman  was  not  the 
man  thus  to  say,  even  in  death,  unless  he  meant  it. 

"  But  he  has  gone.  Oh,  sacred  scenes  of  home,  where 
wife  and  children  dwell,  where  friends  and  relatives  as- 
semble, and  affection's  current  courses  and  warms  the 
social* heart — alas!  how  changed!  There,  on  the  war- 
rior's coffin,  are  his  equipage  and  trophies.  He  has  laid 
aside  his  harness,  and  his  battle-sword  lies  clasped  in  its 
scabbard. 

"  From  the  mystic  tie,  too,  he  has  passed  away.  Over 
the  curve  of  the  ever-living  arch  hang  the  insignia  of  his 
office.  The  gavel  and  the  plumb  never  more  shall  he 
use.  Grant,  that  when  the  ROYAL  MASTER,  with  the 
stamp  of  fate,  shall  bid  us  present  our  work  for  inspec- 
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tion,  we  also,  like  him  who  has  gone  before,  may  be  able 
to  render  good  work,  such  as  HE  shall  approve  who 
once  proclaimed,  '  Let  there  be  light !  and  there  was 
light!' 

"Peace,  soldier  and  statesman,  peace  be  to  thy  shade ! 
Cold  now  thy  heart  indeed,  sheathed  ever  thy  blade. 
The  forum  no  more  shall  re-echo  thy  speech ; 
Nor  meet  thee  the  foeman  in  onset  or  breach. 
The  stanch  ship  of  state  must  stem  now  the  wave 
Without  thee,  the  loyal,  the  true  man  and  brave : 
Deeds  val'rous  shall  blazon  thy  name  and  thy  worth, 
Long  after  thy  form  hath  commingled  with  earth. 
But  of  LIFE  thou  hast  ROOT  to  put  forth  again, 
Undying,  'mid  glories  supernal  that  reign  1" 
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A. 

BATTLE  OF  MONTEREY. 
General  Quitman  to  General  Felix  Huston. 

"  Camp  Allen,  near  Monterey,  November  23d,  1846. 

"DEAR  GENERAL, — I  have  just  had  the  gratification  to  read  your 
two  letters  of  the  27th  and  29th  ult.  They  are  especially  gratifying 
to  me,  because  they  show  the  lively  interest  you  take  in  my  honor 
and  reputation.  They  prove  to  me,  too,  how  much  those  who  have 
clear  heads  and  only  honest  and  patriotic  intentions  think  alike  on 
points  of  great  public  interest.  I  have  been  here  since  the  battle, 
without  the  most  remote  idea  that  I  had,  since  I  left  Camargo,  done 
the  slightest  thing  to  deserve  censure,  and,  in  the  honesty  of  my  heart, 
believing  that,  in  all  my  actions  here,  I  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  giving  credit  and  honor  to  our  arms,  and  especially  to  the  volun- 
teer service.  Not  a  breath  was  whispered  but  that  I  had  been  espe- 
cially fortunate  in  giving  the  only  success  to  our  arms  in  the  hard- 
fought  affair  of  the  21st,  and  had  done  something  very  handsome  in 
promptly  occupying  the  strong  line  of  works  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  and,  with  the  permission  of  General  Taylor,  led  the  gallant  Mis- 
sissippi regiment  and  a  portion  of  the  Tennesseans  up  to  the  very 
plaza.  I  was  here  complimented  on  all  hands.  Judge  of  my  sur- 
prise when  I  was  informed,  several  days  since,  that,  simultaneously  in 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  Natchez,  rumors  prejudicial  to  my  mil- 
itary character  had  been  heard.  I  mean  to  trace  them,  and  beg  your 
assistance  in  doing  so.  These  slanders,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  receive 
some  countenance  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  reports  of  these 
transactions,  in  which  my  brigade  did  so  much  for  the  credit  of  our 
arms,  my  name  was  not  mentioned.  I  doubt  not  this  fact  struck  the 
whole  army  with  some  surprise.  Had  any  regular  officer  had  a  horse 
shot  down  under  him  before  the  batteries,  think  you  reports  would 
have  been  silent  upon  the  subject  ?  But  I  fear  to  appear  to  you  anx- 
ious to  have  my  vanity  fed  with  praises.  I  would  have  been  satisfied 
to  say  nothing  had  I  merely  been  treated  with  neglect,  but  I  can  not 
consent  to  be  censured  for  conduct  which,  if  known,  should  extract 
praise  instead  of  blame. 

"By  this  time  you  will  have  received  my  letter  giving  you  more  in 
detail  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  and  will  probably  also  have  seen 
General  Taylor's  detailed  account.  I  have  seen  a  rough  draft  of  the 
latter,  but  was  only  enabled  to  read  it  imperfectly  and  in  a  hurried 
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manner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  gives  my  command  and  myself 
more  credit  than  in  the  first  advices.  There  is  a  mistake  that  there 
were  any  participators  with  my  brigade  in  the  capture  of  the  Fort 
Teneria.  The  regular  troops  had  been  repulsed  and  scattered  before 
we  came  up,  and  some  of  our  men  were  wounded  after  we  had  enter- 
ed the  salient  redoubt.  Mr.  Bailie  Peyton's  statement  has  astonished 
me.  He  has  done  great  injustice  to,  and  grossly  misrepresented  the 
Mississippi  regiment.  Both  regiments  were  charging  on  the  fort  at 
•the  same  time,  the  Mississippians,  with  M 'Clung  at  their  head,  most 
rapidly.  The  larger  portion  of  the  Tennessee  regiment  was  impeded 
by  a  deep  ditch,  which  was  more  shallow  on  the  side  on  which  Mis- 
sissippi charged.  There  is  a  controversy  which  entered  first.  In  this 
I,  as  the  commander  of  both,  should  not  take  part.  I  can  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  believe  M 'Clung  was  first  on  the  rampart.  The  charge 
was  made  on  both  sides  rapidly,  and  not  one  minute  elapsed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  actual  charge  before  the  greater  part  of  both 
regiments  were  in  the  works,  or  part  of  them.  I  had  just  formed  a  new 
movement  of  the  Mississippi  regiment,  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  Tennes- 
see troops  and  ordered  a  charge,  when  I  Iqpked  over  my  shoulder  and 
beheld  our  brave  and  gallant  boys  advancing,  not  in  double-quick 
time,  but  as  fast  as  every  man  could  run,  directly  up  to  the  crater  of 
the  bellowing  volcano,  and  tumbling  in  upon  the  Mexicans.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  make  a  particular  description  of  the  events  of 
the  three  days  without  plots  and  drawings.  Enough  has  occurred  to 
prove  all  that  ever  you  or  I  have  maintained  about  American  volun- 
teers. 

"Having  been  unable  to  finish  my  letter  in  time  for  last  mail,  I 
now  resume  it.  In  looking  over  the  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Monte- 
rey two  things  have  struck  me.  Almost  all  the  letter-writers  were 
with  Gen.  Worth.  They  show  an  evident  disposition  to  blazon  the 
transactions  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
gallant  deeds  of  the  army  on  this  side.  No  man  feels  more  sorely 
this  injustice  than  Gen.  Taylor.  The  other  remark  I  have  to  make 
is,  that  I  have  been  treated  with  marked  neglect  by  most  of  the  writ- 
ers, although  victory  followed  where  I  led.  But  enough  of  this.  My 
friends  must  see  justice  done  me ;  I  can  not.  Every  examination 
shows  more  conclusively  that  we  on  this  side  had  the  bull  by  the  horns.f 
It  was  our  vigorous  attack  that  brought  against  us  nearly  the  whole 
Mexican  force,  and  drew  them  off  from  the  rear,  where  Gen.  Worth 
was  operating.  When  the  official  reports  of  Gen.  Taylor  and  Gen. 
Butler  are  published,  I  hope  my  friends  will  see  them  published  in  our 
papers.  I  have  just  this  evening  seen  a  paragraph  in  the  Concordia 
Intelligencer  calculated  to  injure  me.  It  finds  fault  with  me  for 
speaking  the  truth,  that  I  was  not  consulted  and  did  not  approve  of 
the  armistice.  I  had  been  charged  with  giving  my  sanction  to  it. 
In  declaring  my  disapproval  of  it,  do  I  censure  or  disparage  those  who 
approved  of  it  ?  Gen.  Taylor,  in  his  first  dispatches,  says  that  he  was 
very  generous  to  the  Mexicans.  There  is  no  officer  in  the  army  who 
doubts  that  the  city  was  ours ;  that  we  could  have  taken  it  in  a  few 
hours.  Who  dares  say  that  we  could  not  ?  But  suppose  not,  I  have 
my  own  opinion.  The  Courier  had  stated  that  I  concurred  in  the 
terms.  Shall  I  be  assailed  for  indiscretion  for  holding  an  opinion 
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which  Gen.  Taylor  held,  and  withal  be  told  that  others  acted  a  more 
conspicuous  part  in  the  battles  ? 

"Captain  W.  P.  Rogers,  of  Houston,  Texas,  formerly  captain  of  the 
1st  Mississippi  Rifles,  furnished  me  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  battle : 

"  'Our  first  work  was  to  carry  a  strong  redoubt,  but  in  approaching 
it  we  passed  over  a  level  plain  for  a  mile  or  more,  exposed  to  the  can- 
non of  the  enemy  from  several  batteries.  When  within  200  yards,  or 
perhaps  more,  Quitman's  brigade  was,  by  an  echelon  movement, 
made  to  form  line  of  battle  in  front  of  the  redoubt.  The  Tennessee 
regiment  was  upon  our  left,  and  opened  fire  first  upon  the  enemy. 
Forming  thus  in  front  of  the  redoubt,  Quitman's  brigade  poured  a 
murderous  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  kept  it  up  until  five  or  six  rounds 
were  fired,  when  the  order  to  charge  was  given.  I  heard  the  word 
first  from  Lieut.  Col.  M 'Clung.  It  is,  however,  due  to  others  to  say 
that  he  was  the  officer  nearest  to  me.  During  the  time,  however,  I 
saw  Quitman,  Davis,  and  Bradford  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  each 
encouraging,  by  acts  and  words,  the  spirits  of  their  men.  Bradford 
was  still  mounted,  and  remained  so  during  the  day.  Quitman's  horse 
was  killed  under  him.  Upon  the  order  to  charge  a  shout  of  triumph 
was  raised,  and  every  Mississippian  sprang  to  the  conflict,  with 
M'Clung  in  front.  The  Mississippians  were  first  in  the  fort,  perhaps 
because  they  were  nearer  than  the  Tennesseans.  The  fort  was  soon 
swept  of  the  enemy  but  the  dead  and  wounded.  Our  halt  was  brief; 
on  to  the  distillery  we  rushed ;  there  M 'Clung  was  wounded  and  fell. 
But  on,  on  was  the  word,  for  the  distillery  had  surrendered.  Over 
the  creek  we  went,  Davis  on  foot  and  in  our  midst.  Here  the  Missis- 
sippians were  met  by  a  most  galling  fire  from  Fort  Diablo.  Our  men 
fell  thick  and  fast.  We  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  did  so,  passing 
to  the  right  and  rear  about  fifty  yards  over  a  creek.  Here  the  main 
body  of  our  regiment,  with  some  of  the  Tennessee  regiment,  formed 
line  of  battle,  and  kept  up,  for  two  hours  or  more,  a  galling  fire  upon 
the  enemy.  Gen.  Quitman  and  Major  Bradford  were  the  only  field- 
officers  that  I  saw  for  some  time.  Col.  Davis  had  taken  a  small  party 
with  him,  and  passed  up  the  Rio  Monterey  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoi- 
tring the  position  of  the  .enemy  and  obtaining  a  better  position  for  his 
regiment.  About  4  P.  M.  we  were  ordered,  probably  by  Gen.  Taylor, 
to  return  to  camp.  We  passed  on  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Brad- 
ford for  half  a  mile,  when  we  were  met  by  Col.  Davis,  who  ordered  us 
back  to  the  redoubt.  There  we  were  halted  to  resist  cavalry,  which 
threatened  us,  but  did  not  attack  us.  At  night  we  were  marched  to 
camp. 

"  '  At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  we  returned  to  our  first  po- 
sition, and  found  that  Gen.  Quitman  had,  during  the  night,  thrown  up 
breast-works,  with  the  aid  of  the  Tennesseans  (Campbell's  regiment). 
He  had  been  upon  his  post  during  the  entire  night,  and  remained  so 
for  the  succeeding  24  hours,  thus  exhibiting  that  indomitable  energy 
and  will  so  necessary  to  the  soldier.  He  remained  in  or  near  the 
breast-works  alluded  to  during  the  22d,  exposed  to  occasional  shots 
from  the  enemy's  cannon.  On  the  night  of  the  22d  I  returned  to 
camp,  and  was  i.ot  in  the  fight  of  the  23d,  and  can  not,  therefore, 
speak  of  it  except  from  report. 
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" { The  glorious  achievements  of  the  21st  had  intimidated  the  enemy, 
and  his  subsequent  resistance  was  feeble.  A  nobler  specimen  of  a 
man  than  Gen.  Quitman  never  lived,  and  to  him  perhaps  as  much  as 
to  any  other  man  is  our  country  indebted  for  the  glorious  achievements 
at  Monterey.  With  his  brigade  he  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  city,  a  position  at  once  commanding  and  calculated  to  in- 
timidate the  enemy.'  " 

Extracts  from  Major  A.  B.  Bradford's  Letter. 

"Monterey,  25th  Sept.,  1846. 

"  The  great  city  of  Monterey  is  taken.  It  capitulated  after  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  battles  that  have  been  fought  in  modern  times, 
and  the  Mississippians  have  covered  themselves  with  glory,  as  also 
the  Tennesseans.  The  1st  regiment  of  Tennesseans  and  the  Missis- 
sippians, out  of  700,  have*lost  near  170  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Many  of  the  wounded  will  die,  having  been  struck  with  cannon  balls, 
grape,  and  canister  shot.  I  have  no  distinction  to  make,  all  did  their 
duty. 

' '  I  was  in  all  the  fight,  saw  every  thing,  and  was  exposed  fifteen 
hours  to  cannon  balls,  grape,  canister,  and  musketry ;  grazed  seven 
times,  but  escaped  unhurt.  My  poor  horse  Henry  was  wounded 
three  times  slightly,  but  yet  is  able  to  carry  me.  The  Mississippians 
and  Tennesseans  under  the  galling  fire  took  two  forts  by  storm,  and 
bore  off  three  pieces  of  cannon  as  trophies.  I  can  not  forget  the 
bravery  and  coolness  of  the  noble  Texans,  who  showed  themselves 
equal  to  any  in  the  field.  A  part  of  twro  or  three  of  Col.  Wood's  reg- 
iment of  Texans  were  with  me  the  last  day,  and  fought  under  my  di- 
rections, and  won  immortal  honor,  as  did  Captain  Bennett's  company 
of  Tennesseans  under  the  command  of  Col.  Campbell. 

"I  am  now  satisfied,  and  am  willing  that  heaven  may  make  any 
disposition  of  me  it  pleases.  I  have  had  my  health,  done  my  duty  as 
a  soldier,  and  lived  to  see  our  brave  regiment  gain  imperishable  re- 
nown. No  corps  in  the  army  stands  above  us.  Each  officer  and  sol- 
dier did  his  duty,  and  it  would  take  a  volume  to  record  their  deeds 
of  daring. 

"The  battle  raged  three  days  almost  incessantly,  the  21st,  22d, 
and  23d  inst.,  and  the  capitulation  took  place  at  twelve  o'clock  last 
night,  the  24th." 

Extracts  from  Capt.  J.  H.  R.  Taylor's  Letter. 

"Monterey,  Sept.  25th. 

"Monterey  is  ours.  We  reached  here  after  a  march  of  fourteen 
days  through  the  scorching  sun  upon  the  plains,  each  day  lessening 
our  number  by  disease  until  the  effective  men  were  about  three  hund- 
red and  fifty,  leaving  the  poor  fellows  along  the  road  at  every  ran- 
chero.  On  Sunday  we  marched  up  and  planted  our  mortars.  Sun- 
day night  Gen.  Worth  was  sent  around  the  city  to  attack  the  oppo- 
site side.  Monday  morning  our  division  and  the  2d  division  moved 
toward  the  city.  Gen.  Twiggs  opened  the  engagement  with  the  Bal- 
timoreans  and  was  repulsed.  Then  came  the  Tennesseans  and  Mis- 
sissippians, who  were  brought  up  a  mile  under  the  most  destructive 
fire  from  the  cannon  poured  upon  us  from  the  fort.  We  were  led  up 
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within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  suffering  from  canister  and  grape, 
and  balls  from  a  thousand  muskets.  There  we  stood  half  an  hour, 
our  men  falling  around  in  heaps.  Col.  M 'Clung  ordered  a  charge; 
and  unprecedented  in  history,  the  Mississippi  ritie  regiment  charged 
the  fort  bristling  with  bayonets,  followed  by  the  Tennesseans. 
Through  the  fort  we  went,  driving  the  Mexicans  into  another  fort. 
We  rushed  on,  and  at  the  entrance  of  this  second  fort  the  brave 
M 'Clung  was  shot,  and  I  fear  mortally.  We  then  waded  the  river, 
with  Col.  Davis  and  our  brave  Bradford  at  our  head,  gallantly  lead- 
ing under  a  still  more  galling  fire  from  the  third  fort,  losing  men  at 
every  step,  and  even  charging  at  this  third  fort.  We  were  now  or- 
dered to  fall  back  over  the  river ;  here  the  troops  within  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  stood  and  fired  their  small  arms  for  an  hour,  exposed 
to  the  cannon  of  several  forts.  During  this  whole  time  we  were  not 
assisted  by  a  single  piece  of  artillery.  At  length  the  flying  artillery 
came  up  and  covered  the  divided  troops  from  a  charge  of  the  lancers. 
The  action  commenced  at  five  minutes  before  ten,  and  lasted  till  half- 
past  five  in  the  evening.  For  the  want  of  ammunition  we  were  or- 
dered to  retire  to  camp,  and  for  a  mile  and  a  half  we  received  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  cannon  upon  an  open  plain.  Bombs  and  shots  were 
passing  all  night  from  our  forts  and  those  still  held  by  the  enemy. 
Tuesday  we  were  led  back  into  the  fort,  exposed  again  to  the  cannon, 
and  many  a  poor  fellow  lost  his  life  before  we  reached  it.  We  then 
opened  our  batteries  .upon  the  Cathedral  from  our  fort.  At  night  the 
Mexicans  deserted  the  fort  that  we  charged  over  the  river.  Wed- 
nesday, Col.  Davis,  with  the  rangers  and  regulars,  and  some  Tennes- 
seans, made  another  attack  upon  the  fort,  but  did  not  succeed,  and 
it  turned  into  a  street  fight — not  many  killed.  The  bombs  were  fly- 
ing all  night,  and  on  Thursday  morning  they  sent  us  a  flag  of  truce." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Capt.  S.  A.  D.  Greaves  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Mississippian,  dated  Monterey,  Nov.  29^,  1846. 

"  General  Quitman's  brigade  carried  forts  Teneria,  the  Devil,  and 
Rencon  without  the  assistance  of  the  regulars,  as  stated  by  Gen.  But- 
ler in  his  letter,  and  Gen.  Worth  three  batteries  and  the  Bishop's 
Palace.  Gens.  Worth's  and  Quitman's  brigade  did  all  the  hard  fight- 
ing, and  carried  the  city.  If  Gen.  Quitman's  command  had  been  dis- 
tinct, as  was  Gen.  Worth's,  he  would  have,  beyond  controversy,  com- 
pletely distinguished  himself.  As  it  is,  he  has  gained  a  reputation 
that  any  commander  might  be  proud  of.  Col.  Davis  in  both  battles 
showed  himself  to  be  an  accomplished  commander  and  gallant  officer. 
He  is  the  admiration  of  his  regiment.  They  have  the  most  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  him,  and  every  man  feels  proud  of  him.  No  man 
displayed  more  true  bravery  than  Col.  M 'Clung.  His  daring  conduct 
elicited  the  admiration  of  all. 

"I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Gen.  Butler,  published  in  the  Louisville 
Courier  of  the  27th  of  October,  in  which  he  says  :  «  We  took  one  bat- 
tery and  a  house  fitted  up  as  a  fortification,  and  assisted  the  regulars 
in  taking  a  second.'  Now,  on  Monday  morning  the  21st,  Gen.  Quit- 
man's brigade,  of  Gen.  Butler's  division,  composed  of  the  Tennessee 
Volunteers  and  the  Mississippi  riflemen,  carried  by  storm  the  'battery 
and  house  fitted  up  as  a  fortification.'  Thus  far  Gen.  Butler's  ac- 
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count  of  the  fighting  is  correct.  And  here  let  me  add,  that  the  Mis- 
sisisippi  riflemen  were  the  first  in  said  battery  and  '  house  fitted  up 
as  a  fortification. '  Col.  M 'Clung  was  the  first  in  the  battery,  for  I  saw 
that  myself;  and  I  am  informed  that  Col.  Davis  was  the  first  at  the 
'  house  fitted  up  as  a  fortification'  directly  behind  the  battery.  There 
Col.  M 'Clung  was  shot  by  a  Mexican  as  he  was  entering  the  door. 
After  Col.  M'Clung  was  shot,  Col.  Davis  pressed  on  with  some  fifty 
men  through  a  terrible  fire,  and  was  in  the  act  of  charging  upon  the 
second  battery  or  field-work,  when  he  was  ordei'ed  back.  We  return- 
ed to  the  camp  Monday  night,  and  Tuesday  morning  the  22d  went 
back  to  the  battery  and  'house  fitted  up  as  a  fortification,'  and  re- 
mained there  until  Wednesday  morning  about  half-past  six  o'clock. 
At  this  time  Col.  Davis  called  out  the  Raymond  Fencibles  and  Vicks- 
burg  Volunteers  (in  the  order  mentioned),  marched  at  their  head, 
and  took  a  'second  battery.'  We  then  took  possession  of  the  third 
battery,  and  every  other  fortification  and  defense  on  that  end  and  side 
of  the  city." 


B. 

QUITMAN'S  RECONNOISSANCE  AT  CHAPULTEPEC  —  GALLANTRY  OF 
LIEUTENANT  (AFTERWARD  CAPTAIN)  LOVELL,  U.  S.  A.,  AND  LIEU- 
TENANT HARE,  PENNSYLVANIA  VOLUNTEERS. 

This  was  decidedly  the  boldest  reconnoissance  of  the  war.  The 
following  note  of  it  I  find  among  the  papers  of  Gen.  Quitman. 

"  During  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  1847,  while  Drum's 
battery  (No.  1)  was  playing  upon  Chapultepec  and  the  enemy  was 
briskly  returning  the  fire,  Gen.  Quitman  proposed  a  close  and  accurate 
reconnoissance  of  the  preparations  of  the  Mexicans  to  receive  an  at- 
tack, of  their  means  of  defense,  the  obstacles  of  ground,  number  and 
position  of  guns,  etc.  Accordingly  it  was  determined  we  should  pro- 
ceed that  afternoon  up  the  road  as  close  to  their  lines  as  practicable, 
and  endeavor  to  get  a  sketch  of  their  arrangements;  and  about  3 
o'clock  the  general,  with  his  A.  A.  A.  general,  Lieut.  Lovell,  and  about 
40  or  50  men  under  Maj.  Twiggs  of  the  marines,  started  on  this  expe- 
dition. The  escort  was  composed  of  men  of  all  regiments,  and  form- 
ed a  portion  of  the  command  which  had  volunteered  for  the  storming 
party  of  our  division.  We  pushed  along  by  file  up  the  road,  keeping 
ourselves  screened  as  much  as  possible  from  the  view  of  the  castle  by 
themagueys  on  our  left,  until  we  came  to  a  small  house  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road  ;  but,  before  we  reached  this  point,  the  enemy  in  our 
front  had  discovered  us,  and  opened  a  scattering  fire  from  their  sharp- 
shooters, who  were  considerably  in  front  of  their  lines,  and  somewhat 
on  our  right.  The  escort  was  placed  at  the  building  aforesaid,  being 
pretty  well  protected  by  it  and  a  few  large  trees  from  musketry  in 
front,  but  within  short  range  of  their  field-pieces,  and  exposed  to  a 
flank  fire  from  the  castle  which  overlooked  us  on  the  left.  Lieuten- 
ant Hare  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment  was  sent  with  five  men 
across  the  road  to  get  into  the  fields  on  the  right,  and  by  a  dropping 
fire  keep  back  the  enemy  on  that  side  from  turning  our  flank.  The 
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general  and  Lieut.  Lovell  then  proceeded  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
in  advance,  being  slightly  protected  by  a  tree  from  the  fire  in  front, 
but  exposed  on  both  sides.  These  arrangements  and  dispositions  had 
occupied  half  an  hour,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  advanced 
skirmishers  of  the  enemy  had  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  small-arms 
upon  us,  though  without  much  effect.  The  general  and  Lieut.  Lovell 
were  at  the  tree  before  mentioned,  and  the  latter  was  preparing  to 
take  a  sketch  of  the  enemy's  works  and  the  approaches,  which  were 
closely  and  distinctly  before  us,  when  all  at  once  there  was  a  sound 
of  trumpets  and  beating  of  drums,  and  an  evident  general  movement 
and  commotion  along  the  whole  of  their  lines  extending  from  their 
position  on  the  road  in  both  directions  for  a  long  distance.  Their 
troops  stood  to  arms,  and  the  regiments  were  paraded  with  flying  col- 
ors, evidently  expecting  to  receive  an  attack.  The  advanced  parties 
of  their  sharp-shooters  were  increased,  and  the  fire  upon  us~now  be- 
came pretty  warm.  They,  seeing  likewise  the  smallness  of  our  party, 
began  cautiously  to  envelop  us  on  both  sides.  Their  demonstrations 
were  rapidly  becoming  of  an  alarming  character,  but  the  general  and 
his  aid  remained  quietly  in  advance,  making  accurate  observation  and 
perfecting  their  sketch  with  a  view  to  the  operations  of  the  next  day. 
The  enemy,  meanwhile,  continued  to  advance,  and  their  fire  grew 
warmer,  and  it  was  also  evident  that  we  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
Chapultepec  itself,  which  opened  a  plunging" fire  upon  our  left  flank 
at  short  range.  Our  protection  screened  us  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  fire  in  front  (except  that  of  artillery),  but  our  flanks  were  entirely 
exposed.  About  twenty  minutes  had  been  passed  in  this  manner, 
when  Lieut.  Lovell  told  the  general  he  had  better  retire,  as  '  this  was 
rapidly  becoming  an  unfit  place  for  a  general  of  division ;'  but  no  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  latter  to  this  remark,  he  being  evidently  in- 
tent upon  knowing  personally  his  own  field  of  operations.  Lieuten- 
ant Lovell  then- said,  'I  have  finished  my  sketch;'  but  the  general 
replied,  *  Let  us  wait  a  few  moments  and  find  out  where  these  guns 
are ;  no  one  ever  saw  that  number  of  Mexican  soldiers  together  with- 
out artillery.'  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  before  bang!  bang ! 
went  two  pieces  directly  in  our  front,  and  a  round  shot  crashed  through 
the  house  while  a  load  of  grape  swept  by  within  a  few  feet  of  our  per- 
sons. These  were  followed  in  a  moment  by  two  more  discharges  of 
artillery,  when,  Lieutenant  Lovell  having  dotted  down  the  position  of 
the  batteiy,  the  general  said,  '  I  am  ready  to  move, '  and  they  turned 
to  go  back  to  the  escort,  but  to  their  surprise  and  astonishment  saw 
them  running  to  and  fro  evidently  panic-stricken.  The  Cry  was 
raised,  'We  are  surrounded ;  the  lancers  are  in  the  corn-fields  on  our 
left ;'  and  they  commenced  huddling  together  in  one  spot,  all  seeming 
to  be  in  a  measure  unaccountably  bewildered.  At  this  moment  a 
couple  of  rounds  of  grape  from  our  front  increased  the  confusion. 
Lieut.  Lovell  said, '  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  huddling  togeth- 
er ?  One  round  of  grape  might  destroy  the  whole  of  you ;  separate 
yourselves.'  And  the  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  before  Chapulte- 
pec awoke,  and  a  68-pound  howitzer  vomited  down  upon  us  about  two 
quarts  of  grape.  The  iron  shower  passed  luckily  a  little  too  high,  cut- 
ting through  the  trees  directly  over  our  heads  and -covering  us  with 
leaves.  The  men  then  lost  all  command,  and  commenced  moving  to 
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the  rear  of  the  road  and  ditch,  notwithstanding  the  orders  and  entreat- 
ies of  the  general  and  his  aid.  At  this  moment  it  occurred  to  the 
former  that  Lieut.  Hare  was  still  in  his  position,  and  he  ordered  sev- 
eral of  the  men  to  go  and  recall  him,  bujt  no  heed  was  paid  to  the  or- 
der; the  men  could  not  be  induced  to  stay  where  they  were,  much 
less  to  go  again  toward  the  enemy.  And  yet  these  same  men  behaved 
the  next  day  with  the  greatest  gallantry  in  advance  of  this  very  spot. 
But  such  is  a  panic.  The  order  was  repeated,  but  no  one  would  go, 
whereupon  Lieut.  Lovell,  seeing  the  emergency  of  the  case  and  unwill- 
ing to  have  the  little  picket  sacrificed  to  its  gallantry,  said,  '  General, 
I  will  go  and  recall  them.'  The  latter  hesitated  at  first  about  permit- 
ting it,  but  finally  said,  *  Well,  they  must  not  be  sacrificed.'  Lieut. 
Lovell  then  started  across  the  road,  when  a  soldier,  whose  sense  of 
duty  had  returned  to  him,  sprung  out  and  said,  '  Hold  on,  captain,  I'll 
go ;'  but  Lieut.  Lovell,  merely  exclaiming  '  You  are  too  late,  my  good 
fellow, '  pushed  on  across  the  road,  the  soldier,  however,  accompanying 
him.  But  just  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  road  a  volley  of 
musketry  swept  it,  and  the  poor  fellow  fell  shot  through  the  body,  a 
victim  to  his  reawakened  gallantry.  The  officer  pushed  on,  crossed 
the  ditch  on  the  other  side,  and,  advancing  toward  the  enemy's  works, 
recalled  Lieut.  Hare  and  his  little  party,  and  they  moved  off  through 
the  open  fields  under  quite  a  severe  fire  and  rejoined  their  own  troops. 
The  lieutenant  had,  in  the  mean  time,  restored  some  order  among  the 
escort,  and  moved  down  the  road  with  them  toward  our  own  batteries. 
Two  companies  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment,  seeing  our  party 
falling  back  under  a  sharp  fire,  and  the  enemy  coming  out  very  boldly 
and  insolently  in  our  direction,  had  advanced  some  distance  up  the 
road,  and  by  a  well-timed  fire  induced  the  Mexicans  to  stop  their  ad- 
vance. The  general  also,  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  batteries, 
directed  a  12-pounder  to  be  drawn  out  into  the  road  and  discharged 
at  the  sharp-shooters  who  were  pushing  quite  toward ,our  lines.  These 
demonstrations  had  the  desired  effect,  and  they  went  back  to  their 
own  works.  Thus  ended,  after  a  sharp  and  protracted  skirmish,  in 
which  we  lost  eleven  men  killed  and  wounded,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  determined  reconnoissances  made  during  the  campaign,  and  one 
too,  which,  if  it  did  not  insure  our  success  the  next  day,  yet  contrib- 
uted to  it  in  a  great  measure,  and  was  the  means  of  saving  many  val- 
uable lives.  It  enabled  the  volunteer  division  to  perform  the  duty  as- 
signed them  in  an  expeditious  and  direct  manner,  and  without  losing 
time  in  feeling  their  way.  The  panic  which  seized  upon  the  escort 
was  one  of  those  unaccountable  things  which  often  occur  in  war,  and 
which  sometimes  affect  veteran  troops.  The  previous  and  subse- 
quent gallantry  of  many  of  these  same  men  amply  redeemed  them  in 
the  opinion  of  their  officers." 
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c. 

THE  PALMETTO  REGIMENT. 

A  high-toned,  martial  spirit  has  always  characterized  South  Caro- 
lina. The  great  battles  of  the  war  of  independence  were  within  her 
territory.  The  death  of  Jasper,  the  martyrdom  of  Hayne,  the  vic- 
tims of  the  prison  ships,  the  imprisonment  of  Laurens,  the  forays  of 
Tarlton,  the  enormities  of  the  Tories,  the  brilliant  partisanship  of 
Sumpter,  the  coups  de  main  of  Marion,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  her 
daughters,  are  incidents  never  to  be  forgotten.  Her  habitual  chiv- 
alry of  character  may  be  traced  mainly  to  those  glorious  recollections. 
She  entered  warmly  into  the  war  of  1812  ;  her  great  orators  stood  by 
the  side  of  Henry  Clay  in  defense  of  the  national  honor,  and  on  the 
ocean  and  the  battle-field  her  sons  were  conspicuous.  In  1832,  when 
there  was  a  probability  of  collision  with  the  federal  government,  and 
when  her  Southern  sisters,  though  suffering  a  common  grievance, 
gave  her  little  aid  or  comfort,  nothing  daunted,  she  exerted  her  ener- 
gies, and  converted  the  state  into  a  vast  encampment.  There  was  a 
general  embodiment  of  her  available  strength ;  volunteer  companies, 
thoroughly  drilled  and  ably  officered,  were  organized  in  every  district, 
and  no  people  on  earth  were  ever  better  prepared  to  resist  invasion. 
This  military  spirit  had  not  been  extinguished  when  the  war  with 
Mexico  commenced.  But  President  Polk,  with  whom  her  statesmen 
were  no  favorites,  made  no  call  on  South  Carolina  until  after  the  fall 
of  Monterey,  when  public  opinion  and  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
compelled  the  call.  It  was  promptly  responded  to  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  mountains.  The  regiment  was  soon  organized,  each 
company,  in  their  respective  districts,  voting  for  regimental  officers. 
The  result  was — for  colonel,  Pierce  M.  Butler ;  for  lieutenant-colonel,% 
James  P.  Dickinson ;  for  major,  A.  H.  Gladden.  It  had  been  raised 
for  twelve  months  ;  but  before  it  was  called  into  service,  the  term  was 
changed  by  the  War  Department  to  "during  the  war  with  Mexico." 
Under  this  proceeding,  in  some  quarters,  a  general  disbandment 
would  have  occurred.  The  regiment  was  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  husbandmen,  and  officered  by  affluent  planters  or  eminent 
professional  men,  who  had  made  special  arrangements  for  twelve 
months  only;  but  not  a  man  faltering,  the  regiment  was  promptly 
reported  ready.  They  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  there  they  met,  for  « 
the  first  time,  their  future  commander,  General  QCITMAN,  "in  the 
full  harness  of  a  soldier,  with  a  blanket  stretched  over  three  muskets 
stuck  in  the  sand,  to  screen  him  from  the  burning  sun."* 

Their  protracted  exposure  on  the  route,  and  the  long  march  to 
Alvarado  and  back,  over  a  burning  sand-beach,  sowed  thickly  the 
seeds  of  disease,  and  many  a  gallant  gentleman  succumbed  under  its 
effects.  When  the  regiment  first  mustered  on  the  beach  at  Vera 
Cruz,  10th  March,  1847,  it  numbered  974,  rank  and  file.  On  the 
39th  of  June,  1848,  when  formed  on  the  same  strand  to  embark  for 
home,  433  had  perished.  And  many  subsequently  died  from  the 
effects  of  wounds  and  exposure  during  that  brief  campaign.  "  From 
*  General  M'Gowan's  eloquent  address  before  the  Palmetto  Association. 
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the  commencement  of  the  campaign,"  says  Gen.  M'Gowan,  "  Colonel 
Butler  was  in  bad  health,  but  he  shrunk  from  no  service,  and  courted 
every  danger.  When  unable  to  march  or  ride,  he  was  carried  on  an 
ambulance  at  the  head  of  the  Palmettos.  On  the  19th  of  August, 
though  suffering  severely,  he  led  his  regiment,  on  its  midnight  march, 
through  the  Pedrigal,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Contreras. 
Without  pausing  for  rest  or  refreshment,  he  plunged  into  the  battle 
of  Churubusco.  His  horse  was  shot  down.  Waving  his  sword,  he 
received  a  ball  in  his  leg.  But  still  the  heroic  leader  pressed  for- 
ward. Human  courage  could  scarcely  withstand  the  overwhelming 
odds  concentrated  against  Shields's  shattered  brigade.  Its  ranks  be- 
gan to  waver,  and  the  impetuous  general,  almost  in  despair,  appealed 
to  his  men  to  advance.  Butler  cried  out,  '  The  South  Carolinians 
will  follow  you  to  death  ;'  and  his  men  ratified  his  words  with  a  ring- 
ing cheer  and  a  rushing  charge.  At  this  moment  Butler  received  a 
ball  through  his  head,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more.  The  gallant  Worth, 
as  he  dashed  by  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  on  seeing  the  body  of 
his  friend,  reined  up  his  horse,  and  exclaimed,  *  Butler  dead!  A 
spirit  pure  as  the  blade  he  wore  has  gone  to  God.  His  country  will 
preserve  his  memory.' " 

There  was  one  sentiment  that  inspired  this  heroic  man,  and  which 
he  constantly  impressed  on  his  command.  He  would  remind  them 
that  South  Carolina  had  always  claimed  a  character  for  spirit,  which 
her  enemies  had  denied  her ;  that  the  regiment  carried  the  flag  of 
the  state,  the  symbol  of  her  sovereignty,  and  must  perish  man  by  man 
sooner  than  justify  the  taunts  that  had  been  cast  upon  her.  An  in- 
tense feeling  of  state  pride  and  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  honor 
of  Carolina  pervaded  the  Palmettos.  The  following— the  last  lines 
that  Butler  ever  penned — is  the  letter  of  a  thorough  soldier,  and  con- 
tains one  electrical  line  never  equaled  in  military  correspondence : 
"  He  desires  a  place  near  the  flashing  of  the  guns." 

Colonel  P.  M.  Butler  to  General  Worth. 

"  San  Augustin,  19th  August,  1847. 

"DEAR  GENERAL, — We  are  here  in  tribulation.  I  can  but  hope, 
however,  it  is  but  temporary.  It  is  ordered  that  this  division  remain 
as  protection  to  the  train.  There  is  gloom  on  us  all,  while  I  am  one 
who  believes  that  there  will  be  fighting  enough  for  all.  The  moral 
effect  is  withering.  The  regiment,  though  weak  in  numbers,  is  up 
•  to  the  full  point,  and  I  trust  South  Carolina  may  have  a  place  in  the 
picture.  We  have  been  watching  you  and  your  division  for  the  last 
two  days  with  fraternal  affection ;  but  the  entire  voice  of  the  army 
where  I  have  been  or  heard  is  unbounded  confidence  in  'Worth.' 
*  So  mote  it  be.'  But  I  have  strayed  from  the  principal  point  or 
purpose  of  my  note,  which  is  to  say  that  our  friend,  Colonel  DICKIN- 
SON, more  impatient,  and  not  so  long  a  soldier  as  myself,  desires  a 
place  near  the  flashing  of  the  guns,  and,  with  good  taste,  wishes  to 
get  near  you.  If  you  can  make  him  useful,  he  will  feel  much  grati- 
fied. I  am  aware  you  are  surrounded  with  a  talented  staff,  but  a  lit- 
tle more  of  a  good  thing  will  render  it  not  the  less  complete  or  effectual. 
"I  am,  my  dear  general,  yours  sincerely, 

"P.  M.  BUTLEE,  S.  C.V. 

"  General  W.  J.  Worth,  Gommanding,  etc." 
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Gen.  Worth  to  Hon.  A.  P.  Butler,  U.  S.  Senator. 

"Tacubaya,  Mexico,  August  26th,  1847. 

"  SIR, — I  trust  a  cordial  intimacy  and  friendship  of  twenty-five  years 
with  your  late  brother,  the  gallant  Col.  Butler,  will  excuse  the  trespass 
of  a  stranger.  Your  brother  fell  most  gloriously  in  the  great  battle  of 
the  20th  before  the  gates  of  Mexico.  In  that  bloody  conflict  no  man 
gave  higher  evidence  of  valor  and  patriotism,  or  exhibited  a  brighter 
example.  He  fell,-  when  it  was  God's  will,  precisely  as  he  would  have 
desired  to  die.  •  His  body  rests  here ;  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen;  his  spirit,  bright  and  pure  as  his  blade,  with  his  God. 

"  The  inclosed  letter,  written  the  day  before  the  battle,  I  did  not  re- 
ceive until  the  day  after,  through  the  hands  of  Dickinson ;  and  it  is 
not  because  of  the  kind  things  said  by  a  friend's  partiality,  but  because 
it  is  perhaps  the  last  letter  he  penned,  that  I  send  it  to  you,  begging 
that  at  some  future  day  it  may  be  returned  to  me,  to  be  preserved  and 
cherished. 

"The  gallant  Palmettos,  who  showed  themselves  worthy  of  their 
state  and  country,  lost  nearly  one  half.  This  victory  will  carry  joy  and 
sorrow  into  half  the  families  in  South  Carolina.  Col.  Dickinson  is  get- 
ting on  well,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  save  his  leg.  An  armistice  is  con- 
cluded, and  commissioners  meet  to-morrow  to  treat  of  peace. 

"  Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  J.  WORTH. 

"Hon.  A.  P.  Butler." 

The  following  passages  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Hon.  L.  M. 
Keitt  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  September  llth,  1856,  are  full  of  interest: 

"In  1846  you  carried  your  flag  into  a  neighboring  republic.  We 
upheld  it.  The  South  sent  forty  thousand  men  to  the  scene  of  battle ; 
the  North  sent  twenty  thousand.  Go  ask  the  graves  upon  those  bat- 
tle-fields, and  they  will  tell  you  who  occupies  them.  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina  have  been  sometimes  arrayed  against  each  other. 
I  will  run  the  parallel  between  them.  Col.  Butler,  the  brother  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Butler,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  was  so  basely 
slandered  by  a  foul-mouthed  abolitionist,  was  the  leader  of  the  Pal- 
metto regiment  in  the  Mexican  war.  General  Quitman  told  me,  when 
an  order  came  to  him  for  a  regiment  to  engage  in  the  battle  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  Colonel  Butler,  who  was  sick,  went  to  him  and  said,  *  I  de- 
mand a  right  to  be  in  that  battle.'  Quitman  replied,  'You  can  not 
go,  sir — you  are  sick.'  'I  am  sufficiently  well  to  go,'  said  Butler. 
Quitman  remarked,  'I  shall  see,'  and  thereupon  a  physician  was  sent 
for.  He  declared  him  unfit  for  active  service,  and  General  Quitman 
insisted  that  he  should  not  go.  '  I  ask  it,  then,  as  a  favor,'  said  But- 
ler, 'and  I  demand  it  as  a  right.'  'Go,  then,'  said  Quitman.  He 
led  this  Palmetto  regiment  on  to  the  fight.  In  that  battle-field  two 
free-state  regiments  ran,  while,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Mexican 
lines,  stood  this  regiment  from  my  own  state,  swept  by  grape  and  can- 
ister. That  regiment  stood,  while  each  man  was  writhing  in  the  blood 
of  his  companions.  Exposed  in  this  fire  that  regiment  stood,  firing 
not  a  gun,  leveling  not  a  bayonet.  While  men  were  falling  by  scores 
they  stood  there.  (Loud  cheers. )  Free-state  regiments  had  broken 
up  and  retreated.  Most  of  the  regular  army  was  cut  up,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  disaster  in  the  perspective.  «  What  regiment  will  fol- 
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low  me  ?'  said  Shields.  Colonel  Butler  replied,  « The  Palmetto  regi- 
ment will  follow  you.'  (Cheers.)  That  regiment  did  follow.  Ere  the 
leader  advanced  twenty  steps  he  fell  dead.  Scarce  had  the  regiment 
moved  ere  its  banner  was  struck  down  ;  before  it  was  fallen  its  lieu- 
tenant colonel  took  it  up,  and  ere  he  advanced  two  steps  he  too  was 
struck  down.  Another  took  it,  and  scarce  had  he  raised  it  when  he 
fell ;  and  while  he  was  falling  a  gallant  Irishman  took  it,  folded  it  round 
his  body,  and  bore  it  on  to  victory.  (Enthusiastic  cheers.)  There,  too, 
was  a  young  man — a  college  companion  of  mine,  and  brother  of  my 
colleague,  Col.  Brooks — a  lieutenant  in  his  company.  When  Shields 
said,  « What  regiment  will  follow  me  ?'  and  Col.  Butler  said,  '  The  Pal- 
metto regiment  will  follow  you,'  Brooks  said,  '  Ay,  they  will  follow  you 
to  death.'  With  his  sword  flashing,  leading  on  his  men,  this  young 
man  fell  mortally  wounded.  When  he  and  his  brother — my  colleague 
— left  home,  their  father  took  an  old  family  servant  and  said  to  them, 
'  Take  him  along ;  he  may  be  of  use  to  you  hereafter.'  My  colleague, 
struck  down  with  sickness,  was  sent  home.  He  left  this  old  servant 
to  attend  his  brother.  For  three' days  and  nights  this  old  negro  laid 
by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  young  master.  Without  cessation,  in  camp 
and  amid  the  rage  of  battle,  he  watched  by  his  side.  The  ball  had 
pierced  him  through.  From  the  perforation  of  the  ball  came  large 
splinters  of  bones.  These  he  gathered  together.  His  young  master 
died,  and  the  regiment,  in  consideration  of  his  attention  and  fidelity, 
bought  him  a  house  and  lot.  The  old  negro  purchased  a  wagon  for 
his  master,  put  him  into  it,  and  from  the  city  of  Mexico  he  carried 
him  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  put  him  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the 
United  States.  From  the  port  of  arrival  he  took  him  to  his  master, 
the  father  of  the  young  man.  He  said  to  the  old  man,  gray-headed 
and  weeping,  '  Here,  sir,  are  the  bones  which  passed  from  the  wound 
of  your  dead  son.  Here,'  said  he  to  the  mother,  '  is  the  corpse  of  your 
son.'  (Loud  cheers.)  And  this  is  the  institution  which  is  slandered 
by  Northern  fanatics." 

James  P.  Dickinson,  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Palmetto  regiment, 
was  an  only  child,  born  in  Camden,  S.  C.,  in  1814.  His  father,  a  na- 
tive of  the  British  West  Indies,  married  the  only  child  of  Dr.  Ephraim 
Brevard,  of  Mecklenburg,  N.  C.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Brevard  was  a  Miss 
Polk,  sister  of  Col.  William  Polk  of  Revolutionary  fame,  aunt  of  the 
present  Bishop  Polk  of  the  diocese  of  Louisiana.  The  ancestors  of 
Dickinson — his  grandfather  Brevard,  and  Col.  Polk,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Brevard — were  both  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, May  20th,  1775,  from  which  Mr.  Jefferson  derived  some  of 
his  finest  thoughts  and  expressions. 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  was  written  by  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard, 
a  man  of  great  ability,  and  of  a  bold  and  lofty  spirit.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton,  and  having  qualified  himself  as  a  physician,  he  com- 
menced the  practice  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  His  talents,  patriotism,  and 
education,  united  with  prudence  and  practical  sense,  made  him  a  leader 
in  the  committees  that  preceded  the  Mecklenburg  Convention,  and  des- 
ignated him  as  secretary  and  draughtsman  of  that  remarkable  Decla- 
ration. It  was  of  his  mother,  the  widow  Brevard,  of  Centre  Congre- 
gation, that  a  British  officer  remarked,  as  a  plea  for  plundering  and 
burning  her  dwelling,  ' '  She  has  seven  sons  in  the  rebel  service. "  When 
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hostilities  commenced,  Dr.  Brevard  entered  the  army  as  a  surgeon, 
his  brothers  being  officers  in  the  line.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
fall  of  Charleston  in  1780.  Keturning  to  North  Carolina,  he  soon  died 
from  the  effects  of  disease  contracted  in  the  service.  He  lies  buried 
in  the  church-yard  of  Hopewell  Congregation,  twelve  miles  from  Char- 
lotte, but  there  is  no  stone  to  designate  the  spot.  He  thought  clearly, 
felt  deeply,  wrote  well,  resisted  bravely,  and  died  a  martyr  to  that  lib- 
erty none  loved  better  and  few  understood  so  well.* 

From  the  same  patriotic  lineage  on  the  maternal  side  came  the  Hon. 
Isaac  W.  Hayne,  the  present  learned  and  eloquent  attorney  general 
of  South  Carolina,  son  of  Col.  Isaac  Hayne,  who  was  hun-g  by  the  Brit- 
ish at  Charleston  in  1781.  His  brother,  Abram  Hayne  (grandfather 
of  the  late  Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  in- 
spector general  on  the  staff  of  General  Jackson  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
distinguished  for  his  gallantry),  perished  in  the  British  prison-ships 
about  the  same  time. 

After  the  sharp  engagement  at  Vera  Cruz,  referred  to  in  Chapter 
X.,  in  which  Dickinson  was  wounded,  the  impression  prevailed  that 
the  general-in-chief  intended  to  carry  the  city  by  assault.  Though 
still  suffering,  the  ardent  Carolinian  made  the  following  application, 
never  before  in  print : 

"  Camp  opposite  Vera  Cruz,  March  23d,  184T. 
"  General  John  A.  Quitman  : 

11  MY  DEAR  SIR,— I  am  informed  a  breaching  battery  near  the  rail- 
road will  be  opened  to-morrow,  and  that  it  is  possible  an  assault  may 
be  ordered  if  the  resistance  of  the  city  proves  obstinate.  Gen.  Patter- 
son is  of  opinion  that  the  forlorn  hope  which  usually  leads  the  assault 
will  be  composed  of  details  from  the  different  brigades ;  and  the  object 
of  this  note  is  to  solicit  the  honor  of  leading  the  detail  from  your  bri- 
gade. I  am  sufficiently  strong  for  such  a  duty,  and  the  only  risk  to 
me  from  my  wound  would  be  the  after  consequences,  and  those  not  se- 
rious. But  as  |  am  deliberately  determined,  even  if  it  risks  my  com- 
mission, to  accompany  any  such  command,  this  is  not  to  be  consider- 
ed, and  ought  to  be  left  to  myself.  I  will  go  as  a  volunteer  if  I  can 
not  as  an  officer.  I  sincerely  hope,  sir,  that  you  may  favor  my  re- 
quest, and  that  it  would  prove  agreeable  to  those  I  seek  to  command. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  honor  of  your  brigade  shall  not  suffer  in  my 
hands." 

Disappointed  in  this  hope  of  distinction  by  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
the  wounded  soldier  addressed  another  note  to  Gen.  Quitman.  The 
allusion  to  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  mar- 
ried not  quite  two  years,  will  touch  every  manly  heart : 

"  DEAR  GENERAL, — Colonel  Butler  has  informed  me  that  you  made 
favorable  mention  of  my  name  in  your  report  of  the  affair  of  the  llth 
ult.  I  would  be  muck  gratified,  indeed,  if  you  would  favor  me  with 
a  copy  of  it  as  a  record  of  my  first  battle.  I  would  desire  it  more  es- 
pecially for  my  wife,  who  is  in  ill  health,  and  suffering  far  more  on 
account  of  my  absence  than  I  could  have  anticipated.  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  send  by  a  friend  a  package  to  my  wife,  and  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  let  me  have  the  copy  to-day." 

*  Review  of  Foote's  Early  History  of  North  Carolina. 
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At  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  But- 
ler, while  leading  his  regiment  to  the  charge,  Dickinson  was  shot 
through  the  leg.  The  wound  was  not  considered  dangerous,  "but,  de- 
bilitated by  his  previous  suffering  and  chafing  at  confinement,  he  final- 
ly succumbed,  and  his  impatient  spirit  took  its  flight  amid  the  roar 
and  crash  of  the  assault  upon  Chapultepec.  As  Butler  died,  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  Palmetto  banner  borne  onward  where  the  "blows  fell 
thickest  and  heaviest,"  so  Dickinson  expired  at  the  moment  that  the 
same  flag  waved  in  triumph  on  the  brow  of  Chapultepec.  An  appro- 
priate close  for  the  eventful  drama  of  a  soldier's  life. 

Dickinson,  like  Butler,  was  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  straight 
as  an  Indian,  and  of  commanding  presence.  Butler  had  a  clear  blue 
eye,  features  chiseled  as  though  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  and  altogeth- 
er a  singularly  handsome  face.  Dickinson's  figure  was  cast  between 
that  of  Hercules  and  Apollo.  He  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and 
had  won  considerable  reputation  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Legislature. 
He  inherited  the  warm,  impulsive  temperament  of  his  father,  and  the 
deeper  enthusiasm  of  his  maternal  ancestry.  In  his  general  character 
he  was  more  impetuous  than  painstaking  and  persevering. 

Major  Gladden,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Palmettos  on 
the  fall  of  his  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel,  is  now  a  citizen  of  New 
Orleans.  He  participated  in  all  the  battles  with  his  regiment,  and 
conducted  it  to  the  heights  of  Chapultepec.  When  ordered  on  its 
summit  to  form  his  regiment,  he  laconically  replied,  "It  is  already 
formed"  It  had  plunged  through  a  morass,  exposed  to  a  terrific  fire, 
and  ascended  to  the  fortress,  without  firing  a  shot  or  breaking  its 
ranks.  He  led  the  regiment  in  the  terrible  assault  on  the  Belen,  car- 
rying its  consecrated  banner,  which  seemed  fatal  to  all  who  touched 
it,  until  he  fell  severely  wounded. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1847,  a  public  meeting  was  called  in  Charles- 
ton to  pay  a  fitting  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  Palmettos  that  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Many  of  the  names  that  figured  at  the  meeting  are 
historical,  closely  associated  with  the  trials  of  the  war  of  independ- 
ence :  Johnson,  Hayne,  Hutchinson,  Pringle,  De  Saussure,  Peron- 
neau,  Huger,  Rutledge,  Gadsden,  Furman,  Pinckney,  Heyward,  Gail- 
lard,  Ravenel,  Grayson,  Aiken,  Holmes,  Carew,  Petigru,  Schnierle, 
Ashe,  Bryan,  Strobel,  King,  Magrath,  Rhett,  Brisbane,  Elmore,  Moise, 
Rose,  Connor,  Porter,  Edmunston,  Cogdell,  and  others. 

In  reporting  a  series  of  strong  resolutions  (particularly  one  pledg- 
ing Carolina  to  provide  for  the  families  of  her  glorious  dead,  if  desti- 
tute, which,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  carried  out),  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Hayne, 
attorney  general,  after  a  graphic  recital  of  the  achievements  of  the 
regiment  and  a  touching  encomium  on  Butler  and  Dickinson,  thus 
referred  to  some  of  the  younger  officers : 

"I  leave  the  filling  up  of  the  picture  to  those  more  fitted  for  the 
task.  I  will  merely  add  that  the  blood  of  the  '  Game  Cock'*  has 
proved  game  in  the  third  generation  ;  that  the  name  of  De  Saussure 
again  becomes  historic ;  that  Blanding,  Dunovant,  and  MofTatt,  fa- 
miliar already  in  our  ears,  are  henceforth  household  words  ;  that  the 
Cantey  courage  again  becomes  proverbial.  I  must  be  permitted,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Hayne.  "  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  of  private  friendship  to 
*  The  Revolutionary  title  of  General  Sumpter. 
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one  not  unworthy  of  public  regard.  Lieutenant  Shubrick,  U.  S.  N., 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  is  found  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  a  private  in  the  regiment  of  his  native  state.  Late  of  the 
squadron  of  the  Gulf,  tired  of  inactivity,  he  returned  to  Charleston 
and  applied  to  government  for  permission  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
army.  He  was  allowed  to  report  himself  to  Commodore  Perry,  and, 
if  his  services  were  not  required,  he  had  permission  to  serve  where  he 
pleased.  On  his  way  to  Mexico  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  death  of  Midshipman  Shubrick,  who  fell  by  his  gun  in 
the  siege.  Commodore  Perry  retained  him  on  duty  until  after  his 
capture  of  Tuspan.  We  then  find  him  under  the  walls  of  Mexico  in 
the  staff"  of  Gen.  Shields,  where  his  horse  was  killed  under  him ;  aft- 
erward fighting  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  the  Palmettos.  His  con- 
duct was  worthy  of  his  lineage.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  grandfa- 
ther in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  of  his  father  in  the  war  of  1812 ; 
the  same  spirit  which  gave  five  gallant  uncles  of  the  same  name  to  the 
service  of  their  country. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  said  the  eloquent  speaker,  "I  feel  peculiarly 
gratified  that  South  Carolina  has  sustained  herself.  I  was  for  ten 
years  an  exile  from  her  soil ;  and  I  learned  that,  beyond  her  bor- 
ders, there  were  those  who  affected  to  consider  her  courage  as  rather 
in  words  than  deeds.  A  few  years  ago,  in  the  phrensy  of  party  ex- 
citement, there  was  a  huge  device  originated  somewhere  in  Ohio  —  a 
mighty  ball  in  the  shape  of  a  balloon ;  it  took  its  course  down  the 
great  rivers ;  was  received  in  processions  at  all  the  principal  towns ; 
thence  from  New  Orleans  by  Mobile  to  Montgomery,  and  on  to 
Georgia.  It  passed  through  some  ten  states  of  this  Union,  and  was 
paraded  as  a_party  pageant  in  the  great  contest  of  1840.  On  it  were 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  different  states  of  this  confederacy,  with  eu- 
logistic mottoes  deemed  appropriate  to  each.  And  among  these  was, 
*  SOUTH  CAROLINA  —  Hemp  for  traitors.'  Through  ten  states  this 
passed — '  rolled1  was  the  expression — hailed  with  loud  huzzas.  Sir, 
the  '  treason'  of  South  Carolina  is  to  be  read  in  the  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Churubusco. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  same  party  symbol  there  was  inscribed, 
in  juxtaposition  to  South  Carolina,  another  name  and  another  motto, 
"MASSACHUSETTS — Ever  Faithful."  Was  her  faith  evinced,  only  a 
few  weeks  since,  when  her  Major  General  Howe  proclaimed  the  war 
sinful,  and  refused  to  pay  military  honors  to  the  remains  of  the  gal- 
lant Lincoln,  who  fell  at  Buena  Vista?" 

At  a  very  lai'ge  political  meeting  in  Mississippi  in  1840,  shortly 
after  the  passage  down  the  river  of  this  "mighty  ball,"  the  American 
flag  was  displayed,  with  all  the  stars  brightly  burning  on  it  but  the 
star  of  South  Carolina,  which  was  so  dim  as  to  appear  that  it  was 
about  to  be  blotted  out.  Underneath  that  dim  star  was  the  coat  of 
arms  of  South  Carolina — a  coil  of  rope  substituted  for  her  proud 
palmetto,  and  the  words,  "  Hemp  for  traitors." 

"I  was  standing  near  QUITMAN,"  writes  a  friend,  who  was  then 
acting  with  the  Whig  party,  "when  this  banner  passed.  His  coun- 
tenance grew  terrible.  He  made  a  movement  as  though  he  was 
about  to  spring  upon  the  flag  and  tear  it  to  pieces.  I  made  a  hasty 
step  toward  him  to  recall  him  to  himself.  Dr.  Otts  approached  him 
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at  that  instant  for  the  same  purpose.  He  looked  me  in  the  face,  and 
seeing  how  deeply  the  sight  of  such  a  flag  disgusted  and  pained  me, 
he  became  more  calm,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  the  immense  audience 
assembled  to  hear  the  renowned  Prentiss,  their  orator  on  the  occa- 
sion. But  with  all  his  art,  and  sarcasm,  and  denunciation,  and  pan- 
egyrics on  the  Union,  he  could  not  remove  the  wide-spread  disgust 
that  repulsive  flag  had  produced  in  the  popular  mind."  Excited  by 
partisanship  and  pageantry,  the  people,  nevertheless,  remembered 
South  Carolina ;  her  Rutledge,  the  elected  dictator  of  a  free  people ; 
her  Pinckney,  author  of  the  memorable  words,  "Millions  for  de- 
fense— not  a  cent  for  tribute;"  her  Laurens's,  father  and  son;  her 
Haynes,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  and  in  the  prison-ships  for  the 
common  liberty ! 

I  can  not  close  this  sketch  of  the  Palmetto  regiment  without  the 
following  reference  to  the  late  lamented  Preston  S.  Brooks,  the  friend 
and  comrade  of  Quitman.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  C.  II.  Suber,  Esq., 
of  South  Carolina. 

"  Washington,  August  7th,  1856. 

"MR.  EDITOR, — Yesterday  our  immediate  representative  in  Con- 
gress, Hon.  P.  S.  Brooks,  completed  his  37th  year,  and  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  one  of  a  pleasant  party  of  his  friends  assembled  to 
dine  with  him  on  the  occasion.  The  party  consisted  of  Judge  But- 
ler, General  Lane,  General  Quitman,  Colonel  Davis,  secretary  of 
war,  Judge  Douglas,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Bocock,  Clingman,  and 
myself.  Colonels  Brooks,  Orr,  and  Keitt  mess  together,  and  live 
very  handsomely.  I  do  not  remember  when  I  passed  a  few  hours  of 
more  pleasure  ;  and  while  at  the  table  an  incident  unexpectedly  oc- 
curred, which  to  relate  is  the  object  of  this  communication.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  feast  General  Quitman  rose,  and  in  behalf  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Holmes  County,  Mississippi,  presented  Colonel  Brooks  a 
beautiful  cane,  and  uttered  at  the  time  a  few  remarks,  with  which  all 
present  were  so  pleasingly  impressed,  that  I  appealed  to  him  to  fur- 
nish me  with  an  abstract  of  what  he  had  said  for  publication,  where 
the  constituents  of  Colonel  Brooks  may  read  the  judgment  of  a  vete- 
ran warrior  of  the  man  who  bears  in  honor  the  flag  of  the  old  *  96' 
district. 

* '  General  Quitman  rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :  '  I 
ask  permission  of  the  gentlemen  present  to  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  a  duty  with  which  I  have  been  charged  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Holmes  County,  Mississippi.  It  is  to  present  my  friend,  who 
sits  at  the  head  of  the  table,  this  beautiful  cane,  with  the  approving 
resolutions  which  accompany  their  gift.  Captain  Brooks  (for  I  pre- 
fer the  title  which  brings  back  to  memory  my  association  with  you  in 
the  service  of  our  country),  this  cane  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  a 
committee  of  citizens  of  Holmes  County,  Mississippi,  as  a  token  of 
respect  and  approval,  accompanied  by  the  following  resolutions : 

"  'Lexington,  Miss.,  July  4. — At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Holmes  County,  held  in  Sojcial  Hall,  on  motion,  Colonel  Otho  W. 
Bealle  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  F.  C.  Adams  requested  to  act  as 
secretary.  The  chairman  requested  James  M.  Haynes,  Esq.,  to  ex- 
plain the  object  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Haynes  arose,  and  saicl  that  the 
meeting,  according  to  previous  notice,  had  been  called  to  take  into 
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consideration  the  propriety  of  presenting  to  the  Hon.  Preston  S. 
Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  a  walking-cane,  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, for  caning  that  vile  abolitionist  and  foul-mouthed  slanderer, 
Suraner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  on  the  22d  of 
May  last. 

"  'On  motion  of  James  M.  Haynes,  Esq.,  a  committee  of  three 
were  appointed,  consisting  of  James  H.  Haynes,  John  M.  West,  and 
Fleet  C.  Mercer,  to  report  suitable  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense 
of  this  meeting.  The  committee,  after  a  few  minutes,  reported  the 
following,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  'Resolved,  1.  That  we  approve  of  and  fully  indorse  the  conduct 
of  Hon.  P.  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  in  inflicting  the  well-mer- 
ited chastisement  upon  Charles  Sumner,  a  senator  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

"  *  Resolved,  2.  That  as  a  testimonial  of  our  regard  for  the  Hon. 
P.  S.  Brooks,  we  present  to  him  a  cane  with  suitable  inscriptions. 

"  '  Resolved,  3.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  forward 
the -cane  to  .our  distinguished  representative,  the  Hon.  John  A. 
Quitman,  to  be  presented  in  our  name  to  the  Hon.  P.  S.  Brooks. 

"  '  Resolved,  4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
General  Quitman,  to  be  presented  with  the  cane. 

"  'On  motion,  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  W. 
Thomas,  J.  D.  M'Farland,  and  Jesse  Broadway,  were  appointed  to 
receive  contributions  to  pay  for  said  walking-cane. 

"  '  On  motion,  John  M.  West,  the  Hon.  Madison  M'Afee,  James 
W.  Grace,  and  James  M.  Haynes,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  3d  and  4th  resolutions. 

"  ' Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  Hon.  Madison  M'Afee  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  his  promptitude  in  having  a  suitable  cane  prepared 
to  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  P.  S.  Brooks,  and  that  great  iredit  is 
due  him  for  the  taste  he  has  displayed  in  the  inscription  upon  the 
cane. 

"  '  On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

"  'OTHO  W.  BEALLE,  President. 

"  '  F..  C.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 

"  '  Sir.  the  approval  of  such  men  should  be  a  full  compensation  for 
the  abuse  which  has  from  certain  quarters  been  heaped  on  your 
head.  In  point  of  character,  intelligence,  and  high  and  refined  sense 
of  honor,  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  associated  with  these  reso- 
lutions have  no  superiors.  You  may  justly  be  proud  of  their  approval 
of  your  conduct.  They  have  honored  me  by  selecting  me  as  the  or- 
gan of  this  presentation  to  yourself.  I  know  that  their  gift  is  bestow- 
ed upon  one  who  is  worthy  of  it — one  who  is  incapable  of  a  dishonor- 
able act.  I  recall  to  mind  the  young  and  almost  beardless  officer  who, 
when  captain  in  the  gallant  Palmetto  Regiment  in  Mexico  while  under 
my  command,  was  remarkable  for  his  gallantry  and  for  the  performance 
of  every  duty  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field,  sharing  with  his  men  the 
privations  of  both  spheres ;  nor  can  I  forget,  sir,  that  in  the  last  bloody 
fields  of  that  campaign  the  blood  of  four  of  your  kinsmen  flowed  to 
secure  the  brilliant  victories  of  our  arms;  or  that  in  the  last  terrible 
charge  on  the  Garita  de  Belen  your  nearest  surviving  kinsman  gal- 
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lantly  fell  within  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy.  I  will  not  now 
dwell  upon  the  sad  recollections  of  those  events.  I  will  only  add  that 
I  unite  with  my  friends  of  Holmes  County  in  their  high  estimate. of 
you  personally,  and  also  in  their  approval  of  the  honorable  and  proper 
sentiments  which  actuated  you  in  vindicating  the  honor  of  your  state 
and  the  character  of  your  venerable  relative  upon  the  occasion  to 
which  they  refer.' 

"Col.  Brooks,  accepting  the  gift,  said  that  his  feelings  would  not 
permit  him  then  to  respond  to  what  had  been  addressed  to  him,  but 
he  would  reply  by  letter  when  he  could  better  command  his  thoughts. 
His  reply  to  General  Quitman  (a  copy  of  which  was  kindly  furnished 
me)  is  as  follows : 

u  '  House  of  Representatives,  August  7th,  1856. 

"  'MY  DEAR  GENERAL, — I  could  not  trust  myself  yesterday  to  re- 
ply to  your  kind  and  complimentary  remarks  upon  presenting  to  me 
the  beautiful  cane  w.hich  my  friends  of  Holmes  County,  Mississippi, 
had  commissioned  you  to  present  in  their  name. 

"  'Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would  have  replied  on  the  in- 
stant to  your  address,  but  I  was  not  ordinarily  situated. 

"'Yesterday  was  my  birth-day.  The  morning  had  been  devoted 
to  a  successful  effort  to  restore  amicable  relations  between  two  gentle- 
men, each  of  whom  have  qualities  which  endear  them  to  their  friends 
and  make  them  valuable  citizens  of  any  community. 

"  'My  heart  was  full  with  the  feeling  that,  in  connection  with  oth- 
ers, I  had  contributed  to  do  good  on  a  day  so  interesting  to  myself. 
This  was  the  mood  in  which  you  found  me,  and  when  "  my  old  com- 
mander," under  whose  eye  I  had  served  in  a  foreign  land,  presented 
a  testimonial  of  approval  from  strangers,  and  expressed  words  of  com- 
pliment to  me  as  a  man,  as  a  soldier,  and  a  representative,  I  could 
find  no  words  to  speak  in  the  tumult  of  feeling  which  possessed  me. 

"  '  I  now  request  you  to  tender  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
those  you  represent,  and  accept  yourself  assurances  of  my  profound- 
est  esteem  and  affectionate  regard.  P.  S.  BROOKS. 

" '  General  Quitman.' 

"  His  calm,  dignified,  and  chivalric  bearing  throughout  the  whole 
excitement  growing  out  of  the  chastisement  of  Senator  Sumner  has 
won  for  Col.  Brooks  'golden  opinions  from  all  classes  of  people,'  but 
to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  his  gallant  chief  in  other  days,  who  has 
closely  watched  his  every  step  under  these  most  trying  circumstances, 
is  the  highest  possible  testimonial  of  the  correctness  of  his  course. 

"  His  constituents  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  representa- 
tive. C.  H.  S." 


ADVENTURES  IN  MEXICO. 

General  M'Laurin  to  J.  F.  H.  Clalborne. 

"  Jackson,  Mississippi,  July  IGth,  I860. 

"Your  note  of  the  5th  instant,  containing  memoranda  found  among 
General  Quitman's  papers  in  relation  to  the  little  party  which  went 
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from  Covington  County  to  Mexico  in  the  winter  of  1847  and  attach- 
ed themselves  to  his  command,  and  of  which  you  make  inquiries,  etc., 
has  been  received. 

"In  the  month  of  January,  1847,  a  party  of  nine  young  men,  all 
of  us  then  residing  in  Covington  County,  in  this  state,  determined  to 
go  to  Mexico  at  their  own  expense,  to  engage  in  the  exciting  events 
then  transpiring.  At  New  Orleans  we  provided  ourselves  with  com- 
plete suits  of  uniform  for  private  soldiers ;  also  a  rifle  apiece  of  the 
ordinary  Kentucky  make,  but  of  the  best  quality,  with  all  the  accoutre- 
ments we  conceived  necessary  for  efficient  service,  such  as  bowie- 
knives,  revolvers,  etc.,  together  with  a  box  of  superior  medicines,  and 
written  directions  for  their  use,  for  most  of  the  diseases  consequent 
upon  the  climate  and  life  we  were  about  to  enter  upon,  prepared  by 
our  friend  Dr.  E.  D.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans.  We  then  embarked 
for  Tampico,  the  rendezvous  of  the  American  army  previous  to  the 
attack  on  Vera  Cruz.  We  landed  at  Tampico  on  the  28th  of  Janu- 
ary, where  General  Quitman  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  with  his 
command  of  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  regiments,  under  the  com- 
mand respectively  of  Col.  Jackson  and  Col.  Coffee.  On  the  day  after 
our  arrival  I  reported  our  presence  to  Gen.  Quitman,  who  had  known 
most  of  us  at  home,  and  who  evinced  every  mark  of  pleasure  and  de- 
light at  our  course,  and  immediately  accepted  our  offer  to  attach  our- 
selves to  his  command,  and  at  the  same  time  assured  us  that  he 
would  use  every  effort  to  make  our  position  as  pleasant  as  possible — 
all  of  which  he  redeemed  beyond  the  pledge.  On  the  22d  of  Februa- 
ry, at  the  suggestion  of  General  Quitman,  and  by  consent  of  Colonel 
Jackson,  our  little  rifle  squad  connected  ourselves  to  Company  <D,' 
of  the  1st  Georgia  regiment  (musketry),  which  company  was,  for  the 
most  part,  composed  of  well  educated  and  intelligent  young  men  of 
the  city  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Davis,  who, 
though  a  tailor,  as  Gen.  Quitman  frequently  remarked,  was  every  inch 
a  man  and  a  soldier. 

"  General  Quitman's  command  remained  in  their  quarters  at  Tam- 
pico until  the  7th  or  8th  of  March,  when  his  and  General  Shields's 
command  were  taken  aboard  the  steamer  New  Orleans,  and  reach- 
ed the  point  of  rendezvous  of  Gen.  Scott's  division  at  Point  Lizardo, 
some  18  or  20  miles  south  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  9th  of  March  about 
noon.  Ours  was  the  last  of  that  division  that  was  expected  to  arrive, 
except  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  which  had  been  detained  by  ad- 
verse winds.  About  4  o'clock  P.M.,  at  a  given  signal,  the  whole  fleet 
containing  that  well-appointed  army  raised  steam  and  hoisted  sail, 
and  in  two  hours  were  greeted  by  the  castle  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  and 
the  heavy  artillery  on  the  main  land  guarding  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  a 
calm,  clear,  beautiful  evening,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  disappearing 
behind  Mt.  Orizaba,  beyond  Vera  Cruz,  the  landing  of  General  Scott's 
command  commenced  some  four  miles  below  the  city.  Gen.  Quit- 
man's command  landed  and  *  formed'  on  the  shore  just  at  dark,  in 
which  ground  we  slept  with  our  arms  at  hand.  About  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  while  I  was  lying  in  the  calm  moonlight  on  my  blanket 
on  the  sand-beach  with  a  high  fever  on  me,  and  awake,  and  when  all 
around  was  as  still  as  if  all  mankind  were  at  peace  with  each  other, 
a  picket-guard  gave  an  alarm,  and  in  an  instant  line  on  line  of  arm- 
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ed  men,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  through  the  dim  light,  were  in 
position  and  ready  for  any  foe. 

"Next  day  General  Quitman's  command  remained  on  the  beach 
where  they  landed.  During  that  day  the  South  Carolina  regiment 
landed,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Butler,  and  were  placed  under 
Gen.  Quitman. 

"That  evening,  I  think  it  was,  Gen.  Quitman  was  ordered  to  leave 
his  position.  And  that  night  the  new  recruits  (the  South  Carolini- 
ans and  our  little  squad  of  Mississippians)  began  to  taste  the  first  re- 
alities of  a  soldier's  life,  by  having  to  cut  their  way  through  dense 
chapparal.  By  next  morning  they  reached  near  the  point  occupied 
by  General  Pillow  the  day  before,  who  was  ordered  to  fall  back,  and 
Gen.  Quitman  ordered  to  occupy  the  same  ground. 

"I  will  here  remark  that  Mr.  Jasper  M'Donald,  son  of  Governor 
M'Donald,  of  Georgia,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  'Mississippi  rifle,' 
attached  himself  to  our  little  rifle  squad  at  Tampico,  and  continued 
with  us.  And  I  would  farther  remark,  that  Capt.  Davis  refused  to 
let  me  march  with  his  company  that  night  in  consequence  of  my  at- 
tack of  fever,  and  ordered  Mr.  Wm.  Laird,  one  of  our  mess,  to  remain 
with  me  on  the  beach,  where  one  of  each  mess  in  each  regiment  was 
left  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  baggage. 

"Shortly  after  Col.  Jackson,  with  the  Georgia  regiment,  had 
taken  possession  of  some  temporary  trenches  made  by  General  Pillow 
on  the  day  previous,  a  party  of  Mexicans  in  considerable  strength 
came  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  and  opened  a  harmless  fire 
upon  that  regiment.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  M'Donald  and  the  squad 
of  Mississippians,  Col.  Jackson  gave  them  permission  to  go  without 
any  officer  to  a  point  on  the  sand-hills  within  efficient  range  and 
commence  war  on  '  their  own  hook  ;'  this  they  quickly  put  into  exe- 
cution. But  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  Gen.  Quitman,  who,  it  seems,  had  given  orders  that  no  shot  should 
be  fired  without  his  express  orders,  but  this  order  had  not  been  deliv- 
ered to  Col.  Jackson.  Gen.  Quitman  was  soon  upon  the  ground,  and 
stopped  the  sport ;  but  the  matter  was  soon  explained  by  Col.  Jack- 
son, and  Gen.  Quitman  himself  ordered  the  '  rifles'  and  some  fifteen 
of  Capt.  Davis's  company  to  go  to  another  point  and  attack  the  Mexi- 
cans. This  party  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Davis,  and  numbered 
twenty-three,  besides  Capt.  Davis ;  but  before  they  reached  the  point 
designated,  while  passing  the  sharp  crest  of  a  sand-hill,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  another  party  of  Mexicans  on  their  flank,  at  some  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  distant.  This  was  answered  by  Capt.  Davis ;  and 
Gen.  Quitman,  though  on  foot,  was  soon  upon  the  ground,  and  or- 
dered them  to  fight  it  out  where  they  stood.  The  Mexicans  being  in 
considerable  strength,  divided  into  companies  of  some  fifty,  by  firing 
and  falling  back  kept  up  an  incessant  roll,  showing  generally  but  a 
part  of  their  persons  above  the  sharp  apex  of  the  opposite  ridge. 
After  this  little  fight  had  lasted  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes, 
and  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Lott,  of  the  Mississippi  squad,  Mr.  M'Donald,  and 
some  six  or  eight  others  were  hors  de  combat,  Gen.  Quitman,  whose 
entire  person  had  been  exposed  to  the  Mexican  fire  most  of  this  time, 
ordered  up  Lieut.  Col.  Dickerson  and  two  companies  of  the  South 
Carolina  regiment.  Col.  Dickerson  was  badly  wounded  almost  as 
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soon  as  he  reached  the  ground ;  the  fight  continued  some  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  after  their  arrival,  when  the  Mexicans  retired,  and  several 
ponies  and  other  trophies  were  secured  by  the  victors.  These  particu- 
lars I  got  from  the  actors  and  eye-witnesses,  and  among  them  Gen. 
Quitman,  who  frequently  assured  me  that  the  little  squad  of  Missis- 
sippians  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  their  state  on  that  occasion, 
which  was  as  warm  while  it  lasted  as  need  be,  as  not  a  single  one  of 
Capt.  Davis's  little  command  escaped  without  a  brush  or  a  wound 
from  a  Mexican  ball. 

"Some  ten  or  twelve  of  those  who  were  wounded  were  placed  in 
hospital  near  the  scene  of  the  fight  (which  occurred  on  Thursday), 
and  all  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  when,  on  Saturday  night,  by  an  un- 
feeling, or  rather  brutal  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson,  the  wound- 
ed were  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  house  they  were  in  to  a 
house  some  mile  or  two  off,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  let  this  Gen. 
Patterson  occupy  the  house  for  his  head-quarters  (Gen.  Scott's  and 
Gen.  Quitman's  head-quarters  were  in  their  marquees  upon  the  sand)  ; 
the  weather  at  night  was  very  warm.  Mr.  M 'Donald  and  others, 
whose  wounds  were  among  the  worst,  refused  to  be  removed;  but 
after  the  officer  who  had  been  ordered  to  make  the  removal  informed 
Gen.  Patterson  of  this  refusal,  it  was  agreed  that  some  of  those  who 
were  most  dangerously  wounded  should  remain  until  near  daylight 
the  next  morning  (Sunday),  when  the  atmosphere  would  be  cooler, 
and  the  removal  took  place  at  that  time,  by  four  men  carrying  each 
one  of  the  wounded  in  a  blanket ;  this  removal,  however,  irritated 
Mr.  Lett's  wound,  which  was  in  the  thigh.  A  high  fever  supervened 
in  an  hour  or  two — the  wounded  thigh  began  to  swell — that  night 
mortification  commenced,  and  at  four  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  he 
died.  This  removal  retarded  the  recovery  of  many  of  the  others  who 
were  wounded — but  they  did  recover.  I  may  be  wrong  in  thus  de- 
nouncing General  Patterson,  but  I  can  not  think  so — I  wish  I  could. 
Mr.  Thos.  J.  Lott  was  about  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  was  ut- 
terly incapable  of  fear,  and,  like  nearly  all  truly  brave  men,  he  was 
generous  and  obliging,  often  to  a  fault.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
your  old  friend,  Joseph  M'Afee,  Sen.,  of  Covington  County,  now 
dead  for  many  years,  and  the  nephew  of  Joseph  M'Afee,  Jun.,  late 
senator  from  that  county,  and  of  Madison  M'Afee,  our  late  pop- 
ular auditor  of  popular  accounts,  and  the  cousin  of  your  friend,  Col. 
John  Watts,  a  former  senator  from  that  county  also. 

"The  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  progressed.  Gen.  Scott  closed  his  lines 
around  the  city.  Communication  with  it  was  cut  off  by  land  and  by 
sea,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry.  About  the  23d  or 
24th  of  March  Gen.  Scott  made  his  last  demand  on  the  city  to  sur- 
render, which,  being  refused,  he  gave  them  warning  that  at  a  certain 
hour  he  would  open  his  batteries  upon  the  city  ;  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  he  commenced  a  brisk  and  effective  cannonade,  which  was  an- 
swered by  fifty  guns  to  his  one.  This  grand  display  continued  for 
near  three  days. 

"  The  day  after  it  began  my  health  had  improved,  so  that  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler,  of  the  regular  army  (a  man  as  remarkable  for  his  kindness  of 
heart  as  he  is  distinguished  in  his  profession),  who  had  been  my  phy- 
sician, permitted  me  to  rejoin  my  company.  On  the  27th  General 
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Quitman  informed  me  that  lie  had  received  instructions  from  head- 
quarters, that,  if  the  city  did  not  capitulate  before  that  time,  at  one 
o'clock  next  morning  the  whole  American  army  would  be  ordered. to 
the  attack.  But  the  carnage  and  bloodshed  consequent  upon  such  an 
assault  was  averted  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  agreement 
to  surrender  by  the  enemy.  On  the  29th  the  city  was  formally  sur- 
rendered. 

"  This  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  cost  the  American  army  but  seventeen 
lives  lost  by  Mexican  missiles,  but  hundreds  by  the  climate  and  ex- 
posed life  of  the  soldier.  Not  one  of  our  little  squad  but  what  was 
more  or  less  sick,  and  continued  so  until  after  we  arrived  at  home. 

"About  the  1st  of  April  Gen.  Quitman  was  ordered  to  advance 
upon  Alvarado  to  take  that  place,  and  secure  as  many  horses  as  pos- 
sible to  enable  Gen.  Scott  to  move  into  the  interior:  the  result  of 
that  expedition  is  a  matter  of  history.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  much 
disappointment  was  expressed  by  the  whole  command,  when,  about 
eighteen  miles  above  Alvarado,  word  was  received  that  the  place  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  Mexican  soldiery  (some  three  thousand  in 
number),  and  the  place  had  surrendered  to  the  navy.  The  disap- 
pointment expressed  by  General  Quitman's  command  (the  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama  regiments)  was  not  at  losing  the 
horses,  but  at  losing  a  chance  for  a  respectable  fight,  his  command  be- 
ing about  fifteen  hundred. 

"After  our  return  from  Alvarado  Gen.  Quitman  took  up  quarters 
on  the  plain  south  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  only  water  we 
could  get  to  drink  was  procured  by  digging  some  three  feet  into  the 
loose  sand,  when  the  brackish  sea- water  percolated  through,  and  af- 
forded us  an  abundant  supply,  though  very  warm  and  disagreeable. 
This  water  excited  that  terrible  scourge  of  armies,  the  diarrhoea.  The 
Georgians  and  Alabamians  were  acclimated,  and  had  learned  to  be 
prudent  in  their  diet.  The  Mississippians,  as  we  were  called,  were 
all  sick,  but  no  more  of  us  died ;  but  the  South  Carolinians  suffered 
exceedingly,  from  three  to  nine  dying  every  day  from  the  time  we 
returned  from  Alvarado  until  we  left  for  home. 

"General  Quitman,  at  this  time,  was  confident  that  no  more  act- 
ive service  would  be  had  by  the  American  army  that  summer,  and  he 
was  confident  that  after  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  and  the  fall  of 
Vera  Cruz  the  war  was  virtually  closed.  This  opinion  was  at  that 
time  generally  entertained  both  by  the  American  army  in  Mexico 
and  by  the  people  at  home.  So  with  this  prospect  of  an  unevent- 
ful life  in  Mexico,  and  the  wretched  health  of  nearly  all  of  us,  we  de- 
termined to  return  home ;  and,  through  the  kindness  of  Gen.  Quit- 
man, we  procured  passage  in  the  American  store-ship  'America,' 
commanded  by  one  Joseph  P.  Levy.  We  went  on  board  about  the 
13th,  together  with  some  150  invalid  soldiers  on  deck,  and  some 
thirty,  mostly  invalid  officers,  in  the  cabin.  We  paid  for  cabin  pas- 
sage one  dollar  per  day,  and  after  a  passage  of  nineteen  days  we 
landed  at  New  Orleans.'  The  captain  having  by  that  time  sold  out, 
at  more  than  California  prices,  a  large  lot  of  his  private  stores,  such 
as  brandy,  whisky,  cigars,  etc. ,  which  speculation  and  quick,  trip  was 
duly  reported  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  cabin  passengers  to 
Col. ,  of  the  commissary  department,  on  our  arrival  in  New  Or- 
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leans,  who  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  whole  story  told,  but  gave  Captain 
Levy  permission  to  retire  from  the  American  service. 

"I  have  extended  this  communication  much  beyond  what  I  intend- 
ed, but  I  do  not  wish  to  close  without  a  slight  tribute  to  real  worth 
where  it  is  due.  While  I  lay  sick,  before  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Dr.  Cuyler  directed  Mr.  M'Kenzie  to  procure  certain  articles  of  food, 
etc.,  suited  to  my  condition.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  sought  for  them  at  all  the 
sutlers'  booths,  but  could  not  find  them.  He  then  went  to  the  quarter- 
master's department.  He  was  told  by  the  clerks  that  the  things  he 
wished  were  there,  but  were  difficult  to  come  at.  He  told  them  that 
Dr.  Cuyler  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  his  friend's  recovery  that 
these  things  should  be  obtained.  This  made  no  impression  upon  them. 
He  came  back  and  told  Dr.  Cuyler  of  his  failure,  who  started  him  on 
a  second  search,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before,  until  he  reach- 
ed the  quarter-master's  department  again,  where  he  became  very  im- 
portunate, and  the  clerks  were  about  to  put  him  out,  when  Captain 
Irwin,  the  chief  of  that  department  in  Gen.  Scott's  division,  entered, 
and  by  accident  overheard  a  part  of  this  conversation.  He  called 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  to  him,  heard  his  requests,  and  demanded  of  the  clerks 
if  these  things  were  there.  They  said  they  were,  but  very  difficult  to 
get  at.  Captain  Irwin  ordered  them  to  get  the  articles,  and  never  to 
let  him  hear  of  a  soldier  applying  for  any  thing  and  being  refused 
under  such  circumstances;  that  difficulty  of  access  must  never  be 
given  as  an  excuse  for  not  furnishing  any  article  in  that  department. 
This  produced  the  articles  in  a  few  minutes.  While  the  clerks  were 
thus  engaged,  he  told  Mr.  M'Kenzie  thaj  hereafter,  when  any  thing 
was  wanting  in  that  department,  he  must  not  hesitate  to  come  directly 
to  him,  be  it  ever  so  small,  and  if  it  was  to  be  had  he  should  have  it. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  least  of  the  thousand  good  offices  of  Captain 
Irwin  to  the  sick  soldiers  on  that  line,  and  he  should  have  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

"The  names  of  this  little  party  of  Covington  County  boys  are, 
Daniel  C.  M'Kenzie,  George  W.  Steele,  Arthur  Lott,  Wm.  Laird, 
Wm.  Blair  Lord,  Laurin  Rankin  Magee,  Hugh  A.  M'Leod,  Thomas 
J.  Lott  (killed),  Cornelius  M 'Laurin. 

"Pardon  this  very  long  and  hasty  document,  prepared  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  in  one  day,  and  from  memory  alone.  Your  note  re- 
vived so  many  old  associations  that  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
dense and  say  what  I  wished  to.  This  has  not  been  written  with  the 
anticipation  that  it  will  be  published,  but  you  can  use  it  as  you  may 
choose  in  whole  or  in  part." 


E. 

The  following  beautiful  ballad  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
September,  1857.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  L.  A.  Bargie,  Esq.,  of 
Washington : 
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THE  TAKING  OF  THE  BELEN  GATE. 

BY  MUDIL  BEAIG. 

"Ix  is  an  aged  soldier, 

All  seamed  with  ghastly  scars — 
A  wreck  cast  up  on  the  beach  of  peace 

From  the  foaming  surge  of  wars. 
He  is  resting,  in  the  noontide, 

Beneath  a  beechen-tree, 
And  the  village  school-boys  gather  'round 

Or  clamber  on  his  knee ; 
For  they  love  the  good  old  soldier 

With  his  tales  of  the  long  ago, 
Of  the  battles  won  and  the  high  deeds  done 

On  the  plains  of  Mexico. 

"  'They  tell  me,  boys,  the  moments 

With  doubt  and  fear  are  rife, 
And  patriot-virtues  can  not  thrive 

In  the  air  of  civil  strife. 
But  it  matters  not ;  when  danger 

Assails  our  native  land, 
Mark  then  how  quickly  faction  flies, 

And  brave  souls  take  their  stand. 
A  freeman's  hardy  courage 

Needs  but  *.  foreign  foe ; 
And  so  we  proved  before  the  world 

In  the  war  with  Mexico. 
They  were  martyrs,  those  who  perished 

For  their  country's  trust  and  fame ; 
And  glorious  in  the  after  years 

Shall  be  each  sainted  name. 
They  were  strong  to  toil  and  suffer, 

They  were  strong  to  dare  and  bleed, 
They  were  hearts  sent  forth  from  the  hand  of  God, 

To  meet  the  time  of  need !' 

"The  eldest  of  the  children 

Is  a  noble,  fair-haired  boy, 
And  he  drinks  the  words  with  a  willing  ear 

And  a  kindling  smile  of  joy ; 
And  his  little  eyes  are  widened, 

As  at  a  trumpet's  call : 
'Now  tell  us  of  the  hottest  fight, 

And  the  bravest  deed  of  all.'  ' 

"  'Ah  !'  cries  the  old  man,  grimly, 

*  We  had  enough  to  do ; 
For  ne'er  unstained  with  native  gore 

The  starry  banner  flew ; 
But  we  owed  the  most  to  valor, 

And  the  least  to  favoring  fate, 
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At  the  taking  of  the  Belen  Pass, 
And  the  storming  of  the  Gate. 

" '  We  had  gone  through  fire  and  labor 

For  many  a  night  and  day, 
From  Palo  Alto's  mournful  field 

To  the  heights  of  Monterey. 
We  paused  at  Buena  Vista, 

Contreras  felt  our  blow, 
And  at  last  we  saw  the  distant  spires 

In  the  Vale  of  Mexico. 
"  'Chapultepec  is  taketT! 

Upon  her  ruined  walls 
A  huge  and  smoky  canopy, 

Like  a  shroud  of  horror,  falls. 
The  bee-like  swarms  that  clustered, 

For  life  and  home  to  strive, 
Are  routed  from  their  broken  halls 

Or  burned  within  their  hive. 
The  guns  that  woke  the  morning 

Are  dumb  beneath  our  tread, 
As  on  we  march,  in  serried  files, 

Through  a  desert  of  the  dead ! 

"  « All  faintly  in  the  distance 

Are  heard  the  foe's  alarms ; 
And  hot,  and  grimed  with  blood  and  dust, 

We  are  resting  on  our  arms. 
On  every  war-worn  visage, 

Stern  grief  with  triumph  blends ; 
For  each  has  sought  among  the  ranks 

And  missed  his  kin  or  friends. 
The  voices  that  were  dearest, 

We  ne'er  shall  hear  them  more ; 
Our  butchered  comrades  lie  behind, 

And  Vengeance  stalks  before. 

"  '  Well  may  we  halt  our  column, 

On  the  steep  so  dearly  won ; 
Much  has  been  dared,  and  much  is  gained, 

But  more  must  yet  be  done. 
Well  may  we  halt  our  column, 

To  catch  a  moment's  breath ; 
For  the  road  in  front  is  leading  o'er 

To  the  very  jaws  of  Death. 
"  'It  is  a  narrow  causeway 

Across  that  dark  morass, 
With  heavy  arches  frowning  down 

Upon  the  fearful  pass ; 
And  at  the  giant  portal 

The  City  takes  her  stand, 
Hurling  defiance  back  upon 

The  invaders  of  the  land. 
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Like  a  grim  and  surly  watch-dog 

Stares  forth  each  deep-mouthed  gun ; 
And  plumes,  and  helms,  and  burnished  steel 

Are  gleaming  in  the  sun. 
We  have  chased  the  wounded  tigress 

To  the  entrance  of  her  lair ; 
And,  mad  to  battle  for  her  young, 

She  turns  upon  us  there. 
And  loudly  rings  the  war-cry, 

And  wide  the  flags  are  cast, 
And  Mexico  will  make  this  hour 

Her  proudest,  or  her  last ; 
For  all  of  savage  valor, 

And  all  of  burning  hate, 
That  have  outlived  the  shocks  of  war, 

Are  at  the  Belen  Gate. 

"  «  HE  comes,  our  mighty  leader, 

Along  the  wasted  van ; 
There  is  no  heart  in  all  the  ranks 

That  does  not  love  that  man ! 
He  passes  'mid  the  columns ; 

And  it  is  a  glorious  sight 
To  see  him  form  them  for  the  fray, 

But  his  brow  is  dark  as  night. 
He  is  thinking  of  his  brave  ones, 

Who  sleep  the  eternal  sleep, 
Among  the  slaughtered  enemy, 

On  yonder  bloody  steep. 
He  is  thinking  of  the  succors, 

That  should  have  come  ere  now ; 
Such  thoughts  may  dim  the  brightest  eye, 

And  cloud  the  fairest  brow. 
But  he  gazes  o'er  the  causeway, 

And  he  hears  the  foeman's  cry ; 
And  the  old  stern  look  is  on  his  face, 

And  the  fire  is  in  his  eye._ 

"  *  "Forward !'  and  at  the  signal, 
Beneath  the  general's  glance, 
With  dauntless  mien  and  measured  tread 
The  lengthened  lines  advance. 

**  *  There  comes  a  blaze  of  lightning 

From  gate,  and  wall,  and  spire, 
As  though  the  city  had  put  on 

A  girdle  all  of  fire  ! 
There  comes  a  burst  of  thunder, 

As  though  the  teeming  earth 
Were  laboring  with  volcanic  throes, 

O'er  some  sulphureous  birth ! 
There  comes  a  pattering  shower 

Of  iron  down  the  pass, 
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'Neath  which  the  solid  masonry 
Is  chipped  like  broken  glass ! 

It  was  as  though  the  Demons 
Had  risen  'gainst  our  plan, 

And  brought  the  guns  of  hell  to  bear 
Upon  the  march  of  man ! 

"  'But  where  the  invading  army, 

That  stood  so  proudly  there  ? 
Has  it  all  so  soon  been  swept  away? 

Has  it  melted  into  air  ? 
No :  far  beneath  the  arches, 

At  the  signal  of  command, 
Protected  by  the  friendly  stone, 

Behold  each  little  band. 
But  onward,  ever  onward ! 

No  time  to  pause  or  doubt ! 
The  glancing  shot  that  skip  within 

Bespeak  the  storm  without. 
We  are  near  upon  our  foemen, 

We  can  count  their  fierce  array, 
The  bayonet  now  must  do  its  part, 

And  end  the  fearful  fray. 

"  '  "  Charge !"  and  we  break  from  cover, 
x  With  the  panther's  spring  and  yell ! 
Cannon  and  musket  from  the  gate 

Peal  back  the  challenge  well. 
And  now  a  bullet  strikes  me, 

And  I  stagger  to  my  knee ; 
While  past  me  rush,  in  headlong  race, 

The  champions  of  the  free. 
I  rise  and  totter  forward, 

Although  with  failing  breath ; 
For  who  would  follow  such  a  chase 

So  far,  and  miss  the  death-? 
The  smoke  has  covered  all  things 

In  its  darkest  battle-shroud, 
Save  where  yon  living  line  of  fire 

Lights  up  the  murky  cloud ; 
And  there  our  gallant  fellows 

Are  raging  in  the  strife, 
Before  that  stern  and  dangerous  Gate, 

Whose  toll  is  human  life ! 
They  are  chafing  like  the  billows 

Upon  a  midnight  shore, 
With  a  tempest  driving  on  behind, 

And  a  wall  of  rock  before ! 

*"I  see  our  gallant  chieftain 
In  the  hottest  of  the  fire ; 
I  see  our  soldiers  gather  near, 
Like  children  'round  their  sire ; 
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I  see  him  at  the  portal, 

Still  calling  on  his  men : 
And  now  the  hot  blood  from  my  wound 

Has  blinded  me  again. 

"  'I  hear  our  fellows  cheering, 

As  though  to  rend  the  skies ; 
And  hastily  I  wipe  away 

The  blood-gouts  from  my  eyes. 
And  I,  too,  stand  uncovered, 

And  shout  with  joy  elate ; 
For  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  waving  high 

Above  the  Belen  Gate !'  " 


F. 

From  the  Mississippian. 
QUITMAN  AT  MONTEREY. 

BY  JOHN   S.  MUEPHY. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Monterey  it  was  observed  that 
Gen.  Quitman  was  the  only  field-officer  of  the  army  dressed  in  full 
uniform.  A  friend  remonstrated  with  the  general,  and  said  he  would 
be  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  Mexicans.  The  writer  of  this  heard 
the  reply,  and  challenges  the  pages  of  ancient  and  modern  history  for 
a  more  heroic  expression : 

"  'The  more  balls  aimed  at  me,  the  less  will  be  directed  at  my 
men.' " — Brandon  Platform. 

"Where  Sierra  Madre's  summits  sublimely  raise  their  head, 
And  cast  their  mighty  shadow  athwart  San  Juan's  bed, 
A  beauteous  valley  lieth,  and  from  its  breast  of  green, 
And  'mid  its  forests  olden  a  city  fair  is  seen, 
Before  whose  ramparta.frowning,  and  battlemented  walls, 
The  bugle  of  the  Northman  a  band  heroic  calls. 

"San  Juan's  murmuring  river  a  dirge  precursive  sings  ; 
The  trumpet  of  the  Northman  prelusive  paean  rings ; 
For  banner'd  hosts  advancing  to  where  yon  walnut-trees* 
Umbrageous  hang  their  verdure,  and  whisper  on  the  breeze 
A  requiem  low  chiming  with  Juan's  sorrowing  flood, 
Speak  to  the  Aztec  chieftain  of  vanquishment  and  blood. 

"'Tis  the  army  of  Columbia;  their  lurid  battle  eve 
Gives  to  the  anxious  Mexican  a  bivouac  and  reprieve ; 
But  short  from  war  the  respite,  for  morning's  dawning  sun 
Is  heralded  most  grandly  by  Taylor's  signal  gun ; 
And  forth  from  groves  cascaded  the  serried  troops  defile 
'Neath  bannered  stars  reflecting  the  sunlight's  vestal  smile. 

*  Gen.  Taylor's  troops  encamped  at  Walnut  Springs  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Monterey. 
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"Within  thy  moated  bosom,  O  splendid  Monterey, 
Concealed  by  wall  and  turret,  and  firm  in  their  array, 
Ten  thousand  Mex'an  soldiers  await,  with  eager  brand, 
The  onset  of  those  squadrons,  invasive  of  their  land  ; 
Seven  thousand  are  the  foemen ;  from  victor  strife  they  come ; 
And  still,  in  soul  invincible,  exultant  rolls  their  drum. 

"And  foremost,  bravely  foremost,  is  seen  a  small  brigade; 
Five  hundred  Tennesseans  deploy  from  yonder  glade ; 
While  Mississippi's  Rifles,  by  fearless  Davis  led, 
Give  presage  to  the  Mexicans  of  conflict  sternly  dread. 
Three  suns  will  rise  o'er  carnage ;  a  chill  September  night 
Shall  'lume  with  Luna's  silver  the  ghastly  of  that  fight. 

"  Ho !  on  a  prancing  charger,  with  epaulet  and  plume, 
And  sword  that  swiftly  sendeth  each  foeman  to  the  tomb, 
Amid  the  battle's  clangor,  confronting  gun  and  spear, 
And  serried  lines  of  lances  in  war's  resplendent  gear, 
See  yonder  placid  chieftain,  all  gaudily  arrayed — 
E'en  as  the  courtly  warrior  on  holiday  parade. 

"The  sheen  of  fame  already  has  'lumed  his  lofty  brow, 
Though  civic  honor's  laurel  has  circled  it  ere  now ; 
And  in  the  eagle  brilliance  of  that  dark,  undaunted  eye 
Is  flashed  the  high  expression  of  the  soul  that  dares  to  die — 
Or  conquer  for  the  country  that  borrows  from  the  stars 
The  splendors  of  the  banner  that  guides  her  in  her  wars. 

"  Each  gallant  of  the  Mex'ans,  who  trophy  proud  would  ask 
When  conflict's  din  is  ended,  and  doff'd  the  soldier's  casque, 
Has  marked  with  glance  expectant  that  majesty  of  form, 
Which,  angel-like,  is  seeking  the  battle's  fiercest  storm : 
Ay,  trophy  proud  it  would  be — that  falchion  gleaming  grand, 
And  cleaving  glory's  pathway,  in  Quitman's  strong-nerv'd  hand. 

"An  aid-de-camp  upriding,  in  haste  precipitant, 
Just  as  a  death-wing'd  bullet  the  hero's  cheek  has  glanc'd, 
In  accents  earnest  urgeth  his  chieftain  to  retire 
Before  the  foe's  persistent  and  well-concentred  fire ; 
*  Oh !  see  you  not,'  he  pleadeth,  '  Ampudia's  design  ? 
The  city  lost  were  conquest,  if  still'd  that  heart  of  thine ! 

"  '  My  general,  our  soldiers  would  sorrow  long  this  day — 
Now  promising  from  glory  her  most  effulgent  ray — 
If  muffled  drums  were  pealing  the  death-roll  for  thy  fall, 
And  triumph  shouts  repressed  were  by  Quitman's  martial  pall ! 
Nor  grant  the  Mex'an  braggart  this  hour  the  vauntful  boast, 
That  though  we've  slain  his  hundreds,  in  you  we've  lost  a  host.' 

"As  when  with  inspiration  a  prophet's  face  doth  shine, 
And  dazzles  the  beholder  with  brilliancy  divine, 
So  gleamed  that  hero  visage,  so  mounted  high  that  soul, 
Estranged  from  fear's  impellings,  disdaining  death's  control ; 
While  all  on  earth  magnanimous,  or  god-like  in  yon  sky 
Was  haloed  round  that  presence,  and  flashing  from  that  eye — 
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"As  thus,  with  lips  expanded,  and  battle-blade  upraised 
(Though  oft  death's  leaden  missive  his  glitt'ring  person  grazed). 
The  chieftain  brief  responded,  '  'Tis  well  at  me  they  aim 
The  thickly-flying  bullets  that  many  braves  might  maim : 
Depart !  ambition  's  sated,  when  on  this  gory  field 
Your  Quitman  is  at  once  to  you  a  leader  and  a  shield !' 

"'Twas  said  ;  and,  onward  dashing,  the  city's  rear  is  won ; 
The  strong  redoubt  is  captured,  and  silenced  is  each  gun ; 
And  still,  in  trappings  gorgeous,  conspicuous  appears, 
Where  hearts  with  joy  o'erflowing,  the  astral  standard  rears, 
That  stately  chief  whose  bosom  had  breasted  many  balls 
That  grief  might  be  diverted  from  Mississippi's  halls. 

"  Oh !  mother  of  the  soldier,  perennial  bay  enweave ! 
Thou  daughter  of  the  rifleman,  with  laurel  crown  the  brave ! 
And  wives  by  war  unwidow'd,  and  sons  unreft  of  sires, 
When,  gay  of  heart,  ye  gather  round  your  bright  autumnal  fires, 
Remember,  in  your  gladness,  that  hero's  towering  plume ; 
A  Quitman's  valor  peerless  averted  woe  and  gloom!" 


G. 

SPEECH  OF  JOHN  A.  QUITMAN,  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  ON  THE  POWERS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  TERRITORIES: 
DELIVERED  DURING  THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL 
MESSAGE,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  DECEMBER  1STH, 

1856. 

MR.  SPEAKER, — When  I  rose  on  yesterday  it  was  my  intention  mere- 
ly to  explain  my  position  on  two  points  of  the  pending  discussion ;  but 
since  I  have  the  floor  this  morning,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  house,  and 
have  had  a  night  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  avail  myself  more 
fully  of  the  opportunity,  and  devote  the  allotted  hour  to  such  notice 
of  the  various  questions  involved  in  this  debate  on  the  President's  an- 
nual message  as  my  limited  time  will  permit. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  debate  consists  in  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  exist,  not  only  between  the  several  political  parties 
represented  on  this  floor,  but,  to  some  extent,  even  between  members 
of  the  same  party,  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  which  the  Territories 
and  their  inhabitants  bear  toward  the  federal  government  and  toward 
the  states.  This  arises  sometimes  from  erroneous  conceptions  of  the 
theory  of  our  government,  and  more  frequently  from  the  attempt  to 
apply  rules  of  action  to  particular  cases  without  reference  to  any  the- 
ory whatever.  It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  go  back  to  the  fountain- 
head  and  source  of  these  differences  of  construction  and  opinion. 
While  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  my  views  of  the  true  theory  of  our 
political  system,  I  know  that  I  must  do  it  briefly,  and  confine  myself 
to  a  mere  glance  at  the  subject. 

And  here  let  me  premise  that,  although  desirous  of  hastening  to  the 
consideration  of  that  subject,  I  feel  it  proper  to  notice  in  passing  one 
or  two  other  points  of  this  debate.  The  first  is  the  declaration  of  the 
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President's  Message  with  regard  to  the  present  aspect  of  the  slavery 
question.  In  my  opinion,  that  able  document  on  this  subject  proves 
itself.  Mailed  in  truth,  it  stands  impenetrable  against  all  the  assaults 
that  can  be  made  upon  it.  I  regard  it  as  well-timed,  and  its  conclu- 
sions as  strictly  correct. 

Had  I  before  entertained  any  doubts  of  the  ultimate  aims  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Anti-slavery,  or  self-styled  "  Republican"  party,  the  devel- 
opments which  have  been  made  in  this  discussion  would  have  removed 
such  doubts.  The  President  speaks  boldly,  but  with  due  caution.  I, 
for  one,  indorse  his  language.  Yet,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  or  others  here  of  your  party,  directly  propose,  in  the 
words  of  the  President,  "to  effect  a  change  in  the  relative  condition 
of  the  white  and  black  races  in  the  slaveholding  states."  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  avowed  objects  of  your  political  association  would,  should 
you  become  successful,  lead  to  such  a  result ;  and  I  mean  to  say  far- 
ther, what  no  man  will  dare  to  contradict,  that  there  are  many  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Anti-slavery  party,  constituting  the  very 
soul  of  that  party,  who  have  openly  declared  that  their  great  purpose 
is  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  institution  of  African  slavery,  inter- 
twined as  it  is  with  the  social  systems  of  fifteen  sovereign  states  of  this 
Union.  Your  platforms,  it  is  true,  have  not  threatened  direct  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  Southern  States.  No  party  dares  do  that. 
The  North,  the  whole  North,  dares  not  directly  assail  the  institution 
in  the  states.  Were  the  North  to  make  such  an  attempt,  under  our 
present  system  of  government,  we  would  not  stoop  to  argue  the  point, 
but,  confident  of  our  own  strength,  would  treat  the  assault  with  con- 
tempt and  ridicule ;  and  such,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  your  course, 
and  that  of  your  political  friends,  were  the  combined  South  to  assail 
any  essential  domestic  policy  which  you  gentlemen  of  the  North  think 
fit  to  entertain  in  your  social  systems. 

Believing  that  it  can  be  very  clearly  shown  that  negro  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  South,  has  not  only  been  hitherto  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  our  national  prosperity,  but  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  an  element 
of  moral  and  military  strength,  I  have  never  been  disposed,  with  some 
timid  politicians,  to  shrink  from  the  discussion  of  these  questions  when 
obtruded  upon  us  by  the  ignorant  or  designing.  But,  during  the  pres- 
ent debate,  such  discussion  is  unimportant ;  it  is,  at  least,  not  the  real 
issue.  The  practical  question  is,  whether  the  slaveholding  states, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  those  states,  are  or  are  not  entitled  to  an  equal 
participation,  not  merely  in  a  portion  of  the  advantages  of  our  system 
of  government,  but  in  all  those  advantages,  in  all  acts  of  legislation, 
in  all  places,  always  and  every  where,  as  well  within  the  limits  of  the 
respective  states  as  in  the  Territories,  the  common  property  of  all  the 
states — whether,  I  repeat,  we  shall  not  have  an  equal  participation  in 
every  right,  both  direct  and  collateral,  which  may  be  incident  to  the 
equality  of  the  states.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  equal  competition 
for  political  power  in  the  government,  unrestrained  by  the  action  of 
that  government.  We  claim  the  right  of  expansion  as  essential  to 
our  future  security  and  prosperity.  We  may  hereafter  require  more 
elbow-room,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  that  a  system  of  labor 
now  so  beneficent  and  productive  might,  from  a  redundant  slave 
population  confined  to  narrow  limits,  become  an  ultimate  evil.  We 
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claim  peace  and  tranquillity  from  this  war  of  hatred,  malice,  and  tin- 
charitableness. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cordially  thank  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  bold,  clear,  and  manly  tone  in  which  he  has  rebuked 
this  anti-slavery  organization.  Instead  of  meeting  this  insidious  and 
ill-disguised  war  upon  the  South  with  weak  efforts  at  conciliation  and 
compromise,  he  has  repelled  the  enemy  with  an  open  defiance.  I  like 
the  temper  in  which  this  is  done,  and  my  judgment  approves  the  pol- 
icy of  such  a  course.  The  principles  of  this  sectional  anti-slavery  or- 
ganization leave  no  middle  ground  for  concession  or  compromise. 
There  is  no  half-way  house  for  timid  or  time-serving  politicians.  The 
principle  must  be  squarely  met  with  its  direct  converse.  It  is  a  battle 
for  victory  or  death.  In  this  struggle  either  you  must  conquer  and 
crush  «s,  or  we  must  succeed  in  defending  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
our  section.  As  the  contest  now  stands,  it  is  a  war  to  the  knife.  You 
are  the  aggressors;  you  have  brought  about  this  issue.  I  am  aware 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Black  Republican  party — I  qualify  the  term  to 
distinguish  this  new  organization  from  the  Republican  party  of  Jef- 
ferson's day — I  am  aware,  I  say,  that  the  leaders  of  Black  Republican- 
ism have  studiously  denied  the  charge  of  aggression.  To  meet  their 
denial,  it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  broad  basis  of  their  party,  which, 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  deserves  the  designation  of  "great"  applied  to 
it  by  their  orators  and  presses.  It  is,  unfortunately,  great  in  its  num- 
bers, great  in  its  power  for  evil,  and,  more  than  all,  great  in  being 
founded  upon  a  wide-spread  sentiment  of  hostility  to  slavery.  Upon 
that  sentiment,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  not  upon  the  Kansas  Act,  nor  upon 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction,  rests  your  political  power  and 
that  of  your  party.  That  sentiment,  inculcated  in  your  schools  and 
in  your  churches  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  the  cement  which  unites 
discordant  political  elements,  and  constitutes  the  grand  basis  of  the 
organization  of  Black  Republicanism.  Even  had  this  party  never  ten- 
dered political  issues,  or  adopted  a  political  platform,  it  would  still 
deserve  the  rebuke  of  the  President  for  the  war  of  opinion  which,  from 
its  constitutional  elements,  it  wages  against  the  social  systems  of  the 
South.  That  alone,  under  a  common  government,  in  which  public 
sentiment  possesses  so  much  influence,  would  sow  the  fruitful  seeds 
of  alienation  of  feeling  between  the  sections,  and  would,  therefore, 
lead  to  an  eventual  separation. 

There  is  another  point  in  this  discussion,  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  which 
I  must  not  forget  to  touch.  While  expressing  my  hearty  concur- 
rence with  the  views  of  the  President  on  the  slavery  question,  I  will 
not  conceal  my  regret  that  I  can  not  also  commend  the  course  of  the 
administration  in  regard  to  Central  American  affairs. 

I  listened  yesterday  with  much  pleasure  to  the  eloquent  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Walker)  on  that  part  of  the 
message  which  refers  to  these  matters.  In  most  of  the  views  present- 
ed by  him  I  concur.  The  policy  which  has  generally  been  pursued 
by  our  government  in  relation  to  Central  America  has  been  too  nar- 
row, too  timid,  and  too  much  warped  by  European  diplomacy.  My 
judgment  and  my  heart  have  always  responded  to  the  noble  senti- 
ments uttered  by  Mr.  Clay  in  1818,  when  the  question  was  before 
Congress,  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  young  republics  then  springing 
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into  existence  on  our  southern  borders,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting 
penal  laws  to  restrain  our  citizens  from  aiding  those  republics  to  se- 
cure their  independence.  But  having  fully  presented  my  opinions  on 
this  subject  in  a  speech  delivered  during  the  last  regular  session  of 
Congress  on  a  bill  introduced  by  me  to  modify  our  existing  neutrality 
laws,  I  will  not  now  repeat  them.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  expressing  his  agreement  with  me  so  far,  at  least, 
as  to  admit  that  those  laws  have  been  construed  too  broadly,  and  en- 
forced with  too  much  rigor ;  and  I  hope  that,  when  the  time  shall 
come  to  act,  that  gentleman  will  be  found  standing  by  my  side  in  the 
effort  to  repeal  the  odious  features  of  an  act  which  has  too  long  been 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  our  national  destiny,,  and  obstruct- 
ed the  progress  of  civilization  and  liberal  government  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
that  I  read  his  argument  with  infinite  pleasure ;  and  I  believe  that  I 
then  told  him  that  I  stood  side  by  side  with  him  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Quitman.  I  remember  the  remark,  and  am  happy  to  hear  this 
reiteration  of  the  gentleman's  opinion.  As  his  objections  to  the  neu- 
trality laws,  in  his  speech  of  yesterday,  were  limited  to  the  mode  in 
which  those  laws  have  sometimes  been  enforced,  and  did  not  seem  to 
extend  to  the  laws  themselves,  I  feared  that  I  might  have  misunder- 
stood him.  I  shall  rejoice  to  have  his  efficient  aid  in  adapting  our 
legislation  to  more  liberal  and  expanded  views  of  policy.  We  are  the 
great  power  of  this  continent,  and  have  the  right  to  adopt  a  policy 
purely  American.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  moulding  our  national 
policy  in  regard  to  American  affairs  to  suit  the  views  of  England, 
France,  or  any  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  We  want  no  treaties 
with  them  to  fix  our  relations  with  American  states,  or  to  define  and 
regulate  our  connection  with,  or  our  duties  toward  those  states. 
Great  Britain  does  not  deign  to  consult  us  in  reference  to  her  rela- 
tions with  the  empires  of  Asia;  and  why  should  we  administer  to  her 
pride  by  making  her  a  party  to  our  intercourse  with  the  adjacent 
states  of  this  continent  ? 

The  point  of  most  interest  to  us  at  present  is  Nicaragua.  I  do  not 
propose  to  pass  an  eulogium  on  General  Walker,  but  I  do  regard  him 
as  one  of  those  instruments  which,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  are 
used  to  facilitate  the  march  of  civilization  and  improvement,  and  the 
spread  of  liberal  political  principles  throughout  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  world.  Shall  our  government,  then,  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  progress  ?  Should  we  not  rather,  by  all  proper  means,  encour- 
age such  desirable  results  ?  Had  a  liberal  policy  always  been  pur- 
sued, and  had  not  our  government,  by  the  enactment  of  stringent  and 
severe  penal  laws,  adopted  the  narrow  and  suicidal  policy  of  prevent- 
ing our  citizens  from  embarking  in  enterprises  neither  unconstitution- 
al nor  violative  of  our  neutral  duties,  the  liberal  party  in  Nicaragua, 
of  which  Walker  is  now  the  chief,  would  be  peacefully  and  firmly  es- 
tablished in  power  and  authority,  instead  of  being  threatened  with  an- 
nihilation by  a  combination  of  semi-savage  foes.  That  party  would 
now  be  left  to  lay  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
to  develop  the  vast  and  varied  resources  of  that  rich  and  beautiful 
country — resources  constituting  mines  of  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
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commercial  wealth  which  will  forever  lie  buried,  unless  brought  to 
light  by  American  enterprise. 

Although,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  the  minutes  of  my  hour  rapidly  glid- 
ing away,  and  although  I  have  not  yet  touched  the  principal  subject 
I  rose  to  discuss,  I  can  not  permit  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  an 
allusion  to  another  matter,  which,  though  of  little  practical  conse- 
quence in  itself,  derives  some  importance  from  its  connection  with 
the  great  issues  of  the  day.  On  Monday  last  a  member  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Etheridge]  introduced  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  regard  all  sugges- 
tions and  propositions  of  every  kind,  by  whomsoever  made,  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  African  slave-trade,  as  shocking  to  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind ;  and  that  any  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  conniving  at  or  legalizing  that  horrid  and  inhuman 
traffic,  would  justly  subject  the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  reproach  and  execration  of  all  civilized  and  Christian 
people  throughout  the  world." 

Upon  objection  made,  the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  resolution 
passed  under  the  pressure  of  the  previous  question.  Debate  and 
even  explanation  were  thus  cut  off,  and  "our  constituents,  as  well  as 
the  public,  were  left  to  guess  at  the  reasons  of  our  respective  votes. 
After  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Orr],  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  amend  the  former  reso- 
lution, introduced  another  proposition,  in  the  following  words : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient,  unwise,  and  contrary  to  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
African  slave-trade." 

This  also  passed  by  a  decisive  majority ;  only  eight  members  voted 
in  the  negative,  debate  and  explanation  having  been  again  cut  off  by 
the  application  of  the' parliamentary  thumb-screw. 

I  voted  against  both  resolutions ;  and  now  take  this  first  opportu- 
nity of  stating  the  reasons  of  those  votes.  Both  resolutions  were,  in 
my  opinion,  as  objectionable  in  substance  as  the  mode  of  forcing  a 
vote  on  them  under  the  pressure  of  the  previous  question  was  improp- 
er. The  prominent  features  in  the  proposition  of  the  member  from 
Tennessee  are  its  sinister  expressions,  and  the  intensely  virtuous  indig- 
nation manifested,  not  against  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
but  against  the  wickedness  of  those  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
make  suggestions  or  propositions  in  relation  thereto ;  and,  as  if  to  de- 
ter all  good  patriots  from  even  harboring  such  suggestions,  it  invokes 
the  reproach  and  execration  of  "the  civilized  and  Christian  people 
throughout  the  world"  upon  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  should  Congress,  by  any  action,  connive  at  or  listen  to  such 
suggestions.  It  denounces  thoughts,  propositions,  and  opinions,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  shocking  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  man- 
kind. Now,  sir,  I  find  in  the  written  chart  of  the  duties  and  powers 
of  this  house  no  authority  to  take  charge  of  the  public  or  private  mor- 
als of  the  good  people  of  the  country.  It  is  a  vain  and  pharisaical  ar- 
rogance of  superior  virtue  in  us  to  assume  such  censorship.  I  intend 
no  personal  disrespect  when  I  say  that  this  house,  constituted  as  it  is, 
is  one  of  the  last  tribunals  to  which  questions  of  public  morals  or  of 
private  honor  should  be  referred ;  and  yet,  sir,  the  resolution  of  the 
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gentleman  from  Tennessee,  if  it  sprang  from  any  higher  motive  than 
that  of  entrapping  political  opponents,  was  a  mere  attempt  to  de- 
nounce as  immoral  and  unchristian  certain  opinions  known  to  be  en- 
tertained by  some  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  to  invoke,  in  advance  of 
any  proposed  action,  horrid  imprecations  on  the  country  should  Con- 
gress in  any  way  connive  at  such  sentiments  by  any  political  action. 
I  surely  do  the  gentleman  no  injustice  when  I  say  that  his  object  was 
not  merely  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  this  house  against 
the  African  slave-trade.  He  will  hardly  venture  to  say  that  that 
alone  was  his  object.  It  went  obviously  farther.  The  studied  phrase- 
ology in  which  the  resolution  is  clothed,  going  to  the  very  verge  of 
parliamentary  license,  indicates  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  influence 
of  this  house  to  put  down  and  stifle  opinions  and  propositions  on  sub- 
jects of  legitimate  inquiry,  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  infamous  and 
detestable.  It  is  a  precedent  full  of  mischief  and  danger,  which  I  re- 
gret especially  to  see  introduced  by  a  Southern  man.  Under  it,  what 
is  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  declaring  the  holding  of 
slaves  to  be  immoral,  inhuman,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  There  are  probably  some  on  this  floor  ready  to  present  such 
a  proposition,  and,  from  the  complexion  of  this  house,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain "it  would  not  pass  if  propelled  by  the  brute  force  of  the  previous 
question.  I  repeat,  the  precedent  is  dangerous,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
more  pregnant  of  evil  than  the  "suggestions"  so  much  condemned  by 
the  mover.  I  regret  that  it  should  have  received  the  sanction  of  a 
single  Democrat  on  this  floor.  Were  we  sitting  as  a  board  of  censors 
upon  the  morality  of  practices  aifecting  human  happiness  in  general, 
I  would  desire  to  include  in  our  censures  the  cooley-trade  now  prac- 
ticed by  our  refined  and  virtuous  ally,  England ;  for  by  tb,at  trade 
white  men,  if  I  may  so  designate  the  Chinese,  are  carried  into  the 
worst  kind  of  slavery.  I  would  wish  also  to  embrace  in  our  depreca- 
tions the  "  shocking  and  unchristian"  practice  of  immuring  in  the  un- 
healthy and  fetid  prison-rooms  of  a  factory  for  eleven  hours  of  the  day 
white  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  tender  age,  thereby  destroying  the 
health  and  elasticity  of  their  bodies,  and  blunting  and  stupefying  their 
intellects,  by  the  constant  employment  of  watching  the  interminable 
whirling  of 'the  spinning-jenny.  I  protest,  Mr.  Speaker,  against  this 
house  establishing  any  code  of  morals  for  the  country;  but,  if  we  are 
to  have  one,  let  it  be  general. 

Mr.  Etheridge.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  Quitman.  My  time  is  so  short  that  I  would  rather  not  be  di- 
verted from  my  argument. 

Mr.  Etheridge.  My  object  in  rising  was  to  ask  the  House  to  extend 
the  time  of  the  gentleman,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
these  questions  fully. 

Mr.  Quitrffan.  I  will  now  go  on ;  and  should  my  hour  expire  be- 
fore I  shall  have  concluded  what  I  have  to  say,  I  would  be  happy  to 
accept  the  proffered  courtesy.  I  do  not  often  occupy  the  time  of  the 
house,  and  would  not  do  so  now  had  I  not  been  incidentally  drawn 
into  this  debate. 

Before  I  leave  these  questions  of  ethics,  I  can  not  pass  without  no- 
tice a  singular  bill  which  quietly  and  silently  glided  through  this 
house  the  other  day,  apparently  unobserved  by  the  vigilant  guardians 
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of  the  Constitution  who  sit  near  me.  I  allude  to  the  bill  presented  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Campbell], 
forbidding,  under  penal  sanctions,  the  introduction  of  obscene,  inde- 
cent, or  immoral  prints,  statuary,  etc.  While  the  private  motive  may 
be  proper,  such  a  bill  belongs  to  the  description  of  legislation  upon 
which  I  have  been  commenting,  and,  in  my  opinion,  introduces  a  mis- 
chievous political  precedent.  In  the  first  place,  who  are  to  constitute 
the  censors  ?  I  doubt  not  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
would  admit  many  specimens  of  art  at  which  a  portion  of  our  sturdy 
countrymen  and  women,  with  a  taste  less  artistically  refined,  but  per- 
haps with  more  of  virgin  purity,  would  be  shocked.  We  have  statu- 
ary about  this  Capitol  upon  which  some  of  my  fair  constituents  could 
not  look  without  a  blush.  But,  sir,  I  would  ask  the  chairman  and 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  whence  do  they  derive  the  power  of 
supervising  the  public  taste  or  morals  ?  If  they  possess  it,  I  also  com- 
mend to  their  attention  a  bill  to  suppress  the  exhibition  of  model  art- 
ists now  so  fashionable  in  our  great  cities. 

I  return,  however,  for  a  moment  to  the  slave-trade  resolutions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  him 
refusing  to  suspend  the  previous  question,  at  the  request  of  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Orr],  to  enable  the  latter  gentleman  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  would  have  brought  the  house  to  a  direct 
vote  on  the  expediency  of  reviving  the  African  slave-trade  ;  but  I  was 
surprised,  in  the  sequel,  to  find  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
refusing  a  similar  privilege  to  me.  After  the  passage  of  the  obnox- 
ious resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  put  himself  and  friends  right  upon 
the  journals,  introduced  a  resolution  differing  from  that  he  had  orig- 
inally proposed  as  a  substitute.  The  first  proposition  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  all  of  us ;  the  difference  consisted  in  the  addition 
of  the  words,  "  and  contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States." 
The  previous  question  having  been  called  on  this  resolution,  I  appeal- 
ed to  the  mover  to  permit  an  amendment,  striking  out  the  words 
"  contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States,"  in  order  that  I, 
and  those  acting  with  me,  might  unite  upon  his  resolution ;  but  the 
gentleman  refused  to  do  for  a  political  friend  that  which  he  complain- 
ed had  not  been  accorded  to  him  by  a  political  opponent.  This  want 
of  courtesy  compels  me  to  make  some  explanation. 

Mr.  Orr.  I  did  not  complain  of  the  refusal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  to  let  me  offer  an  amendment  to  his  resolution ;  I  merely 
requested  that  he  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  so  to  do. 

Mr.  Quitman  [addressing  Mr.  Orr].  Well,  I  recall  the  word  "com- 
plain ;"  but,  in  making  a  request  of  a  political  opponent,  you  implied 
that  it  should  have  been  granted.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  position 
on  this  subject  is  simply  this  :  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  revival  of  the 
African  slave-trade.  Not  because  I  look  upon  it  as  "  shocking,  hor- 
rid, or  deserving  the  execration  of  the  civilized  world  ;"  for  I  believe 
it  has  resulted  in  practical  benefit  to  the  negro  ;  not  that  I  believe  the 
transfer  of  a  slave  from  benighted  Africa  to  America — from  the  do- 
minion of  a  cruel  and  despotic  negro  master  to  a  kind  and  humane 
white  master,  does  any  harm  to  him  or  to  the  world ;  but  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade  because,  in  my  judg- 
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ment,  it  is  inexpedient,  impolitic,  and  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
section  of  country  which  I  represent.  Such,  too,  I  believe  to  be  the 
prevailing  sentiment  at  the  South.  I  should  have  voted,  and  am 
ready  to  vote,  for  any  proposition  which  shall  confine  itself  to  a  dec- 
laration against  the  policy  or  expediency  of  the  African  slave-trade  ; 
but  I  will  not,  by  any  fear  of  consequences  or  misconstruction,  be 
driven  to  adopt  the  affectedly  denunciatory  language  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  It  is  the  language  either  of  cowardice  or  hy- 
pocrisy ;  not  that  of  plain-dealing.  I  speak  of  the  resolution,  not  of 
the  gentleman.  I  should  not  be  much  surprised  to  find  it  followed 
by  a  resolution  condemning  the  internal  slave-trade.  I  say  again, 
distinctly,  that  had  these  resolutions  simply  declared  that  the  revival 
of  the  African  slave-trade  was  inexpedient,  and  even  against  public 
policy,  my  voice  would  have  been  heard  strongly  in  the  affirmative  ; 
but  I  am  opposed  to  lectures  upon  the  morality  of  that  trade.  There 
I  stand,  and  I  can  not  be  coaxed  or  dragooned  into  the  support  of 
resolutions  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true. 

The  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Orr] 
was  also  objectionable,  though  not  in  the  same  degree.  It  proclaim- 
ed "  the  settled  policy  of  the  country"  to  be  against  a  repeal  of  the 
present  laws.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  progressive  country  like 
ours,  where  public  sentiment  sways  the  public  policy,  there  is  an 
impropriety  in  any  Congress  resolving  what  shall  be  the  future  or  set- 
tled policy  of  the  country.  Every  Congress  will  have  enough  to  do 
to  adapt  its  action  and  legislation  to  its  own  proper  term  of  authority 
and  power.  I  regard  such  language,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  empty 
declamation. 

In  the  next  place,  it  being  admitted  that  treaties  are  laws,  this  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  goes  to  the  extent  of  approving  and  perpetu- 
ating all  our  treaty  stipulations  in  relation  to  the  African  slave- 
trade  ;  and  of  some  of  these  I  do  not  approve,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
believe  them  to  be  unwise  and  impolitic.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
stipulation  to  aid  Great  Britain  in  watching,  with  a  naval  force,  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Neither  am  I  prepared  to  say,  though  opposed  to 
the  slave-trade,  that  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  piracy.  I  doubt  much 
whether  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  do  not  arise  mainly  from 
the  false  philanthropy  of  exaggerated  punishments.  Resting  in  this 
uncertainty,  I  could  not,  by  my  vote,  declare  the  laws  and  treaties  on 
this  subject  to  be  our  "  settled  policy."  For  these  reasons,  now  given 
because  explanation  was  refused  when  the  resolutions  were  offered, 
and  because  I  regarded  both  resolutions  as  useless  and  unnecessary,  I 
opposed  them. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to  the  principal  subject  I  rose  to 
discuss,  to  which  my  mind  has  been  led  by  observing  the  differences 
of  opinion  that  exist,  not  only  between  the  three  political  parties  in 
this  house,  but  between  members  of  the  same  party,  on  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress  over  the  Territories.  It  is  the  fashion  of 
the  day  to  discuss  pending  questions  rather  as  technical  lawyers  than 
as  statesmen,  and  to  treat  them  rather  with  reference  to  their  political 
bearing  than  as  parts  of  the  true  theory  of  government.  The  dis- 
cordant opinions  to  which  I  have  referred  arise  from  different  views 
of  our  political  system.  They  could  not  exist  to  any  considerable 
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extent  if  elementary  principles  were  well  understood.  Instead,  then, 
of  discussing  in  detail  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  advanced 
on  this  floor,  I  propose  to  go  back  to  the  fountain-head  and  examine 
some  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  system.  If  these  be  correctly 
understood,  the  conclusions  which  flow  from  them  must  either  pro- 
duce more  uniformity  of  opinion  on  these  subjects,  or,  at  least,  bring 
us  to  the  point  of  divergence.  There  is  a  proneness  in  the  human 
mind  at  all  times  toward  strong  government.  One  proof  of  this 
proneness  is  the  prevalence,  in  all  ages,  of  monarchies  over  free  rep- 
resentative governments.  In  our  system  this  feeling  manifests  itself 
in  the  tendency  to  centralism.  It  arises  from  the  necessity  of  contin- 
uous intellectual  efforts  to  maintain  free  government.  There  never 
was  a  more  truthful  remark  than  that  uttered  by  Jefferson,  "  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  A  people  can  not  sleep  and  remain 
free.  The  vis  inertice  must  be  counteracted  by  frequent  agitations  of 
elementary  principles. 

In  treating  of  the  theory  of  our  government,  the  great  source  of 
error  lies  in  not  defining  and  locating  the  SOVEREIGN  POWER.  I 
shall  therefore  endeavor  to  show  what  it  is,  and  where  it  reposes. 
SOVEREIGNTY  is  THAT  HIGH  POLITICAL  POWER  WHICH  CAN  CONTROL 
ALL  OTHER  POLITICAL  POWERS.  It  can  have  no  superior  and  no 
equal.  If  there  be  any  other  political  power  in  the  system  higher,  or 
greater,  or  more  potent,  then  the  former  power  is  not  sovereign.  It 
admits  of  no  rival.  It  can  not  be  limited  ;  for  limitation  proves  the 
existence  of  a  controlling  power.  It  may  act  through  different  agen- 
cies, but  can  not  itself  be  divided  or  parceled  out.  There  can  not  be 
in  the  same  system  two  sovereign  powers.  This  is  in  politics  as 
great  an  absurdity  as  the  existence  in  mathematics  of  two  longest 
lines  or  two  highest  numbers.  In  the  moral  world  there  is  but  one 
sovereign — God. 

In  every  distinct  political  community  the  sovereign  power  must  ex- 
ist somewhere.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  one  existing  without 
the  other.  The  moment  the  social  compact  is  formed,  that  instant  the 
sovereign  power  reposes  somewhere.  If  it  were  possible  to  imagine  a 
people  springing,  suddenly  and  at  once,  from  a  state  of  nature  into 
political  existence,  the  sovereignty  would  reside  in  the  males  of  full 
age.  It  might  be  interesting  to  trace  the  existence  of  this  high  sov- 
ereign power  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  I  will  al- 
lude to  several,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  In  Russia 
the  sovereign  power  is  in  the  autocrat.  There  is  no  power  in  that 
political  organism  to  control  his  will.  From  his  ukase  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. He  can  reverse  judicial  decisions,  confiscate  property,  take 
life,  and  change  the  organic  law.  Respect  for  the  revolutionary  ac- 
tion of  his  subjects  may  restrain  him,  but  there  are  no  means  of  en- 
forcing a  political  right  against  his  sovereign  will.  In  Great  Britain, 
again,  this  high  power  rests  in  Parliament,  comprised  of  the  three 
great  estates  of  the  realm — King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  An  act  of 
Parliament  is  supreme.  It  can  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
take  away  titles,  confiscate  estates,  depose  kings,  destroy  life,  and 
change  the  organic  law.  There  rests  the  sovereign  power  under  that 
organism  of  government.  Englishmen  may  talk  about  their  rights, 
but  they  have  none  that  may  not  be  annihilated  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 
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In  the  nations  to  which  I  have  alluded,  this  high  controlling  power 
is  so  prominent  as  to  be  readily  seen  and  fixed.  In  our  system,  the 
elaborate  work  of  a  more  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  and  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  human  intellect,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  clear- 
ly the  location  of  the  sovereign  power.  It  exists,  but  where  ?  Does 
it  rest  in  the  federal  government  ?  Let  us  apply  the  test  of  the  defi- 
nition I  have  given.  Has  the  federal  government  power  over  all  oth- 
er powers  ?  Not  at  all,  sir.  It  is  strictly  limited ;  circumscribed  by 
the  most  rigid  limitations ;  forbidden,  by  its  organic  law,  over  which 
it  has  no  control,  from  exercising  many  of  the  most  important  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty.  It  can  exercise  no  sovereign  powers  by  its  own 
intrinsic  force.  It  is  merely  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  government, 
through  which,  as  through  an  agency,  some  of  the  powers  belonging 
to  sovereignty  are  put  into  operation. 

Do  the  state  governments  possess  this  high  sovereign  power?  A 
mere  glance  at  their  structure  shows  that  they  do  not.  The  state 
governments  are  the  creatures  of  the  state  Constitutions.  They  may 
be  enlarged,  restricted,  modified,  and  even  annihilated  by  the  organic 
law.  They  are,  therefore,  subject  to  a  higher  power,  and  are  not  su- 
preme  or  sovereign.  As  in  the  case  of  the  federal  government,  they 
are  merely  the  agents  through  which  the  sovereign  power  is  exer- 
cised, and  have  not  that  high  attribute  of  themselves.  We  must  look 
farther  to  find  the  deep  sources  of  political  authority.  The  origin, 
formation,  and  history  of  our  system  of  government,  as  well  as  the 
frame-work  of  it,  show  clearly  where  this  high  power  exists.  It  re- 
poses in  the  sovereign  states  of  this  great  confederacy — not  in  the 
state  governments,  but  in  the  states.  I  emphasize  the  distinction,  be- 
cause the  two  are  sometimes  confounded.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the 
other  wing  of  the  Capitol,  a  senator,  in  alluding  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  Congress  possesses  over  the  Territories  the  pow- 
ers of  the  federal  and  state  governments,  drew  the  inference  that  Con- 
gress had  power  to  establish  or  change  the  organic  law.  Now,  nei- 
ther the  federal  nor  the  state  governments,  nor  both  of  them  together, 
have  any  such  power.  The  decision  referred  to  does  not,  therefore, 
go  to  that  extent.  Neither  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississip- 
pi, nor  that  of  any  other  Southern  state,  can  change  or  alter  the  status 
of  a  slave.  The  state  alone,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  has  the  power 
of  changing  the  organic  law.  Negro  slavery  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
social  systems  of  these  states,  and,  although  their  governments  may 
regulate  those  systems,  the  sovereign  power,  which  alone  has  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  organic  law,  can  alone  establish  or  destroy  them. 
The  states  of  this  Union  are  states  in  every  sense.  I  refer  not  only 
to  the  usual  American  sense  of  that  word,  but  to  the  acceptation  of 
the  term  as  used  by  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  They  are  separate 
political  existences,  each  retaining  within  itself  the  entirety  of  its  po- 
litical sovereignty,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  government,  in  part, 
separately,  through  its  state  goverriment,  and  in  part,  jointly  with  the 
other  states,  through  the  federal  government,  but  all  exercising  their 
highest  sovereign  power  only  in  convention,  or  such  other  mode  as 
their  Constitution  or  organic  law  shall  prescribe.  I  know  not,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  I  make  myself  distinctly  understood.  The  opinions 
that  I  advance  are  the  results  of  much  reflection ;  but  they  are  utter- 
ed without  any  previous  preparation. 
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I  have  thus  pointed  out  where,  in  my  opinion,  sovereignty  rests  in 
our  complex  system  of  government. 

I  know  that  opinions  on  this  subject  are  widely  different;  but  all 
must  admit  that,  when  the  tie  was  severed  which  had  bound  the  col- 
onies to  Great  Britain,  there  sprang  into  existence  thirteen  sovereign 
and  independent  states,  having  with  one  another  no  connection  save 
that  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  common  danger.  They  stood  to- 
ward one  another  as  separate,  independent,  friendly  nations,  each 
claiming  for  itself,  and  conceding  to  the  rest,  a  distinct  national  exist- 
ence. This  character  is  stamped  upon  them,  not  only  by  all  their  po- 
litical action,  but  by  their  formal  acknowledgments  to  one  another. 
In  the  articles  of  confederation  entered  into  shortly  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Revolutionary  War,  at  the  time  when  men,  North  and 
South,  understood  the  structure  of  our  government  certainly  as  well 
as  they  do  now,  this  language  is  used  : 

"  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence, 
and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  these  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled." 

"  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence." 
There  was  a  separate  sovereignty,  a  separate  freedom,  and  a  separate 
independence.  Neither  of  these  was  delegated.  Some  powers,  ju- 
risdiction, and  rights  were  alone  for  the  time  delegated — subject  to 
be  resumed  by  the  sovereign. 

Again,  sir,  upon  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  how  were 
the  states  then  regarded  ?  Although  connected  with  one  another  by 
the  articles  of  confederation,  the  King  of  England  treated  with  them 
as  distinct  states,  and  not  as  a  common  nation.  We  are  not  a  nation, 
but  a  union  of  states  under  a  federal  Constitution.  It  is  a  misnomer 
to  style  ourselves  a  "nation,"  though,  since  we  act  with  other  nations 
through  a  common  government,  they  may  with  more  propriety  apply 
the  term  to  us.  The  frequent  use  of  the  words  "  United  States"  as  a 
substantive  in  the  singular  number,  and  of  the  term  ' '  nation"  as  ap- 
plied to  our  union  of  states,  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  tendency  of 
the  public  mind  to  political  centralism.  The  first  article  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1782,  uses  these  significant  terms : 

"Art,  1.  His  Britannic  majesty  acknowledges  the  said  United 
States,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  STATES  ;  that 
he  treats  with  them  as  such ;  and  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  successors, 
relinquishes  all  claims  to  the  government,  propriety,  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof. " 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  pursue  the  historic  record  of  the  form- 
ation of  our  political  organism,  and  look  in  vain  for  any  act  by  which 
that  high  power,  which  must  exist  in  every  political  community,  has 
been  ceded  from  its  original  possessors — the  states.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  acceded  to  by  the  states  as  states.  Each  for 
itself,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  entered  into  the  compact.  We  find  in 
it  the  delegation  of  some  of  the  powers  of  government,  but  no  cessions 
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of  sovereign  power.  That  rested  originally  with  the  states ;  and  there, 
I  contend,  it  remains  to-day.  If  it  does  not  rest  with  the  states  where 
is  it  ?  I  have  shown  that  this  government,  being  possessed  only  of  lim- 
ited powers,  for  specified  purposes,  can  not  he  sovereign.  That  high 
power,  I  repeat,  remains  where  it  originally  rested — in  the  states  of 
this  Union ;  and  whenever  it  is  called  into  action  it  must  flow  from  its 
pristine  source. 

I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  attempt  to  make  myself  understood,  he 
charged  with  unnecessary  repetition  of  the  same  idea ;  but  our  polit- 
ical system  is  very  complex  and  much  misapprehended.  In  its  com- 
plicity, however,  I  recognize  the  great  frame-work  of  the  liberal  age  in 
which  it  was  constructed ;  for  that  complicity  was  necessary  to  secure 
liberty  by  the  protection  of  every  interest  involved. 

I  come  now  to  apply  this  principle  of  sovereignty  to  the  Territories. 
At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  federal  Constitution  there  were  not 
in  existence  any  such  municipal  communities  as  those  we  now  term 
Territories.  Consequently  the  language  of  that  instrument,  which 
confers  upon  Congress  the  authority  "to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  for  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States,"  was  not  intended  to  convey  to  Congress  the  right  of 
legislation  over  the  Territories  as  subsequently  constituted.  This  is 
clear.  The  context  itself  shows  that  the  word  "  territory"  was  palpa- 
bly used  in  the  sense  of  property,  for  the  disposal  of  which  Congress, 
the  common  agent  of  the  states,  was  to  make  the  "needful  rules  and 
regulations,"  such  as  to  survey  the  lands  and  to  provide  for  their  sale. 
This  is  further  shown  by  the  stronger  and  more  explicit  language  used 
in  conferring  the  power  of  legislation  over  such  cession  as  might  be 
made  by  the  states  for  the  seat  of  government.  Whence,  then,  is  de- 
rived the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  a  Territory  as  we  now  un- 
derstand the  term  ?  Before  I  proceed  to  answer  this  question  of  the 
power  of  municipal  legislation,  I  should  state,  what  necessarily  follows 
from  the  views  which  I  have  already  presented,  that  the  people  of  a 
Territory  possess  no  sovereign  power.  They  occupy  the  common  ter- 
ritory of  all  the  states,  over  which  the  states  jointly  not  only  possess 
the  eminent  domain,  but  also  the  ultimate  sovereignty.  The  inhab- 
itants of  a  Territory  possess  no  more  sovereignty  over  it  than  if  they 
had  established  their  residences  in  the  Russian  empire.  All  the  polit- 
ical powers  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  possess  or  acquire  must  come 
from  the  states,  either  by  the  common  grant  of  all  the  states,  or  by 
cession  from  their  agent,  the  federal  government,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Now,  sir,  having  fixed  their  true  relations  to  the  states,  I  shall 
proceed  to  answer  the  inquiry,  whence  does  Congress  derive  the  right 
of  legislation  over  the  Territories  ?  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  implied  in 
the  power  delegated  by  the  states  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution  to 
admit  new  states  into  the  Union  upon  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states.  This  right  necessarily  implies  the  right  of  Congress  to  pre- 
pare the  people  (or  rather  the  inhabitants,  for  the  term  "people"  tech- 
nically signifies  a  community  politically  organized,  and  can  not,  in 
that  sense,  be  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory)  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  state.  The  major  includes  the  minor — that  is  to 
say,  under  the  power  to  "admit,"  Congress  possesses  the  right  of  pav- 
ing the  way  for  that  act — of  making  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
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the  important  change  of  the  political  condition  of  a  Territory.  It  is 
under  that  power,  then,  and  not  under  the  right  to  make  "  rules  and 
regulations"  for  the  disposal  of  the  common  territory  that  Congress 
can  legislate  for  the  Territories,  or  establish  municipal  governments 
therein.  But,  sir,  this  authority  is  limited  to  legislation,  and  does  not 
extend  to  the  exercise  of  any  power  properly  appertaining  to  sover- 
eignty, much  less  to  the  delegation  of  such  attributes  to  the  territorial 
government.  The  power  of  legislation,  and  that  of  making  organic 
laws,  are  distinct  things — the  one  may  be  exercised  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  the  other  is  the  exclusive  attribute  of  the 
sovereign  power.  In  the  whole  process,  this  high  authority  is  brought 
into  action  in  only  one  instance — on  the  admission  of  a  new  state.  In 
the  act  of  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  the  people  of  a  Terri- 
tory are  at  once  collectively  invested  with  sovereignty.  From  that 
instant  they  stand  as  the  peer  of  every  other  state.  The  sovereign 
power  passes  to  them,  not  from  the  federal  government  (for  that  gov- 
ernment can  not  hold  it),  but  by  the  cession  of  the  other  states,  in  con- 
formity with  their  constitutional  compact,  by  which,  by  empowering 
Congress  as  their  common  agent  to  admit  new  states  upon  an  equal- 
ity with  themselves,  they  have  bound  themselves  to  cede  their  joint  sov- 
ereignty, until  that  moment  retained,  to  their  new  sister. 

From  the  principles  I  have  laid  down,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inference 
clearly  follows  that  Congress,  possessing  merely  the  power  of  mu- 
nicipal legislation  to  prepare  the  Territories  for  admission  into  the 
Union,  has  no  power  to  exclude  or  abolish  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
Much  less  have  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory,  possessing  no  inherent 
sovereignty,  and  having  no  political  powers  except  those  derived  from 
Congress,  this  right. 

A  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  portion  of  our 
common  territory,  before  the  establishment  of  any  territorial  govern- 
ment, may  still  farther  tend  to  illustrate  my  views.  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  residents  now  upon  the  Gadsden  purchase — the  in- 
habitants of  the  rich  and  fruitful  hills  and  dales  of  Arizonia  ?  Are 
they  in  a  state  of  nature,  like  the  wild  savage,  without  a  political 
status,  without  laws  to  restrain  them,  or  without  rights  to  be  protect- 
ed ?  I  think  not ;  for  I  differ  from  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Orr]  in  the  opinion  which  he  the  other  day  advanced  as  to  the 
state  of  a  Territory.  There  is,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  a  common  law, 
which  exists  in  every  portion  of  our  common  country,  as  well  in  the 
states  as  in  the  common  territory,  from  the  instant  of  its  acquisition ; 
and  that  law  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Orr.  In  speaking  of  the  common  law,  I  had  reference  to  the 
common  law  of  England.  I  stated  expressly  that,  in  my  belief,  the 
Constitution  extended  over  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Quitman.  I  then  understood  the  gentleman  to  take  the  ground 
that  no  law  for  the  protection  of  property  existed  in  any  of  the  Ter- 
ritories until  made  by  the  territorial  Legislature.  I  think  that  I 
now  comprehend  his  idea  better.  I  maintain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  such  portions  of  our  territory  have  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  provided  or  reserved  in  the  Constitution. 
Furthermore,  every  citizen  of  any  of  the  states,  from  whatever  section 
of  the  country  he  goes,  taking  up  his  residence  on  the  common  terri- 
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tory  of  the  states,  carries  with  him  all  the  essential  rights  which  he 
possessed  in  his  own  state.  The  states  being  joint  proprietors  and 
co-sovereigns,  the  citizen  of  each  state  stands,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
soil  of  his  own  state,  as  much  so  as  if  he  stood  upon  the  deck  of  an 
American  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  The  general  principles  of  law 
that  are  common  to  all  the  states,  founded  on  usage  and  general  con- 
formity, prevail  in  and  constitute  the  common  law  of  the  Territory. 
There  may  be  no  judicial  organization  to  enforce  that  law,  but  it  has 
its  vitality,  and  exists ;  and,  upon  the  establishment  of  judicial  tri- 
bunals, would  be  recognized  and  acted  upon  without  positive  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  these  rights.  Prominent  among  these  rights  is 
that  of  property  recognized  by  any  of  the  states.  When  that  right,  as 
in  the  case  of  slaves,  is  recognized  by  the  organic  law  of  nearly  one 
half  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  and  at  least  in  one  instance  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  not  only  exists  and 
is  available  in  the  common  territory  of  the  states  before  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  government  there,  but  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  both 
the  federal  and  territorial  governments  when  found  on  the  common 
possessions  of  the  states.  There  is  but  one  power  that  can  destroy 
my  right  to  my  slave,  and  that  is  the  state  in  which  I  hold  him,  or  to 
which  I  voluntarily  carry  him.  If  the  federal  government  does  not 
possess  the  right,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  one  of  its  departments  has 
it.  While  I  concede  to  that  high  tribunal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  right  to  determine  finally  all  cases  of  law  and 
equity  which  come  within  its  jurisdiction,  I  deny  its  authority  to  set? 
tie  questions  which  involve  the  political  rights  of  the  states.  The 
Constitution  is  the  work  of  the  states,  and  they  must  construe  it  for 
themselves  upon  all  questions  affecting  their  rights.  These  would 
cease  to  be  rights,  if  subject  to  the  antagonistic  power  against  which 
they  were  limited.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  states,  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  jealous  of  their  great  essential  political 
rights,  would  have  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  that  very  power  against 
the  encroachment  of  which  they  were  erecting  a  barrier.  It  is  yet 
more  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  left  them,  by  construc- 
tion, to  one  department  of  the  government,  and  that  department, 
both  from  its  mode  of  appointment  and  its  tenure  of  office,  the  least 
responsible  to  the  people. 

I  approve,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 
I  claim,  under  it,  and  under  the  Constitution,  the  right  to  carry  my 
slave  into  either  of  those  Territories.  I  know  that  this  right,  if  a  case 
can  be  made  on  it,  may  be  the  subject  of  the  examination  and  decis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  that  decision, 
in  any  given  case,  would  be  final.  I  would  abide  by  it,  as  a  settle- 
ment of  the  case  decided ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  let  it  go  to  the 
world  that  I  would  respect  the  precedent,  or  that  I  would  surrender 
the  principle  that  the  assertion  of  such  essential  rights  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  states  aggrieved  by  their  violation.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  my  opinion,  possesses  no  jurisdiction  to  decide  finally  upon 
the  political  rights  of  the  states.  I  am  still  old-fashioned  enough  to 
stand  squarely  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  res- 
olutions of  1798-99. 

P2 
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At  last,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  subject  resolves  itself  into  several 
great  questions  connected  with  the  theory  of  our  political  system. 

Is  this  essentially  a  national  government,  or  is  it  a  union  of  sover- 
eign states  ? 

Does  the  sovereignty  or  supreme  power  reside  in  the  central  gov- 
ernment, or  the  mass  of  the  people  of  our  country  as  a  nation,  one 
and  indivisible?  or  does  it  yet  repose  in  the  sovereign  states? 

The  solution  of  these  great  questions  has,  at  various  periods  of  our 
political  history,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  best  statesmen  of  the 
country.  The  radical  principles  involved  in  them  divided  the  gigan- 
tic intellects  of  Calhoun  and  Webster.  Almost  all  the  differences  of 
opinion  that  exist  as  to  the  action  of  the  federal  government  on  the 
practical  issues  which  spring  up  from  day  to  day,  grow  out  of  the  va- 
rious solutions  of  these  questions.  Therefore  they  are,  indeed,  wor- 
thy of  repeated  discussion. 

I  had,  Mr.  Speaker,  intended  to  notice  some  of  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Marshall]  on  the  subject  of 
"  squatter  sovereignty,"  but  I  find  that  my  hour  has  expired.  What- 
ever more  I  may  have  wished  to  say  in  this  connection,  I  must,  per- 
force, postpone  the  accomplishment  of  my  wishes  until  some  farther 
occasion. 


H. 

SPEECH  OF  JOHN  A.  QUITMAN,  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  THE  NEUTRALITY  LAWS:  DELIVERED  IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
WHOLE  HOUSE  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION,  APRIL  29TH,  1856. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN, — Since  the  opening  of  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
public  mind  has  been  almost  exclusively  absorbed  by  the  slavery  ques- 
tion— that  great  issue  which  distracts  the  entire  country,  and  seems  to 
menace  with  danger  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  excitement  produced  by  that  paramount  question,  a  high  sense  of 
duty  would  have  impelled  me,  during  even  the  first  week  of  this  ses- 
sion, to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  of  the  country, 
a  matter  of  deep  and  permanent  interest  to  both.  As  I  shall  be  nec- 
essarily absent  for  several  weeks,  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity, 
so  kindly  furnished  by  my  friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Maxwell],  to  pre- 
sent my  views  on  the  subject  of  certain  laws  which  now  encumber 
our  statute-book  ;  those  laws  which  seek  to  enforce  our  supposed  neu- 
tral obligations  to  other  nations ;  those  laws  which,  though  acquiesced 
in  for  some  years,  are,  in  my  opinion,  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  country,  and  fatal  to  its  hopes  of  future  development.  The  pe- 
culiar condition  of  many  neighboring  states  and  colonies,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  their  condition  must  exercise  upon  our  own  prosperity, 
render  it  highly  important  at  the  present  time  that  we  should  review 
this  branch  of  our  national  policy.  A  radical  change  is  required.  For 
the  purpose  of  effecting  this,  I  yesterday  gave  notice  that  I  would  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  repeal  the  objectionable  provisions  of  the  existing 
neutrality  law.  This  bill  proposes  to  repeal  the  first,  second,  third, 
fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  sections  of  "An  act  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States,  and  to  repeal  the  acts  therein  mentioned,"  approved  April  20th, 
1818.  I  frankly  admit  on  the  threshold  that  my  bill  contemplates 
an  entire  alteration  of  policy ;  it  advocates  a  complete  abandonment 
of  that  extraordinary  system  of  legislative  restriction  by  which  the  free 
action  and  enterprising  spirit  of  our  people  are  crippled,  and  to  which 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  have  so  long  submitted.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress.  Changes  are  constantly 
going  on  around  us  ;  and  to  them  we  must  adapt  our  course.  It  is 
not  to  the  past  alone  that  we  must  look  to  learn  our  present  duties 
or  our  future  obligations.  The  conduct  of  other  nations,  the  aspect 
of  adjacent  states,  the  circumstances  of  each  teeming  hour — all  these 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  That  which  might,  twenty  years 
since,  have  been  morally  and  politically  right,  may  now  be  not  only 
morally  wrong,  but  politically  suicidal.  When  one  set  of  legislators 
may,  by  one  act,  bind  down  immutably  the.  energies  of  unborn  mil- 
lions, liberty  ceases  to  exist. 

Our  government,  in  its  theory,  is  purely  representative.  It  should, 
in  reality,  be  the  reflex  of  public  sentiment ;  but  it  too  often  lags  be- 
hind the  march  of  opinion,  and  endeavors  to  control  and  direct  that 
power,  from  which  it  should  properly  take  its  color,  as  it  does  always 
take  its  being.  But  when  the  full  tide  of  popular  principle  is  aroused, 
the  government  must  ultimately  be  carried  with  it. 

While  I  believe  that  public  opinion  demands  the  change  of*  policy 
which  I  propose  by  this  bill,  I  still  approach  the  argument  with  diffi- 
dence, doubting  whether  the  short  space  of  time  allowed  me  will  suf- 
fice to  render  the  conclusions  as  clearly  forcible  to  the  minds  of  others 
as  they  are  to  my  own.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  act  with  a  firm  reli- 
ance upon  the  strong  American  intellect,  and  with  a  conviction  that 
my  proposition  is  founded  on  reason,  justice,  and  sound  policy. 

"  The  law  of  nations,"  so  called,  does  not  profess  to  establish  fixed 
and  invariable  rules,  applicable  to  all  cases.  Its  object  is  to  define  the 
moral  relations  that  mutually  exist  between  independent  states,  and 
the  character  of  those  relations  is  necessarily  modified  by  the  course  of 
circumstances.  To  understand  the  obligations  that  we  owe  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  other  nations,  we  must  first  survey  the  position  of  the 
political  communities  around  us.  A  distant  and  cursory  glance  is  all 
that  I  can  now  bestow  upon  this  instructive  picture. 

Of  Canada,  and  the  vast  British  possessions  that  skirt  our  northern 
frontier,  I  will  not  speak.  Under  the  mild  rule  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected  by  the  mother  government,  the  people  of  those  colonies  wear 
the  appearance  of  content;  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  preparing, 
quietly  and  without  violence,  to  take  their  place  at  the  proper  time 
in  the  family  of  separate  nations. 

Turning  to  Mexico,  our  neighbor  on  the  south  and  west,  we  shall 
find  her  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  Since  1820,  when  her  mixed 
population  banished  the  Spanish  tyrants,  she  has  been  rapidly  sinking 
in  every  moral  and  physical  element ;  and,  during  the  last  eight  years, 
she  has  preserved  a  state  of  sickly  existence  by  selling  portions  of  her 
territory  to  the  United  States.  This  method  alone  has  sufficed  to 
prop  the  tottering  foundations  of  her  nationality ;  and  this  is,  indeed, 
a  sign  that  she  is  rapidly  hastening  to  her  final  dissolution .  The  whole 
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history  of  man  shows  that  the  career  of  nations  is  upward  or  down- 
ward :  there  is  no  level  on  which  to  rest,  no  halting-point  for  repose. 
Mexico,  with  her  delightful  climate,  her  fertile  soil,  her  jeweled  mount- 
ains, and  her  rich  valleys,  holding  in  her  possession  the  commercial 
"philosopher's  stone" — the  power  to  tax  the  commerce  of  the  world 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  oceans — Mexico,  I  repeat,  is  convulsed 
with  annual  revolutions,  is  approaching  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  soon, 
wasted,  plundered,  and  depopulated,  will  become  derelict,  and  liable 
to  be  seized  upon  as  a  waif  by  some  stronger  power.  She  can  be 
saved  only  by  the  advancing  flood  of  our  enterprising  citizens. 

Central  America,  though  more  distant,  is  brought  into  closer  con- 
tact with  us  by  the  command  which  she  exercises  over  an  important 
route  of  travel  between  portions  of  our  own  country.  She  has  now 
not  even  the  pretense  of  nationality.  Her  petty  states,  assuming  each 
a  separate  independence,  torn  by  internal  dissensions  and  pillaged  by 
the  avarice  of  rival  chiefs,  afford  a  fitting  theatre  for  the  display  of 
those  European  intrigues  which  do  annoy  our  trade,  and  would  check 
our  extension.  The  only  hope  of  redeeming  this  beautiful  country, 
by  the  establishment  of  good  government,  rests  in  that  patriotic  band 
which  has  lately  transplanted  the  principles  of  democracy  from  the 
United  States  to  Nicaraguan  soil.  Although  the  extreme  caution  of 
our  government  has  left  this  new  republic  to  sustain  herself  alone 
against  the  opposition  of  her  prejudiced  neighbors,  still  she  has  Amer- 
ican energy  to  guide  her  advancement,  and  the  sympathies  of  count- 
less American  breasts  to  cheer  her  in  the  hour  of  her  perilous  ordeal ; 
and,  with  these,  she  must  finally  triumph ;  she  can  not  fail  to  fulfill 
her  glorious  mission,  and  cultivate  the  growth  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  Central  America. 

I  now  pass  to  Cuba — well  termed,  from  her  position,  her  fertility, 
her  genial  temperature,  her  lovely  scenery,  her  noble  harbors,  and  her 
natural  wealth,  the  "  GEM  OP  THE  ANTILLES."  She  is  the  solitary 
remnant  of  that  gigantic  despotism  which,  stretching  its  arm  across 
the  broad  ocean,  shattered  the  empires  of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas, 
and  attempted  to  grasp  and  hold  the  fairest  portions  of  this  continent. 
Of  all  her  vast  colonial  possessions  Spain  retains  only  this  island. 
And  how  does  she  retain  it?  To  keep  in  subjection  an  unarmed 
white  population  of  little  more  than  half  a  million  of  souls  she  places 
on  guard  a  standing  army  of  twenty  thousand  mercenaries — an  army 
larger  in  proportion  than  that  with  which  Great  Britain,  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  endeavored  to  subjugate  these  American  states,  with 
their  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  records  of  tyranny  can  not 
show  in  any  other  land  a  military  force  so  proportionately  great.  It 
is  kept  in  readiness  to  maintain  a  despotic  colonial  government ;  and 
this  species  of  government  is,  at  best,  but  a  fraud,  because  it  perverts, 
by  its  very  nature,  the  true  purposes  for  which  government  is  consti- 
tuted. Its  object,  instead  of  being  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
governed,  is  to  enchain  and  rob  them  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  rulers, 
disconnected  with  them  as  well  in  feeling  as  in  location.  The  people 
of  Cuba,  belonging  to  the  pure  white  Caucasian  race,  and  descended 
from  the  best  blood  of  the  old  Hidalgos,  have  displayed,  in  their  hos- 
tility to  Spanish  misrule,  a  unanimity  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  rev- 
olution. They  have  attempted,  again  and  again,  to  assert  their  in- 
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dependence.  Were  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  they  would  vindicate 
their  rights  by  open  rebellion ;  but,  stripped  of  arms,  and  deprived,  by 
a  tyranny  that  penetrates  to  their  very  hearths,  of  the  means  of  com- 
bining their  efforts,  they  are  subdued  by  the  mere  force  of  the  bayonet. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  though  Spanish  oppression,  driven  out  from  its 
hundred  provinces,  has  centralized  and  intensified  all  its  powers  in 
this  unhappy  isle.  And  yet  this  iron  system  is  protected,  not  only  by 
the  moral  influence,  but  even  by  the  active  interference  of  England 
and  France ;  and,  sir,  I  regret  to  add  that  the  schemes  of  our  ene- 
mies are,  to  some  extent,  aided  by  the  ill-advised  course  of  our  own 
authorities— that  course  of  action  which  prevents  the  generous  and 
noble  emotions  of  the  American  heart  from  bursting  forth  and  en- 
couraging the  people  of  Cuba  to  strike  for  justice  and  freedom. 

In  glancing  at  San  Domingo  we  see  a  strange  and  grotesque  power, 
under  whose  stupid  sway  that  fair  island,  holding,  with  her  commodi- 
ous ports,  the  same  relation  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  that  Cuba  holds  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  fast  relapsing  into  barbarism.  This  caricature 
of  government  is  sustained  by  mighty  European  influences  in  its  at- 
tempts to  exterminate  the  small  white  Dominican  republic  which  still 
retains  a  portion  of  the  island.  All  the  rest  of  insular  America  is 
European  or  African. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  standing  here  among  the  statesmen  of  Amer- 
ica, I  point  to  the  surrounding  scene.  Behold  it  as  it  is,  and  then 
look  forward  a  few  years  and  contemplate  what  it  will  be.  What  re- 
flections does  it  not  present  ?  A  world-startling  drama  is  to  be  enact- 
ed, and  are  we,  the  guardians  of  our  country's  weal,  to  have  no  part 
in  the  performance?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  development,  the 
greatness,  and  the  safety,  even,  of  our  beloved  land  are  deeply  concern- 
ed ?  Is  it  not  our  evident  duty  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
high  DESTINY  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  our  republic  of  states  ? 
Does  not  the  splendor  of  that  DESTINY  already  tinge  the  present  with 
a  glorious  promise  of  the  future  ?  And  is  it  not  time  now,  if  ever,  to 
act  boldly  and  vigorously  ? 

There  is  no  statesman,  no  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  no  political 
casuist  even,  who  will  deny  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  in- 
dependent nation,  not  only  to  adopt  all  measures  necessary  for  her 
self-preservation,  but  also  to  remove  all  obstructions  from  the  path  of 
her  just  prosperity.  Kent,  whose  opinions  are  extremely  conservative, 
says,  in  his  Commentaries, 

"  Every  nation  has  an  undoubted  right  to  provide  for  its  own  safety, 
and  to  take  due  precaution  against  distant  as  well  as  impending  dan- 
ger. The  right  of  self-preservation  is  paramount  to  all  other  consid- 
erations. A  rational  fear  of  an  imminent  danger  is  said  to  be  a  jus- 
tifiable cause  of  war." — Vol.  i.,  p.  23. 

Vattel  lays  down  the  principle  on  this  subject  as  follows : 

"In  vain  does  nature  prescribe  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals 
the  care  of  their  self-preservation,  and  of  advancing  their  own  perfec- 
tion and  happiness,  if  it  does  not  give  them  a  right  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  every  thing  that  can  render  this  care  ineffectual.  *  *  * 
Every  nation,  as  well  as  every  man,  has  a  right  not  to  suffer  any  oth- 
er to  obstruct  its  preservation,  its  perfection,  and  happiness — that  is, 
to  preserve  itself  from  all  injuries,  and  this  right  is  perfect,  since  it  is 
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given  to  satisfy  a  natural  and  indispensable  obligation ;  for  when  we 
can  not  use  constraint  in  order  to  cause  our  right  to  be  respected,  the 
effect  is  very  uncertain.  It  is  this  right  of  preservation  from  all  in- 
jury that  is  called  the  right  of  security.  *  *  *  It  is  safest  to  pre- 
vent the  evil  when  it  can  be  done.  A  nation  has  a  right  to  resist  an 
injurious  attempt,  and  to  make  use  of  force  and  every  honest  means 
against  the  power  that  is  actually  engaged  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
even  to  anticipate  its  machinations,"  etc.,  etc. — Vattel,  b.  ii.,  ch.  iv., 
sec.  49,  50. 

I  shall  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  endeavor  to  apply  these  rules  to  our 
present  position.  The  isthmus  of  America  is  the  first  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  free,  safe,  and  unobstructed  passage  across  that  isthmus, 
either  through  the  Mexican  State  of  Tehuantepec,  above  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  or  south  of  the  peninsula  and  through  Central  America, 
is  indispensable  to  intercourse  and  internal  commerce  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  portions  of  our  country.  It  is  now  the  only  road ; 
for  many  years  to  come  it  will  be  the  only  commodious  road  of  transit. 
I  know  that  there  has  been  projected  a  magnificent  idea  of  effecting, 
at  some  distant  day,  a  speedy  and  safe  passage  across  the  great  plains 
of  the  West  and  over  the  rugged  mountains  that  separate  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  slopes  of  our  continent.  I  heartily  wish  success  to  this 
plan  ;  it  is  a  fitting  subject  for  the  individual  enterprise  of  our  citizens, 
and  for  such  governmental  encouragement  as  can  be  properly  given ; 
but,  even  if  assisted  by  all  the  resources  of  our  government,  long  years 
must  elapse  before  this  undertaking  can  furnish  a  sure  and  expeditious 
route  across  the  continent  within  our  own  territory.  Until  then,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  greatest  emigration,  while  our  infant  settle- 
ments on  the  Pacific  coast  especially  require  our  fostering  care  and 
protection,  the  true  and  natural  route  of  communication  must  be 
across  the  isthmus  of  America.  The  unobstructed  passage  of  the  isth- 
mus is,  therefore,  a  necessity.  It  can  be  secured  only  by  becoming  a 
part  of  our  country — bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh — or  by 
being  held  under  our  immediate  protection.  Treaties  with  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  would  be  insufficient  to  answer  our  purpose.  At 
the  moment  when  their  use  is  most  needed,  treaties  may  be  violated 
or  abrogated.  The  isthmus  must  be  in  friendly  hands  or  in  our  own. 
To  delay  in  seizing  or  securing  it  is  to  commit  an  act  of  moral  treason 
against  ourselves.  When  I  speak  of  &  friendly  power  I  mean  one  that 
is  identified  with  us  in  common  interests  and  with  similar  political  in- 
stitutions— a  power  that,  when  the  mighty  struggle  between  despotism 
and  constitutional  liberty  shall  take  place,  will  be  found  at  our  side  as 
a  firm  and  reliable  ally. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  Cuba  should  be  united  with  us  in  the 
ties  of  a  common  destiny.  Her  geographical  position  proclaims  her 
ours.  That  magnificent  island  lies  along  our  southern  borders  so 
near  that  the  sound  of  the  morning  gun,  booming  on  the  dawn  of 
our  great  anniversary  of  independence,  awakes  an  echo  among  her 
cliffs. 

A  single  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Cuba,  with 
her  numerous  deep  and  commodious  harbors,  stretching  across  the 
mouth  of  the  vast  inland  sea  of  America,  commands  the  entire  trade 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  commercial  and  naval  strategic  key 
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of  the  richest  products  of  the  world.  Not  a  bale,  a  barrel,  or  a  box 
that  passes  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or  from  the  states  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf,  can  reach  the  high  seas  through  their  natural  out- 
let ^without  being  exposed  to  the  cannon  that  bristle  from  the  fortress- 
es of  Cuba.  Should  this  mistress  of  the  Gulf  ever  be  in  the  possession 
of  a  declared  enemy,  we  would  be  effectually  cut  off  from  the  proper 
path  of  our  southern  and  western  trade ;  the  best  productions  of  our 
country,  amounting  in  value  to  one  half  of  all  its  exports,  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  foe.  From  the  Cuban  ports,  so  strongly  protected 
by  both  nature  and  art,  would  sally  out  daily  fast  war-steamers,  swoop- 
ing down  like  kites  upon  the  white-winged  carriers  of  our  commerce, 
and  even  threatening  our  extensive  and  defenseless  coasts. 

The  communication  and  transit-commerce  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  being  thus  dependent  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Cuban  authorities,  we  can  easily  perceive  the  necessity  for  uniting 
that  island  with  us  by  strong  and  lasting  interests.  But  this  is  not 
all.  If  these  considerations  were  not  pressed  upon  us  by  the  dictates 
of  necessity,  there  are  other  vast  and  paramount  reasons  little  short 
of  absolute  necessity — reasons  which  Vattel,  in  the  quotation  already 
presented,  designates  as  the  pursuit  of  perfection  and  happiness ;  rea- 
sons in  which  are  involved  our  peace,  our  prosperity,  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  on  this  continent ;  and  it  is  to  these  reasons  that  our 
immediate  and  earnest  attention  must  be  directed. 

As  early  as  1823,  Mr.  Jefferson,  foreseeing  the  immense  advantages, 
since  so  fully  developed,  of  uniting  our  interests  with  Cuba,  wrote  to 
President  Monroe  as  follows : 

"I  candidly  confess  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  inter- 
esting addition  which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  system  of  states. 
The  control  which,  with  the  Florida  point,  this  island  would  give  us 
over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  countries  and  isthmus  bordering  on 
it,  as  well  as  those  waters  which  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the  meas- 
ure of  our  political  well-being." 

Mr.  Stevenson,  while  minister  to  England,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  For- 
syth,  secretary  of  state,  in  1837,  says: 

"  The  possession  of  Cuba  by  a  great  maritime  power  would  be  lit- 
tle less  than  the  establishment  of  a  fortification  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  commanding  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  trade  of  the  Western  States,  besides  deeply  affect- 
ing the  interests  and  tranquillity  of  the  southern  portions  of  this 
Union." 

J.  Q.  Adams,  when  secretary  of  state,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr. 
Nelson  in  1823,  says : 

"  Cuba's  commanding  position,  with  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  West  Indies,  etc.,  gives  it  an  importance  in  the  sum  of 
our  national  interests  with  which  that  of  no  other  foreign  territory 
can  be  compared." 

In  his  letter  to  our  minister  at  Madrid,  written  during  the  same 
year,  Mr.  A.  further  says : 

"In  looking  forward  to  the  probable  course  of  events  for  the  short 
period  of  half  a  century,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  our  federal  republic  will  be  indispens- 
able to  the  continuance  and  integrity  of  the  Union  itself." 
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In  1852,  Mr.  Everett,  secretary  of  state,  in  reply  to  the  French  min- 
ister, writes : 

"The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  would,  by  the  proposed 
convention,  disable  themselves  from  making  an  acquisition  which 
might  take  place  without  any  disturbance  of  existing  foreign  relations, 
and  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  The  island  of  Cuba  lies  at  our 
doors.  It  commands  the  approach  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  wash- 
es the  shores  of  five  of  our  states.  It  bars  the  entrance  of  that  great 
river  which  drains  half  the  North  American  continent  and  with  its 
tributaries  forms  the  largest  system  of  internal  water  communication 
in  the  world.  It  keeps  watch  at  the  doorway  of  our  intercourse  with 
California  by  the  Isthmus  route.  If  an  island  like  Cuba,  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Seine,  and  the  United  States  should  propose  a  convention  like  this  to 
France  and  England,  those  powers  would  assuredly  feel  that  the  dis- 
ability assumed  by  ourselves  was  far  less  serious  than  that  which  we 
asked  them  to  assume.  *  *  *  * 

"  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  last  suggestions,  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  events  glanced  at  in 
this  note  to  mistake  the  law  of  American  growth  and  progress,  or  think 
it  can  be  ultimately  arrested  by  a  convention  like  that  proposed.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  President  it  would  be  as  easy  to  throw  a  dam 
from  Cape  Florida  to  Cuba,  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  flow  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as  to  attempt,  by  a  compact  like  this,  to  fix  the  fortunes 
of  Cuba  'now  and  hereafter;'  or,  as  expressed  in  the  French  text  of 
the  convention,  'for  the  present  as  for  the  future  (pour  le  present 
comme pour  Vavenir),  that  is,  for  all  coming  time."  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Soule,  our  ministers  to  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Madrid,  having,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  tho 
President,  assembled  at  Ostend,  in  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  Spain,  addressed  a  joint  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  from  which  I  read  the  following  appropriate  ex- 
tract : 

"  But  if  Spain,  dead  to  the  voice  of  her  own  interest,  and  actuated 
by  stubborn  pride  and  a  false  sense  of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba 
to  the  United  States,  then  the  question  will  arise,  what  ought  to  be 
the  course  of  the  American  government  under  such  circumstances? 

"Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  with  states  as  well  as 
with  individuals.  All  nations  have,  at  different  periods,  acted  upon 
this  maxim.  Although  it  has  been  made  the  pretext  for  committing 
flagrant  injustice,  as  in  the  partition  of  Poland  and  other  similar  cases 
which  history  records,  yet  the  principle  itself,  though  often  abused,  has 
always  been  recognized.  *  *  *  * 

"  While  pursuing  this  course,  we  can  afford  to  disregard  the  cen- 
sures of  the  world,  to  which  we  have  been  so  often  and  so  unjustly 
exposed. 

"  After  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a  price  for  Cuba  far  beyond  its 
present  value,  and  this  shall  have  been  refused,  it  will  then  be  time  to 
consider  the  question,  Does  Cuba,  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  serious- 
ly endanger  our  internal  peace  and  the  existence  of  our  cherished 
Union?  Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then, 
by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it 
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from  Spain  if  we  possess  the  power ;  and  this  Mipon  the  very  same 
principle  that  would  justify  an  individual  in  tearing  down  the  burn- 
ing house  of  his  neighbor,  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  preventing 
the  flames  from  destroying  his  own  house. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  we  ought  neither  to  count  the  cost 
nor  regard  the  odds  which  Spain  might  enlist  against  us.  We  for- 
bear to  enter  into  the  question,  whether  the  present  condition  of  the 
island  would  justify  such  a  measure  ?  We  should,  however,  be  recre- 
ant to  our  duty,  be  unworthy  of  our  gallant  forefathers,  and  commit 
base  treason  against  our  posterity,  should  we  permit  Cuba  to  be  Afri- 
canized and  become  a  second  St.  Domingo,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors  to  the  white  race,  and  suffer  the  flames  to  extend  to  our 
neighboring  shores,  seriously  to  endanger,  or  actually  to  consume  the 
fair  fabric  of  our  Union.  We  fear  that  the  course  and  current  of 
events  are  rapidly  tending  toward  such  a  catastrophe.  We,  however, 
hope  for  the  best,  though  we  ought  certainly  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst." 

From  the  earliest  ages,  the  East  India  trade  has  been  the  most 
valuable  object  of  commercial  nations.  The  rise  and  fall  of  a  hund- 
red dynasties  have  been  dependent  upon  it.  This  commerce,  when 
borne  on  the  backs  of  camels  over  the  deserts  of  Asia,  enriched  Pal- 
myra, and  built  up  those  splendid  palaces  whose  ruins,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  many  centuries,  are  the  wonder  of  travelers  and  the  shame 
of  modern  art.  It  was  afterward  seized  upon  by  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander, to  found  and  stamp  with  a  conqueror's  name  the  glorious  city 
of  the  Nile ;  and,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  a  source  of  unfailing 
wealth  to  the  merchant-princes  of  Italy.  After  the  southern  capes 
of  Africa  had  been  rounded  by  the  bold  navigator,  this  commerce  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  England.  She  grasped  it,  and  her  hold  upon 
it  at  this  day  is  unloosened.  From  it  she  has  derived  the  principal 
elements  of  her  naval  importance.  To  perfect  it  she  has  expended 
millions  in  attempts  to  find  a  shorter  passage  through  the  icebergs  of 
the  arctic  seas.  To  retain  it  she  has  been  engaged  in  numerous  des- 
perate struggles.  Her  wars  with  Napoleon,  and,  more  lately,  her  con- 
flict with  Russia — no  matter  what  may  have  been  their  alleged  pretext 
—have,  in  reality,  grown  out  of  her  jealousy  against  all  nations  that 
might  dispute  with  her  the  exclusive  control  of  this  vast  mine  of  com- 
mercial wealth. 

This  lucrative  trade,  during  the  next  twenty  years,  is  destined  to 
take  a  new  channel.  When  the  isthmus  of  America  shall  be  cut,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  will  become  the  highway  of  communication,  not  only 
between  the  most  distant  portions  of  our  own  territory,  but  also  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  East  Indies  and  China.  The  island  of  Cuba 
is,  as  I  have  before  shown,  the  key  to  this  path  of  communication. 
The  possessors  of  that  island  will  have  the  control  of  all  this  mighty 
trade,  and,  consequently,  will  soon  become  the  first  naval  power  of  the 
globe. 

Such  are  the  natural  advantages  of  the  American  continent ;  and 
to  us,  not  to  Europe,  do  they  belong.  WE  are  the  great  power  of  this 
hemisphere ;  it  is  not  only  our  right,  it  is  our  positive  duty,  so  to  direct 
our  aifairs  that  European  interests  and  intrigues  may  gain  no  per- 
manent foothold  upon  our  shores.  Shall  we,  who  look  upon  our  in- 
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stitutions  aspromotive  of  the  highest  civilization,  intellectual  improve- 
ment, and  popular  happiness — shall  we  permit  the  natural  advantages 
of  our  land  to  be  taken  away  ?  Shall  we  yield  them  up  with  calm 
indifference  to  the  unfriendly  powers  of  Europe  ? 

We  are  not  impelled  only  by  the  laudable  and  patriotic  desire  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  our  own  country  ;  other  considerations  of  a 
higher  character  are  presented  by  the  aspect  of  the  neighboring  states. 
Cuba  has  the  most  important  claims  upon  our  sympathy.  There  we 
find  a  people  of  our  own  race,  the  white  Caucasian  man — a  race  born 
for  all  noble  endeavors,  and  capable  of  indefinite  progression — we  find 
that  people  crushed  to  earth  by  the  brutal  despotism  of  an  old,  effete, 
decayed,  and  corrupt  nation,  which  is  itself  kept  alive  only  by  the 
principle  adopted  by  the  more  vigorous  European  nations  of  preserv- 
ing the  "balance  of  power."  The  tyranny  of  Spain  over  the  people 
of  Cuba  is  a  reproach  to  the  age,  a  disgrace  to  Europe,  and  an  insult 
to  the  United  States.  There  is  no  legitimate  government  in  Cuba ; 
there  is  no  law  there.  The  will  of  a  Spanish  satrap  changes  the  gov- 
ernment from  day  to  day.  and  makes  the  law  a  thing  of  caprice.  The 
sword,  the  musket,  and  the  garote  are  the  ministers  of  sway.  The 
immense  military  force  overawes  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
most  sacred  principles  of  the  social  compact  are  violated ;  yet  Europe 
sustains  this  heinous  fraud,  and  America  tolerates  it.  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  British  statesmen,  with  wily  policy,  are  determined  to  keep 
this  commanding  point  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  this  outlet  to  the  rich- 
est commerce  of  the  world,  out  of  the  hands  of  Americans  and  under 
their  own  control.  They  have  seen  its  transcendent  value,  present 
and  prospective.  They  know  that,  if  revolutionized  and  independent, 
with  a  domestic  system  similar  to  that  of  this  Union,  Cuba  would  al- 
ways be  our  steadfast  ally,  even  though  she  should  not,  as  she  un- 
doubtedly would,  become  a  member  of  our  confederacy.  They  know 
that,  with  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  of  America,  Cuba  united 
with  us,  and  the  control  of  the  great  staples  of  sugar  and  tobacco  under 
our  hands,  as  that  of  cotton  now  is,  the  commercial  world  would  be- 
come tributary  to  us.  Hence  it  is  that  she  has  striven,  with  so  much 
art  and  perseverance,  to  maintain  an  ascendency  in  Central  America 
and  Cuba.  In  the  former  instance,  she  has  succeeded  in  procuring 
from  us,  during  a  period  of  political  delirium,  a  most  absurd  treaty, 
and  in  placing  upon  it  a  construction  still  more  absurd ;  in  the  latter, 
she  has  been  pertinaciously  engaged  in  protecting  Spanish  tyranny, 
and  in  the  unnatural  and  anti-Christian  attempt  to  establish,  through- 
out the  whole  of  insular  America,  a  barbaric  black  empire.  The  germ 
of  her  plot  was  exhibited  in  laying  waste  Jamaica,  by  destroying  the 
proper  relations  between  the  white  and  black  races  there,  and  endeav- 
oring by  law  to  make  those  equal  whom  God  has  made  unequal.  Her 
plot  is  farther  exposed  by  her  intrigues  in  San  Domingo,  where,  un- 
fortunately, she  had  the  address  to  defeat  the  ratification  by  that  gov- 
ernment of  highly  favorable  arrangements  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  commissioner,  General  Cazneau,  with  the  Dominican  author- 
ities.* Pursuing  her  schemes  with  intense  cunning  and  indefatiga- 
ble zeal,  she  has  used  her  strong  influence  with  Spain  to  bring  about 
the  gradual  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  Cuba.  Her  intent  is  plain. 
*  See  letter  of  General  Cazneau  at  the  end  of  this  speech. 
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She  is  well  aware  that,  at  some  not  distant  day,  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  favoring  the  cause  of  Cuban  independence,  must  con- 
trol the  action  of  our  government.  She  has  rallied  all  her  skill  to 
prevent  this  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  She  desires  to 
devote  the  American  archipelago,  the  great  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  to  the  negro  race.  The  history  of  that  race  from  the  beginning 
of  time  shows  that  it  is  incapable  of  self-government  —  that  constitu- 
tional government  can  not  exist  where  that  race  predominates  —  that 
arbitrary  despotism  necessarily  accompanies  its  social  systems.  Could 
this  scheme  be  effected,  the  object  of  England  would  be  attained  ;  our 
progress  in  that  quarter  would  be  forever  checked.  The  protectorate 
of  the  black  empire,  or  states,  thus  brought  into  existence  would,  of 
course,  be  vested  in  Great  Britain.  She  hesitates  not,  for  purposes  of 
interest  or  profit,  to  stoop  to  alliances  with  a  negro  boy.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  we  need  not  argue  long  to  prove  that  the  United  States  could 
have  no  relations,  political  or  diplomatic,  with  a  black  empire.  Such 
intercourse  would  taint  with  incurable  leprosy  our  political  system,  al- 
ready affected  to  an  alarming  extent  by  negrophilism.  The  end 
would  be  internal  convulsion,  disunion,  and  death.  Let  Great  Brit- 
ain accomplish  her  ends  (and  accomplish  them  she  will,  if  we,  with 
folded  arms,  supinely  await  the  result  of  her  machinations),  and  she 
will  not  only  reap  the  incalculable  advantages  connected  with  the 
possession  of  this  Gibraltar  of  the  American  Mediterranean,  and  for- 
ever retard  our  commercial  advancement,  but  she  will  also  have  the 
power  to  disturb  at  her  pleasure  the  repose  of  the  contiguous  states, 
and  to  stimulate  throughout  our  entire  country  the  agitation  of  that' 
slavery  question  which,  even  now,  is  so  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the 
harmony  of  our  institutions. 

I  am  aware  that  the  British  minister  has  denied,  somewhat  in- 
formally, that  it  is  the  design  of  his  government  to  urge  upon  Spain 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  Cuba.  I  have  not  time  to  present 
the  many  and  conclusive  proofs  that  the  policy  of  England  is  such  as 
I  have  attributed  to  her.  Can  we  not  point  to  the  u  mixed  commis- 
sion," English  and  Spanish,  which  her  influence  over  Spain  has  ena- 
bled her  to  secure  in  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the 
status  of  a  portion  of  the  negro  population,  with  power  to  declare 
certain  classes  of  that  population  free  ?  Let  us  refer  also  to  the  in- 
structions given  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  British  minister  at  Ma- 
drid in  1851,  in  which  he  says : 

"I  have  to  instruct  your  lordship  to  say  to  the  Spanish  minister 
that  the  slaves  form  a  large  portion,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
one,  of  the  people  of  Cuba ;  and  that  any  steps  taken  to  provide  for 
their  emancipation  would  therefore,  as  far  as  the  black  population  is 
concerned,  be  quite  in  unison  with  the  recommendation  made  by  her 
majesty's  government,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  content- 
ing the  people  of  Cuba,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  connection  between 
the  Spanish  crown  and  the  island ;  and  it  must  be  evident  that  if  the 
negro  population  of  Cuba  were  rendered  free,  that  fact  would  create  a 
most  powerful  element  of  resistance  to  any  scheme  for  annexing  Cuba  to 
the  United  States,  where  slavery  exists." 

Here  is  the  plan  of  England  plainly  laid  open  to  the  gaze  of  all 
civilized  nations.  She  says  to  Spain  that  it  would  be  quite  in  unison 
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with  the  policy  of  her  Britannic  majesty's  government  that  the  ne- 
groes of  Cuba  should  be  set  free,  because  their  emancipation  Avould 
create  "  a  powerful  element  of  resistance"  to  the  annexation  of  that 
island  to  the  United  States.  Unfortunately  such  would,  indeed,  be 
the  case.  This  proud  country,  which,  when  united  in  sentiment, 
might  stand  against  a  world  in  arms,  is  unable  to  resent  the  insults 
of  feeble  Spain  when  the  slavery  question  may  be,  even  incidentally, 
involved.  Full  well  does  England  appreciate  this  fact,  and  through 
its  means  she  seeks  to  obtain  over  us  a  safe  and  bloodless  triumph. 
She  could  thus  place  in  our  side  a  thorn  which  would  cause  our  ener- 
gies to  fester  and  gangrene,  and  might,  perhaps,  bring  about  national 
dissolution.  None  but  the  perversely  blind  can  fail  to  perceive  her 
serpent-like  policy — a  policy  in  which  France,  since  the  advent  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  has  heartily  coincided.  This  important  circum- 
stance was  announced  by  Lord  Clarendon,  secretary  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  the  British  Parliament.  He  remarks : 

"  I  will  further  add,  that  the  union  between  the  two  governments 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  Eastern  Question.  The  happy  accord 
and  good  understanding  between  France  and  England  have  been 
extended  beyond  the  Eastern  policy  to  the  policy  affecting  all  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  to  say  that  there  is  no  por- 
tion" of  the  two  hemispheres,  with  regard  to  which  the  policy  of  the 
two  countries,  however  heretofore  antagonistic,  is  not  now  in  entire 
harmony." 

I  have  thus  taken  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  condition  of  Cuba  and 
•the  neighboring  states  of  Central  America  and  Mexico.  I  have 
shown  that,  to  preserve  a  free  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  portions  of  our  Union,  the  right  to  the  undisturbed 
transit  of  the  American  isthmus  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  that, 
for  the  same  purposes,  and  to  secure  an  outlet  for  the  productions  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  states  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  protect  a  commerce  now  valued  at  more  than 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually,  the  possession  of  Cuba  by 
ourselves,  or  by  some  reliable  friendly  power  identified  with  us  in 
principles,  is  equally  a  necessity.  I  have  shown  farther  that  para- 
mount interests,  involving  the  safety,  the  prosperity,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  beloved  country,  ' '  the  last  and  noblest  realm  of 
time,"  destined  by  Providence,  as  we  fondly  hope,  to  promote  the 
civilization,  the  moral  and  physical  improvement,  the  elevation  and 
happiness  of  man  on  earth — that  paramount  interests  not  only  justify 
us,  but  loudly  urge  us  onward,  in  sweeping  away  every  obstacle  from 
the  path  of  our  glorious  mission.  I  have  still  farther  shown  that, 
while  we,  from  over-fastidious  notions  of  our  neutral  obligations  to 
other  po wers,  supinely  rest  in  fancied  security,  or,  what  is  worse,  re- 
strain by  laws  and  prosecutions  the  giant  energies  of  our  free  and 
adventurous  population,  the  never-slumbering  vigilance  of  our  great 
commercial  rival  is  at  work,  weaving  intricate  meshes  and  planning 
dangerous  combinations  to  entangle  and  destroy  us.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  awaken  from  our  lethargy.  The  matured,  deliberate,  and 
sound  opinion  of  the  people,  I  believe,  demands  our  concurrence. 
The  government,  which  should  always  be  the  follower,  as  it  is  the 
offspring  of  that  opinion,  is  called  upon  to  act.  How  shall  we  act  ? 
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By  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  which  I  hold  to  be  unconstitutional, 
because  it  professes  to  impair  the  right  of  Congress  to  admit  new 
states,  at  least  in  Central  America — by  that  treaty  we  have  thus  far 
most  foolishly  bound  ourselves  to  exercise  no  dominion  in  Central 
America.  Spain  refuses  to  sell  Cuba  at  any  price.  The  hope  of  ac- 
quiring that  island  by  purchase  was  always  a  delusion.  The  white 
people  of  Cuba,  though  crushed  to  earth  by  the  iron  heel  of  tyranny, 
are  still  too  proud  to  give  their  assent  to  be  transferred  as  chattels. 
They  deny  that  Spain  has  the  right  to  sell  them.  Were  we  to  de- 
clare war  against  Spain,  the  evil  would  not  be  corrected.  Were  we 
to  attempt  an  invasion  of  the  island,  the  landing  of  our  troops  would 
be  preceded  by  an  edict  emancipating  the  slave  population.  It  is 
known  that,  in  such  event,  the  captain  general  has  power  to  issue 
such  edict.  Yet  there  before  us,  pregnant  with  ruin,  hangs  the  dark 
and  terrible  cloud.  Cunning  devices  to  cripple  our  commerce  and 
check  our  prosperity  are  being  rapidly  matured.  Public  opinion 
cries  out  for  action  ;  and  again  I  ask,  how  shall  we  act  ?  My  an- 
swer is,  meet  that  opinion  !  Let  it  speak  and  be  heard  ;  ay,  more, 
let  it  have  way !  Repeal  your  neutrality  laws.  If  you  can  not  or 
will  not  avert  impending  dangers,  at  least  do  not  manacle  the  hands 
of  your  free  citizens  and  prevent  them  from  protecting  themselves. 
If  you  can  not  or  will  not  remove  the  barriers  that  obstruct  the  career 
of  our  brilliant  future,  leave  them  to  the  foresight,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance  of  the  American  people,  and,  my  word  for  it,  they  will 
prove  themselves  equal  to  the  emergency. 

I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  the  advocate  or  apologist  of  any  act 
in  violation  of  the  moral  obligations  due  from  one  nation  to  another. 
I  would  faithfully  observe  and  stringently  enforce  all  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  us  by  honor  or  good  morals.  As  a  legislator,  I  am  ready 
to  assent  to  any  regulation  that  will  punish  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations,  provided  that  that  regulation  does  not  infringe  upon  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  citizen.  Farther  than  this  Congress  must  not 
go.  This  government  has  no  powers  beyond  those  delegated  by  the 
Constitution.  If  the  power  be  not  therein  written,  -or  clearly  deduci- 
ble  therefrom,  the  acts  of  Congress  are  usurpations,  and  void.  By 
these  rules  I  am  disposed,  as  my  time  will  permit,  to  briefly  examine 
our  present  neutrality  laws.  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  become 
somewhat  acquainted  with  them,  and  to  witness  the  total  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  with  which  they  have  sometimes  been  ad- 
ministered by  courts  and  judges. 

The  leading  features  of  the  eight  sections  of  the  act  of  April  20, 
1818,  which  my  bill  proposes  to  repeal,  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
unnecessary  and  impolitic,  but  are  repugnant  to  the  intention  of  the 
Constitution,  and  must  be  'regarded  as  infringements  of  the  personal 
rights  of  the  citizen.  This  act,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  debates  at 
the  time  of  its  passage,  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  European  courts  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  the  prac- 
tical sympathy  manifested  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  some  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  then  struggling  for  their 
freedom.  Mr.  Clay,  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  of  the  young  republics,  descended  from  the  Speak- 
er's chair,  and  strenuously  opposed  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
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denouncing  them  as  placing  our  government  in  the  attitude  of  mi 
ally  of  European  despotism,  and  an  enemy  to  the  extension  of  liberal 
political  institutions  on  this  continent.  That  bold  and  sagacious 
statesman  saw  the  deep  schemes  of  European  sovereigns  whose  colo- 
nial possessions  in  America  were  jeopardized,  and  dared  to  assail  the 
suicidal  policy  attempted  to  be  foisted  upon  us  under  the  specious 
pretense  of  non-interference  and  national  morality.  In  the  History 
of  Congress,  published  by  Gales  &  Seaton,  p.  1403,  in  reference  to  the 
discussion  of  this  bill,  I  find  the  following  : 

"Mr.  Clay  offered  some  general  remarks  on  the  offensive  nature  of 
the  bill,  which,  he  said,  instead  of  an  act  to  enforce  neutrality,  ought 
to  be  entitled  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Spain." 

Again,  on  the  L8th  of  March,  it  is  reported  of  Mr.  Clay : 

"  In  the  threshold  of  this  discussion,  he  confessed  he  did  not  like 
much  the  origin  of  that  act.  There  had  been  some  disclosures — not 
in  an  official  form,  but  in  such  shape  as  to  entitle  them  to  credence 
— that  showed  that  act  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  teasing  on  the  part 
of  foreign  agents  in  this  country  which  he  regretted  to  have  seen. 
But  from  whatever  source  it  sprung,  if  it  was  an  act  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  neutral  relations  of  the  country  it  ought  to  be  retained ;  but 
this  he  denied.  *  *  * 

"In  its  provisions  it  went  beyond  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  other  powers,  and  that  part  of  it  was  unprecedented  in  any 
nation  which  compelled  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  give  bonds 
not  to  commit  acts  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
which  it  is  the  business  of  foreign  nations,  and  not  of  this  government, 
to  guard  against." 

Again,  on  the  same  day,  this  bill  being  still  under  consideration, 
Mr.  Clay,  alluding  to  the  Spanish  minister,  said : 

"He  (Mr.  C.)  would  not  treat  with  disrespect  even  the  minister  of 
Ferdinand,  whose  cause  this  bill  was  intended  to  benefit :  he  is  a 
faithful  minister,  if,  not  satisfied  with  making  representations  to  the 
foreign  department,  he  also  attends  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  watch  its  decisions ;  he  affords  but  so  many  proofs  of  the 
fidelity  for  which  the  representatives  of  Spain  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished. And  how  mortifying  is  it,  sir,  to  hear  of  the  honorary 
rewards  and  titles,  and  so  forth,  granted  for  these  services ;  for,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  our  act  of  1817  produced  the  bestowal  of  some 
honor  on  this  faithful  representative  of  his  majesty ;  and,  if  this  bill 
passes  which  is  now  before  us,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  receive  some 
new  honor  for  his  farther  success." 

Mr.  Clay  concluded  his  speech  thus : 

"Let  us  put  all  these  statutes  out  of  our  way  except  that  of  1794. 
When  was  that  passed  ?  At  a  moment  when  the  enthusiasm  of  lib- 
erty ran  through  the  country  with  electric  rapidity ;  when  the  whole 
country  en  masse  was  ready  to  lend  a  hand  and  aid  the  French  nation 
in  their  struggle,  General  WASHINGTON,  revered  name!  the  Father 
of  his  country,  could  hardly  arrest  this  inclination.  Yet,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  act  of  1794  was  found,  abundantly  sufficient. 
There  was,  then,  no  gratuitous  assumption  of  neutral  debts.  For 
twenty  years  that  act  has  been  found  sufficient.  But  some  keen- 
sighted,  sagacious  foreign  minister  finds  out  that  it  is  not  sufficient, 
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and  the  act  of  1817  is  passed.  That  act  we  find  condemned  by  the 
universal  sentiment  of  the  country ;  and  I  hope  it  will  receive  farther 
condemnation  by  the  vote  of  the  House  this  day." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  debate,  Mr.  Robertson  also  intimated  the 
charge  that  foreign  influence,  more  than  domestic  policy,  produced 
the  passage  of  that  law.  He  argues : 

"This  might  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  ministers  of  Portugal, 
of  England,  and  of  France  to  proceed  upon ;  but  shall  we  sympathize 
in  their  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  be  induced  by  them  to  pass  acts 
to  shackle  our  citizens,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  trace  their  remonstrances 
to  a  general  hostility  to  the  cause  of  any  people  who  are  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  changing  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment ?  It  does  not  appear  now  that  that  act  was  passed  so  much 
with  a  view  to  do  what  is  just  to  ourselves  as  to  accommodate  the 
views  of  foreign  nations." 

But  alas !  European  ideas  were  too  much  venerated ;  European  in- 
fluence prevailed,  and  this  unfortunate  system  was  ingrafted  upon  us. 

The  objections  to  this  act,  as  interpreted  in  our  day,  are : 

Its  creation  of  constructive  crimes ; 

Its  denial  of  the  right  of  expatriation,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, of  emigration  even ; 

Its  prohibition  of  the  right  of  the  citizen,  in  some  cases,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  rewards  of  his  skill,  his  ingenuity,  or  his  labor ; 

Its  loading  with  onerous  burdens,  and  punishing  with  severe  penal- 
ties, fair  commercial  enterprises  and  speculations ; 

Its  conferring  upon  the  President  and  the  collectors  of  ports  powers 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  dangerous  to  the  institutions  of 
our  country  ; 

Its  branding  as  criminal  acts  noble,  generous,  and  patriotic  in  them- 
selves ; 

Its  assuming  to  treat  the  citizens  of  a  free  country  as  the  subjects  or 
property  of  the  government. 

If  all  these  obnoxious  features  do  not  appear  distinctly  in  the  act, 
the  construction  which  has  been  placed  upon  them  by,  at  least,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  marked  them  in  bold  and  un- 
mistakable outlines. 

There  is,  however,  at  the  start,  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  the 
whole  of  this  legislation.  It  is  not  only  not  warranted  by  the  Consti- 
tution— it  is  an  attempt  to  take  away  from  a  free  people" rights  which 
they  have  never  surrendered.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  founded  on  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  under  our  peculiar  system. 

This  federal  government  is  a  limited  one.  Constituted  by  the  states 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  possesses  no  powers  but  those  clearly 
delegated  to  it  in  the  compact  of  union.  This  character  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  not  left  to  inference  :  it  is  stamped  in  express  words  upon 
the  instrument  that  created  it.  There  it  rests,  and  casuistry  can  not 
blot  it  out.  The  "POWERS  NOT  DELEGATED  ARE  RESERVED."  "  The 
enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people."  When,  therefore,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  legislate  upon  any  subject,  the  first  inquiry  must  be,  whether 
that  subject  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  The  broadest  con- 
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structionist  does  not  pretend  that  crimes  and  misdemeanors  general- 
ly are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government.  Whence, 
then,  are  derived  the  powers  claimed  under  the  act  in  question  ?  To 
what  clause  of  the  Constitution  do  you  trace  them  ?  There  is  no  sem- 
blance of  a  warrant  for  them  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  unless 
they  be  included  in  the  power  to  define  and  punish  ' '  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations."  If  the  grant  of  power  be  not  contained  in  that 
clause,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  place.  The  act,  to  be  defined  and 
punished,  must  be  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations.  To  offenses 
of  that  class  is  this  power  limited ;  to  them  alone  can  it  be  applied. 
Will  it  be  pretended  that,  under  this  power  to  define  and  punish,  Con- 
gress has  power  to  go  out  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  make  offenses  or 
crimes  of  those  acts  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  are  not  condemned  ? 
If  so,  the  whole  field  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is  thrown  open  to  fed- 
eral legislation,  and  the  specification  of  a  limitation  becomes  absurd. 
For  instance,  the  sale  of  breadstuffs  or  of  clothing  by  one  of  our  citi- 
zens to  a  nation  at  war  with  a  friendly  power  is  not  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  nations.  Will  it  be  assumed,  then,  that  Congress,  under  the 
power  above  quoted,  can  make  such  sale  a  penal  offense  ?  Why  can 
this  not  be  done  ?  Because  the  act  is  not  an  offense  against  the  law 
of  nations.  That  law  is  referred  to  in  the  Constitution  as  a  positive 
existence.  No  authority  is  given  to  Congress  to  alter  or  change  it, 
or  to  create  new  offenses.  Judging  the  act  of  1818  by  these  rules, 
its  leading  provisions  are  clearly  without  the  pale  of  the  authority  of 
Congress.  The  very  title  of  the  act,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  proclaims  it  a  usurpation.  Instead  of  an  act 
to  define  and  punish  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,  it  purports  to  be 
"An  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States."  Like  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  it  attempts  to  make  a 
crime  of  that  which  was  before  not  even  an  offense.  Now,  the  law 
of  nations,  even  as  known  and  acted  upon  in  Europe,  where  the  gov- 
ernment generally  has  entire  control  over  the  citizen,  or  rather  the 
subject — there,  I  repeat,  the  law  of  nations  does  not  regard  it  as  an  of- 
fense for  the  citizen  to  take  service  under  a  foreign  government  at 
war  with  a  friendly  power.  The  usage  is  the  reverse. — Vattel,  b.  iii., 
ch.  vii.,  sec.  110,  gives  the  rule  and  example : 

"  The  quarrels  of  another  can  not  deprive  me  of  the  free  disposition 
of  my  rights  in  the  pursuit  of  measures  which  I  judge  advantageous 
to  my  country.  Therefore,  when  it  is  a  custom  in  a  nation,  in  order 
for  employing  and  exercising  its  subjects,  to  permit  levies  of  troops  in 
favor  of  a  power  in  whom  it  is  pleased  to  confide,  the  enemy  of  this 
power  can  not  call  these  permissions  hostilities.  *  *  He  can  not 
even  claim,  with  any  right,  that  the  like  should  be  granted  him,  etc. 
*  *  *  The  gwitzers  grant  levies  of  troops  to  whom  they  please, 
and  nobody  has  thought  proper  to  quarrel  with  them  on  this  head." 

If,  then,  it  be  not  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  European  code,  for  the  citizen  of  any  neutral  state  to  take 
service  under  a  belligerent  nation,  what  constitutional  power  has  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  the  right  of  a  free  American  citizen  to  lend  his  intel- 
lect, his  wealth,  or  his  sword,  to  any  cause  which  he  believes  to  be 
just  ?  And  yet  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  1818  declare 
the  exercise  of  this  right  to  be  a  high  crime,  and  worthy  of  fine  and 
imprisonment. 
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The  third,  fifth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  sections  of  the  act  are 
obnoxious  to  objections  of  a  similar  character.  They,  in  substance, 
forbid,  under  severe  penalties,  the  selling,  fitting  out,  arming,  furnish- 
ing, or  adding  to  the  force  of  any  ship  or  vessel  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  any  foreign  state,  or  to  cruise  or  commit  hos- 
tilities against  the  citizens,  subjects,  or  property  of  any  foreign  state ; 
and,  furthermore,  they  invest  the  President  and  the  collectors  of  ports 
with  extraordinary  powers  to  seize  and  detain  suspected  vessels.  Now 
many  of  these  acts,  if  not  all  of  them,  thus  made  criminal  and  severe- 
ly penal,  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rights  of  neutrals,  acknowl- 
edged by  the  law  of  nations.  The  property  thus  risked  may,  if  seized 
by  a  belligerent,  be  confiscated;  but  the  neutrality  of  the  country 
whose  citizens  are  engaged  in  such  trade  has  never  been  considered 
as  violated  thereby.  Vattel,  in  the  same  connection,  proceeds  thus : 

"  Further,  it  maybe  affirmed,  on  the  same  principles,  that  if  a  na- 
tion trades  in  arms,  timber,  ships,  military  stores,  etc.,  I  can  not  take 
it  amiss  that  it  sells  such  things  to  my  enemy,  provided  it  does  not  re- 
fuse to  sell  them  to  me  also.  It  carries  on  its  trade  without  any  de- 
sign of  injuring  me ;  and  in  continuing  it  the  same  as  if  I  was  not 
engaged  in  war,  that  nation  gives  me  no  just  cause  of  complaint. 
*  *  *  It  is  certain  that,  as  they  have  no  part  in  my  quarrel,  they 
are  under  no  obligations  to  abandon  their  trade  that  they  may  avoid 
furnishing  my  enemy  with  the  means  of  making  war.  *  *  *  They 
only  exercise  a  right  which  they  are  under  no  obligations  of  sacrific- 
ing to  me." 

The  question,  then,  recurs,  has  Congress  a  right  to  brand  as  crim- 
inal acts  clearly  permitted  by  the  law  of  nations  ? 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  proposed  to  be  repealed,  although  in  its 
phraseology,  and  still  more  in  the  interpretation  which  judicial  advo- 
cates of  constructive  powers  have  placed  upon  it,  it  is  more  odious  to 
the  unaffected  impulses  of  the  American  heart  than  any  of  the  others, 
is  still  not  so  palpably  at  variance  with  the  rights  of  neutrals  con- 
ceded by  the  laws  of  nations.  This  section  forbids,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, any  person  within  our  territory  to  begin,  set  on  foot,  provide, 
or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be 
carried  from  this  country  against  the  territories  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  people  with  whom  we  are  at  peace.  This  clause,  if  strictly  con- 
strued, according  to  the  rules  which  should  govern  the  interpretation 
of  penal  statutes,  means  only  to  forbid  military  associations  in  the 
United  States^  intended  to  proceed  from  thence  in  full  military  organ- 
ization ;  but  it  has  been  construed  by  government  officials,  executive 
and  judicial,  to  embrace  in  its  penal  denunciations  those  who  sepa- 
rately, as  private  individuals,  and  without  military  organization,  may 
choose  to  leave  our  country,  with  or  without  arms,  to  combine  togeth- 
er elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  an  oppressed  people  to  achieve 
their  political  independence.  Such  acts  on  the  part  of  citizens  do  not 
involve  the  neutrality  of  our  country ;  therefore,  penal  laws  to  punish 
them  are  not  only  beyond  the  scope  of  congressional  powers,  but  are 
also  infringements  on  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  citizen  as  well  to 
expatriate  himself  and  unite  his  fortunes  with  those  of  another  polit- 
ical community,  as  to  emigrate  to  foreign  lands,  and  there  follow 
VOL.  II.— Q 
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pursuits  which  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance  to  his 
country. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  brief  argument,  considered  the 
constitutionality  of  this  law  with  reference  to  the  European  views  of 
the  law  of  nations.  I  have  shown  that  the  act  of  1818  restrains  indi- 
vidual rights,  private  enterprise,  and  personal  liberty  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  international  code ;  and,  consequently,  is  without 
the  pale  of  congressional  powers.  The  power  "to  define  and  punish 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations"  was  confided  by  the  Constitution 
to  Congress,  not  to  the  executive  or  judiciary,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preventing  individuals  from  compromising  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  never  intended  to  control  the  private  enterprises  or 
speculations  of  the  people.  So  far,  then,  as  these  enterprises  do  not, 
according  to  the  established  international  code,  involve  the  neutrality 
of  the  government,  it  is  powerless  to  restrain  them,  because  the  right 
to  do  so  has  never  been  delegated.  The  government  is  responsible 
to  the  citizen,  but  not  for  him.  He  may  commit,  without  responsi- 
bility to  any  earthly  power,  many  deeds  which  the  government  can 
not  so  commit.  The  latter  is  always  responsible.  The  American 
citizen  sits  enthroned  within  the  charmed  circle  of  his  reserved  rights, 
the  monarch  of  his  own  actions.  The  reservation  of  these  individual 
rights  is  the  noblest  feature  of  our  system ;  and  he  is  its  worst  enemy 
who,  by  legislative  usurpation  or  judicial  construction,  would  seek  to 
impair  them.  The  true  patriot  should  watch  and  guard  them  from 
secret  as  well  as  open  foes. 

Even  if  the  penal  laws  which  I  have  arraigned  were  strictly  con- 
stitutional, I  would  still  oppose  them  as  unwise,  impolitic,  and  against 
the  genius  of  our  free  institutions.  They  are  founded  upon  the  false 
assumption  that  the  government  should  direct  the  morals  and  control 
the  sentiment  of  the  people.  It  is  sheer  political  hypocrisy,  or,  at 
least,  self-stultification,  to  crown  with  honor  the  memory  of  the  good 
man  Lafayette,  whose  portrait  is  deemed  worthy  to  decorate  this  re- 
publican hall  in  company  with  that  of  our  own  Washington,  in  our 
gratitude  for  the  aid  which,  in  despite  of  his  country's  laws,  he  ren- 
dered us  in  the  dark  hour  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  if  we  are  by 
legislation  to  stigmatize  as  criminal  the  efforts  of  our  own  citizens  to 
bear  assistance  to  a  neigboring  people  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  an 
iron  despotism — a  despotism  to  which  the  condition  of  our  ancestors 
was  almost  a  state  of  freedom. 

If  our  moral  and  national  obligations  to  other  nations  require  us 
to  curb,  by  severe  penal  statutes,  the  adventurous  and  progressive 
spirit  of  our  people,  and  we  have  the  constitutional  right  to  do  so,  let 
the  bond  be  executed.  If  no  such  obligations  rest  upon  us,  and  we 
are  left  free  to  consult  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  it  is  iny  opin- 
ion that,  even  if  we  had  the  power  to  retard  the  progression  of  the 
age,  it  would  not  be  exactly  the  perfection  of  wisdom  for  us  to  do  so. 
Keeping  in  view  the  remarkable  and  interesting  condition  of  adjacent 
countries,  we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  we  have  reached  an  epoch 
pregnant  with  mighty  events.  A  year,  a  month,  even,  may  determ- 
ine whether  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Cuba  shall  be  European 
or  American.  If,  as  I  fear,  the  eyes  of  the  two  great  powers  of  West- 
ern Europe  are  directed  to  their  acquisition,  how  easy  would  it  be  for 
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them,  with  their  fleets  and  their  armies  now  unemployed,  to  effect 
their  purposes?  How  long,  bloody,  and  destructive  would  be  the 
struggle,  should  we  attempt  to  assert  the  rights  which,  since  the  days 
of  Monroe,  we  have  claimed  upon  this  continent,  and  which,  but  for 
the  ignorant  policy  of  the  act  of  1818,  we  would  now  peaceably  and 
without  violence  possess  !  But  for  that  act,  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua, 
and  perhaps  all  Central  America  would  be  now  Americanized,  ad- 
vancing and  prosperous  under  a  liberal  and  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  Cuba  the  tyrant-flag  of  blood  and  gold  would  have  given 
place  to  the  tri-color  of  independence,  or  to  the  starry  and  more  glo- 
rious banner  that  floats  "  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave."  The  bayonets  of  Spain,  with  the  war-ships  of  France  and 
England,  could  not  have  supported  in  that  lovely  island  an  unrelent- 
ing despotism,  had  not  the  private  American  aid  invoked  by  the  pa- 
triots of  Cuba  been  cut  off  by  the  stringent  application  of  this  law. 

An  able  editorial  of  the  "  Union,"  under  date  of  March  llth,  1855, 
truly  says : 

' '  The  well-known  fact  that  Spain  is  indebted  to  the  United  States 
for  the  continuance  of  her  dominion  in  Cuba,  so  far  from  inclining 
her  to  be  grateful  or  even  just,  has  only  made  her  more  arrogant  and 
insensible  to  reason  or  liberality.  But  for  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  far  more  strict  than  those  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment, Cuba  would  at  this  moment  have  been  at  least  independent, 
if  not  annexed  to  this  confederation,  had  such  been  its  desire.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  was  the  great  instrument  that  ar- 
rested what  in  a  few  months  would  have  been  an  invasion  that  no 
power  in  or  out  of  Cuba  could  have  resisted.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  preserved  Cuba  to  Spain,"  etc. 

Who  will  say  that  liberal  civil  institutions,  borne  over  our  borders 
by  the  energy  of  freemen,  and  planted  in  the  misruled  countries  around 
us,  would  not  have  promoted  civilization,  and  added  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  ?  What  American  patriot,  who  appreciates  the  be- 
neficent results  to  our  country  which  might  have  flowed  from  such 
sources,  by  not  only  securing  our  safety,  but  also  many  incalculable 
commercial  advantages,  does  not  deeply  regret  the  false  policy  that 
manacles  our  hands,  while  those  of  our  rivals  are  unconfined  ?  The 
monarchies  of  Europe  are  annexing  to  their  dominions  vast  territories 
in  Asia,  Africa,  Australasia,  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  They 
take  away  the  liberties  of  the  conquered  people,  and  establish  arbitra- 
ry colonial  governments,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  gov- 
erned. We  carry  to  the  annexed  free  representative  systems,  and 
unite  them  with  us  as  equals.  The  oligarchs  oppress  and  impoverish 
their  possessions  ;  yet  the  false  sentiment  of  the  world  styles  them  phi- 
lanthropists, and  fastens  on  us  the  name  of  "  filibusters."  Let  us  ac- 
cept the  word.  As  the  term  "rebel"  in  Ireland  designates  the  pa- 
triot, so  let  the  term  "filibuster"  designate  the  bold,  fearless  man  of 
thought  and  action  in  Amei'ica. 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  reflected  much  upon  the  subject  of  these 
neutrality  laws,  and  I  believe  that  of  1818  such  a  departure  from  the 
theory  of  our  institutions  as  to  be  incapable  of  amendment.  I  there- 
fore propose  to  repeal  all  its  prominent  features  at  once.  When  it 
shall  come  up  for  consideration,  I  shall  either  propose  to  return  to  the 
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act  of  179:1,  or  present  some  proper  bill  to  perform  our  absolute  du- 
ties to  other  nations  and  no  more. 

I  know  that  the  public  voice  calls  for  some  action  on  this  subject. 
The  true  secret  of  national  prosperity  is  progress.  Understanding 
the  value  of  free  institutions,  we  can  not  but  wish  to  extend  them 
wherever  the  force  of  our  example  may  penetrate.  A  social  system 
like  ours  is  most  secure  when  its  range  is  widest,  and  its  influence  is 
most  extensively  felt.  "We  can  afford  to  profit  by  the  follies  of  the 
past ;  we  can  still  more  afford  to  profit  by  the  prestige  of  our  name. 
We  are  too  dangerous  an  element  in  politics  to  be  loved  by  the  mo- 
narchical governments  of  the  Old  World.  They  tolerate  us  only  be- 
cause they  can  not  crush  us  ;  it  is  upon  our  own  continent,  within  and 
around  us,  that  they  seek  to  fan  the  flames  of  discord.  By  firmly  es- 
tablishing our  influence  upon  this  continent,  we  wrench  away  the  last 
offensive  weapon  from  their  hands.  Shall  we  now  pause  in  our  ca- 
reer ?  I,  for  one,  will  not  be  satisfied  that  our  experiment  of  free  in- 
stitutions has  been  fully  tested  until  it  has  gained  the  fairest  portions 
of  this  continent  for  its  field,  and  the  noblest  types  of  the  white  race 
for  its  supporters.  When  I  look  back  to  the  past,  I  can  form  but  one 
conjecture  for  the  future  ;  I  rest  in  the  faith  that  our  favored  country 
will  steadily  ascend  through  all  the  grades  of  her  glorious  destiny. 


Letter  from  General  Cazneau,  referred  to  on  Page  354-. 

Washington,  April  25th,  1856. 

DEAB  GENERAL, — Feeling,  as  every  true  citizen  must,  a  deep  interest  in  the  vin- 
dication of  the  honor  of  my  countiy,  outraged  by  incessant  acts  of  foreign  aggression, 
I  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction  that  you  propose  to  arraign  before  Congress  and 
the  people  that  absurd  contradiction  to  eveiy  independent  principle  of  American  pol- 
icy, the  neutrality  act  of  1818.  That  law,  and  the  obsolete  ideas  on  which  it  is 
founded,  constitute  the  most  efficient  aid  and  support  to  European  interference  and 
dictation  in  American  affaire. 

Our  country  can  never  occupy  its  proper  and  honorable  position  among  other  na- 
tions while  the  freedom  of  our  citizens  is  shackled  by  laws  which  seem  made  for  the 
sole  and  exclusive  benefit  of  foreign  and  unfriendly  powers. 

Among  the  many  instances  of  European  interference  in  American  affairs,  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  in  which  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  place  before  you  the 
most  undeniable  evidence  of  a  direct  and  insulting  attack  on  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  our  inter- American  relations. 

The  Dominican  republic  had  repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  to  its  peculiar  situation.  It  is  the  only  territory  in  all  that  grand  circle 
of  islands  which  inclose  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  command  our  isthmus  routes  to  the 
Pacific,  under  an  independent  American  flag. 

Of  all  that  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  tropical  wealth,  with  their  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  Dominican  republic  is  the  only  free  white  and 
republican  government ;  all  the  rest  of  the  West  India  empire  is  European  and  Af- 
rican. The  Dominicans  alone  have  achieved  by  their  unassisted  courage  an  inde- 
pendent, constitutional,  and  American  existence.  Their  central  and  commanding  po- 
sition, their  splendid  harbors  and  inexhaustible  natural  resources,  offer  great  and  pe- 
culiar advantages  to  our  commerce,  and  it  was  manifestly  our  interest  to  encourage 
the  prosperity  and  independence  of  this  American  state. 

In  pursuance  of  this  just  and  enlightened  policy,  I  was  commissioned  by  President 
Pierce,  in  June,  1854,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Dominican  republic ;  and,  after 
encountering  many  difficulties,  through  the  intrigues  and  false  representations  of  the 
French  and  English  agents— who  notoriously  make  common  cause  with  the  negroes 
of  Hayti  against  the  whites — the  terms  were  fully  agreed  upon,  and  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1S54,  named  for  the  final  signature  of  the  treaty. 

Meantime,  an  allied  squadron  had  been  sent  for  by  these  agents,  and,  sustained  by 
its  presence  before  the  Dominican  capital,  Sir  Robert  II.  Schomburgh,  acting,  as  he 
declared,  under  the  directions  of  Lord  CHarendon,  warned  the  Dominican  government 
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that  it  could  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with  "  such  a  suspicious 
and  dangerous  power  as  the  United  States  without  the  previous  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tion of  France  and  England."  If  the  Dominicans  resisted  this  dictation,  they  were 
threatened  with  a  Haytien  invasion.  Under  the  specious  title  of  "the  mediating 
powers,"  France  and  England  always  hold  the  negroes  in  readiness  to  be  let  slip  like 
bloodhounds  on  the  whites  at  the  east  end  of  Hayti,  if  they  prove  at  any  time  refrac- 
tory to  European  policy. 

The  pretext  for  this  forcible  and  high-handed  dictation  in  our  inter- American  nege- 
tiation  was  that  the  treaty  contained  some  encouragement  for  the  establishment  of 
steam-lines,  and  provided  for  a  suitable  naval  and  coal  depot  in  the  admirable  Bay  of 
Samana.  This  is  the  natural  and  invaluable  point  of  intersection  for  our  lines  of 
trade  with  South  America  and  Africa,  as  well  as  Central  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies. It  is  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  outlets  of  our  isthmus  routes,  what  Cuba  is 
to  the  Gulf  .of  Mexico  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  These  European  powers 
would  not  permit  this  American  state  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  nature  has  lav- 
ished upon  it,  and,  at  their  interference  and  command,  Samana  remains  a  closed  port 
to  our  citizens. 

So  many  other  American  interests  were  at  stake,  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  waive 
the  question  of  a  coal  depot,  in  order  to  deprive  France  and  England  of  eveiy  excuse 
for  combining  with  Hayti  to  attack  the  Dominican  territory.  Besides,  to  confess  the 
whole  truth,  I  had  in  view  the  necessity  of  bringing  out  and  obtaining  conclusive 
proof  of  the  character  and  extent  of  these  European  encroachments.  Actuated  by 
these  considerations,  and  the  critical  position  of  the  Dominican  republic,  the  article 
respecting  a  depot  at  Samana  was  omitted  in  the  second  convention. 

The  treaty,  thus  modified,  was  signed  by  all  the  plenipotentiaries  October  5th,  after 
every  clause  and  article  had  received  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Dominican  execu- 
tive. It  secured  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  to  our  citizens,  and  the 
most  complete  right  to  acquire,  hold,  and  bequeath  all  kinds  of  property  in  the  Domin- 
ican republic. 

It  reciprocally  guaranteed  all  advantages  of  trade,  travel,  and  residence  by  the 
most  favored  nations,  and  it  particularly  recognized  and  established  the  important 
principle — without  which  no  American  treaty  ought  to  receive  the  seal  of  the  United 
States — that  the  flag  covers  the  goods,  and  pi-ohibits  arbitrary  search  on  the  high  seas. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  last  and  truly  American  principle  which  provoked  the  displeasure 
of  England,  who  seems  to  persist  in  her  title  of  "mistress  of  the  seas"  even  on  our 
American  coasts. 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  the  French  and  British 
consuls  called  an  allied  squadron  for  the  second  time  before  the  Dominican  capital  to 
overawe  that  government  and  prevent  its  ratification.  The  unfortunate  Dominicans 
had  no  alternative  but  obedience,  and  the  convention  with  the  United  States  was  sac- 
rificed in  the  mode  dictated  by  the  agents  of  France  and  England. 

These  agents  even  went  farther,  and  demanded,  as  the  price  of  their  mediation  with 
Ilayti,  that  the  Dominican  government  should  stipulate,  as  a  permanent  bar  to  the 
establishment  of  Americaif  steam-lines  and  depots,  and  the  introduction  of  American 
settlers  on  Dominican  soil — 

"  Not  to  permit  any  government  to  found  or  occupy  any  depots  or  factories  of  any 
kind  on  the  Dominican  territory ;  not  to  tolerate  the  landing  on  the  said  territory  of 
parties  of  emigrants  armed  or  unarmed,"  etfc 

Such  privileges  had  been  previously  conceded  and  secured  to  European  companies 
by  special  grants,  and  these  prohibitions  were  expressly  aimed  at  Americans. 

I  can  not  severely  blame  the  Dominican  government  for  receding  from  its  engage- 
ments with  the  United  States,  with  the  evidence  I  had  before  me  that  it  was  under 
stringent  European  duress.  I  have  the  evidence  of  this  interference  at  command,  and 
also  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  French  and  British  consuls  to  the  negro  conspira- 
tors, who  had  planned  the  general  massacre  of  the  white  authorities,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  British  consul  was  an  active  accomplice  in  the  plot. 

The  Dominican  journals  which  advocated  the  American  treaty  were  suppressed,  and 
the  editors  were  obliged  to  leave  the  countiy  at  the  direct  instance  of  the  European 
agents,  who,  in  all  their  aggressions  on  American  rights,  publicly  avowed  they  were 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  their  respective  governments. 

For  this  whole  class  of  encroachments  there  is  but  one  available  answer:  suspend 
the  neutrality  laws  until  the  encroaching  powers  shall  give  ample  security  for  future 
non-interference,  or  so  modify  them  as  to  allow  our  citizens  the  same  advantages  in 
defending  that  unfriendly  powers  have  in  attacking  American  interests.  The  people 
will  be  with  you  in  your  efforts  to  open  a  new  and  noble  era  in  our  foreign  policy ; 
and  firmly  trusting  in  your  triumphant  success,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant,  WILLIAM  L.  CAZNBAU. 
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AN  ADDRESS  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PALMETTO  ASSOCIATION:  DELIVERED  IN  COLUMBIA,  S.  C., 
TUESDAY,  MAY  4TH,  1858,  BY  JOHN  A.  QUITMAN,  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

COMRADES, — Upon  your  cordial  invitation  I  have  come  from  the 
busy  scenes  of  political  action  to  participate  with  you  in  reviving  the 
memory  of  other  days.  Notwithstanding  the  glorious  recollections 
which  crowd  on  my  memory  when  standing  among  the  remnant  of 
the  Palmetto  Kegiment,  I  can  not  at  once  divest  myself  of  the  gloomy 
reflections  left  on  my  mind  by  the  political  scenes  in  which  I  have  so 
lately  mingled ;  the  result  of  which  must  end  in  the  dishonor,  degra- 
dation, and  vassalage  of  the  South,  unless  averted  by  her  determined 
will  and  bold  action. 

Deeply  as  these  reflections  weigh  upon  my  mind,  I  will  endeavor 
for  a  time  to  forget  them  in  the  emotions  to  which  this  interesting  oc- 
casion gives  rise. 

I  assumed  the  general  command  of  the  Palmetto  Regiment  amid 
the  bursting  of  bombs  and  the  roar  of  artillery  on  the  burning  sands 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Throughout  its  brilliant  campaign  in  Mexico,  I  shared, 
to  some  extent,  its  dangers  and  its  honors,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign  left  it  occupying  the  imperial  palaces  of  the  Montezumas, 
to  the  fall  of  which  it  had  so  conspicuously  contributed.  Thus  as- 
sociated with  the  regiment  during  one  of  the  most  brilliant  cam- 
paigns recorded  in  military  history,  it  will  be  expected,  upon  this  re- 
union, that  I  should  at  least  present  a  brief  sketch  of  its  operations. 
Could  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  preparing  this  address  in  my  own 
library,  surrounded  by  the  reports,  orders,  and  official  papers  connect- 
ed with  the  regiment,  I  might  have  attempted  the  interesting  task 
with  better  prospect  of  success  ;  but,  cut  off  from  these  more  reliable 
data,  I  must  throw  myself  on  your  indulgence  for  presenting  merely 
some  reminiscences,  furnished  from  my  unaided  memory,  of  the  hon- 
orable career  of  the  Palmetto  Regiment,  trusting  that  yet  some  pious 
son  of  South  Carolina  may  perform  the  task  of  adding  to  her  history 
a  glorious  page  which  reflects  upon  her  and  her  sons  so  much  honor 
and  credit. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  distinguished  from  other  wars  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged.  It  was  our  first  war  of  invasion.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  there  were  several  incursions 
made  into  the  enemy's  territory  for  temporary  objects,  but  no  regular 
invasion  was  contemplated  or  carried  into  execution.  It  was,  again, 
the  first  war  in  which  a  volunteer  force  was  mainly  relied  on  for  its 
prosecution.  This  peculiar  description  of  military  force  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Before  it  was 
planned  by  legislation  or  reduced  into  system,  it  spontaneously  sprang 
into  existence  from  the  military  spirit  of  our  people,  and  presented 
itself  to  our  astonished  statesmen  ready  to  be  moulded  into  the  most 
formidable  material  of  war.  Scarcely  had  it  proclaimed  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  receive  into  service  a  limited  number  of  volunteers, 
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than  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  men,  organized  into  regi- 
ments, battalions,  and  companies,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
especially  from  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  eagerly  pressed  the 
tender  of  their  services.  This  novel  spectacle  astonished  Europe. 
Her  statesmen  had  long  before  been  compelled  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
rapid  growth  and  development  of  our  country,  the  adaptation  of  our 
free  institutions  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life ;  but  they  still  urged 
that  they  were  not  suited  to  a  state  of  war,  and  that  the  weakness  of 
our  system  would  be  manifested  whenever  we  should  be  called  on  to 
prosecute  an  aggressive  war.  They  had  no  idea  that  soldiers  could 
be  procured  from  any  other  motive  than  that  of  pay ;  and  it  was 
only  when  it  became  manifest  in  this  case,  from  the  class  of  men  who 
volunteered,  that  the  great  mass  of  them  could  not  have  been  influ- 
enced by  mercenary  motives,  that  they  found  they  had  overlooked 
entirely  important  elements  in  our  system,  and  that  it  was  as  well 
adapted  to  a  state  of  war  as  of  peace.  The  aptitude  with  which  these 
troops  acquired  drill  and  attained  discipline,  and  especially  their 
prowess  in  battle,  are  still  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  military 
critics  of  other  nations. 

This  element  of  military  strength  is  peculiarly  American.  It  exists 
among  no  other  people,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  never-failing  re- 
source in  all  emergencies. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina,  although  remote  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  although  not  disturbed  by  the  restless  spirit  of  adventure  which 
forms  so  distinguishing  a  trait  of  character  in  the  pioneer  population 
of  new  states,  yet  was  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  military  spirit 
of  a  free  and  gallant  people.  Desirous  of  emulating  the  chivalry  of 
their  sires,  her  sons  demanded  a  place  in  the  volunteer  line  for  their 
own  Palmetto  Flag.  They  were  accepted  and  received  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1846,  under  the  then 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  President  to  call  for  twelve-months 
volunteers  ;  but  shortly  afterward  the  government  changed  its  policy, 
and  determined  not  to  receive  volunteers  for  a  shorter  time  than  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Influenced  by  patriotism,  and  by  a  high  sense  of  state  and  personal 
honor,  the  regiment,  officers  and  men,  consented  to  the  change  of  en- 
gagement, and  in  December  were  regularly  mustered  into  the  service 
for  "  during  the  war." 

In  the  mean  time  they  had  passed  through  the  very  important 
process  of  organization  and  the  selection  of  their  officers.  The  result, 
so  essential  to  the  efficiency,  the  character,  and  the  fame  of  the  regi- 
ment, was  the  election  of  Pierce  M.  Butler,  colonel  ;^  J.  P.  Dickinson, 
lieutenant  colonel ;  and  A.  H.  Gladden,  major.  It  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  South  Carolina,  and  especially  of  the  Palmetto  Regiment,  that 
at  this  interesting  period  the  services  of  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Pierce 
Butler  were  available.  He  possessed  every  qualification  required  for 
this  important  charge.  Having  held  the  high  position  of  governor, 
and  fulfilled  its  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  his  reputation 
was  coextensive  with  the  state ;  with  much  military  experience,  both 
in  the  regular  and  volunteer  service,  he  was  known  and  distinguished 
for  his  gallant  and  chivalrous  spirit,  and  the  winning  graces  of  his 
personal  manners.  Never  have  I  known  a  commander  appear  to 
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possess  more  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  men.  Firm,  and 
sometimes  even  stern,  he  yet  seemed  to  control  those  under  his  com- 
mand more  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  loss  of  his  respect  than  that 
of  punishment.  He  could  have  commanded  such  a  regiment  even 
without  a  commission.  In  the  excellent  selections  of  the  other  field- 
officers,  the  regiment  evinced  their  high  appreciation  of  that  first  es- 
sential quality  of  an  officer  as  well  as  soldier,  that  of  unblenching 
courage.  To  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Dickinson  added  a  daring,  dashing  gallantry,  which  called  from 
his  superiors  more  frequently  for  restraint  than  encouragement. 

Major  Gladden,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the  regiment  de- 
volved after  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  had  not  only  the  opportunity  of 
proving  his  coolness  and  courage  in  battle,  but  also  his  capacity  and 
fitness  for  command.  He  received  from  his  noble  regiment  the  high- 
est credentials  they  could  confer  on  him  by  electing  him  to  fill  the 
high  place  which  had  been  made  vacant  by  the  fall  of  their  talented 
and  beloved  colonel. 

I  have  alluded  briefly  to  the  personal  character  of  the  field-offi- 
cers. The  limits  of  this  address  will  not  permit  me  to  particularize 
farther.  My  object  is  to  present  the  general  character  of  the  corps. 
That  purpose  will  be  better  attained  by  grouping  together  the  com- 
pany, officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men,  as  a  distinctive 
corps,  possessing  a  common  history,  a  common  fame,  and  an  undi- 
vided glory. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Mexican  war, 
which  I  hope  will  ever  constitute  a  fixed  trait  of  our  volunteer  sys- 
tem, that  the  -general  personal  material  of  this  force  was  of  high 
grade.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  in  the  rank  and  file  men 
who  had  been  classically  educated,  professional  men,  tradesmen  of 
respectable  standing,  and  even  men  of  independent  property  or 
comfortable  expectations ;  in  fact,  you  found  there  men  holding  in 
society  at  home  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  officers  who  commanded 
them. 

What  but  motives  similar  to  those  that  prompted  the  soldier  of  re- 
publican Greece  or  Rome  to  rally  round  his  country's  standard  and 
perform  prodigies  of  valor  could  have  stimulated  such  men  to  subject 
themselves  voluntarily  to  the  deprivations,  discomforts,  and  toils  of 
war,  and  to  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  battle-field ! 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives,  whether  a  patriotic  desire 
to  serve  their  country,  the  love  of  glory,  or  the  ambition  of  personal 
distinction,  they  indicate  an  elementary  material  from  which  invin- 
cible armies  are  constituted.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  claiming 
this  superiority  for  all  volunteer  corps  alike ;  I  speak  of  it  as  a  gen- 
eral trait.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  personal  character  of  the  Palmetto 
Regiment.  It  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  people  of  the  gallant 
state  from  which  it  sprung. 

I  have  presented  this  fine  corps,  officered,  organized,  and  mustered 
into  service.  I  will  not,  in  this  narrative,  accompany  it  in  its  de- 
parture from  the  state,  its  marches  by  land,  or  its  voyages  by  sea.  I 
will  meet  it  at  Vera  Cruz,  amid  the  roar  of  artillery,  on  an  enemy's 
shore.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  some  reflections,  which 
naturally  arise  upon  contemplating  the  position  of  that  regiment, 
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about  to  be  sent  forth  as  the  military  representative  of  a  proud  state, 
jealous  of  her  honor  and  her  fame.  The  departing  soldiers  could,  no 
doubt,  read  in  the  countenances  of  their  countrymen  and  country- 
women the  farewell  of  the  Spartan  mother  to  her  son,  when  she  de- 
livered to  him  his  shield,  and  said,  "Return  with  this  or  on  it." 

With  the  state  pride  for  which  South  Carolina  has  been  distin- 
guished, I  doubt  whether  there  could  have  been  found  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  would  not  have  preferred,  had  the  melancholy  alterna- 
tive been  presented,  that  eATery  man  of  that  corps  should  perish  on  the 
field  of  battle,  than  that  it  should  return  in  full  health,  but  stained 
with  dishonor  and  disgrace !  To  that  corps,  the  remnant  of  whom 
now  stand  before  you  as  your  chosen  champions,  you  had  intrusted 
the  military  reputation  and  honor  of  your  state.  Both  were  staked 
on  their  good  conduct.  You  had  intrusted  to  them  your  most  valu- 
able jewels.  Had  they  failed,  at  any  and  every  sacrifice,  to  maintain 
the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  state ;  had  they  shrunk  from  their 
duty  in  the  deadly  conflicts  they  had  to  encounter,  the  disgrace  would 
also  have  fallen  upon  you.  Years  would  not  have  wiped  away  the 
blot  left  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  your  commonwealth.  The  Ro- 
mans, when  they  gazed  upon  the  desperate  conflict  of  the  Horatii 
with  the  champions  of  the  Samnites,  could  scarcely  have  felt  a  deeper 
interest  than  did  you  in  watching  the  progress  and  conduct  of  your 
regiment  in  Mexico.  Before  the  close  of  the  memorable  year  1847 
your  anxieties  had  all  terminated.  Your  gallant  volunteers  had  not 
only  signally  maintained  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  state,  but 
had  laid  on  the  altar  of  her  renown  fresh  and  brilliant  wreaths  of 
fame. 

While  the  regiment  was  awaiting  orders  in  South  Carolina  I  was 
at  Monterey,  commanding  a  field  brigade  of  selected  volunteers.  In 
December,  1846,  after  the  battle  of  Monterey,  I  was  detailed  by 
General  Taylor,  at  the  head  of  five  volunteer  regiments  and  a  battery 
of  light  artillery,  to  advance  upon  Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  and  take  possession  of  the  city,  arid  of  the  passes  of  the  mount- 
ains in  its  vicinity.  Shortly  after  this  duty  had  been  performed,  I 
received  orders  to  join  the  forces  then  assembling  at  Tampico  under 
General  Scott  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Mexico  through  Vera 
Cruz.  My  first  application,  after  reporting  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  Tampico,  was  a  request  to  assign  the  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment, then  at  the  island  of  Lobos,  to  my  brigade,  and  in  reply  had 
the  very  great  satisfaction  to  learn  from  the  general  that  Col.  Butler 
had  requested  him  to  assign  his  regiment  to  my  brigade,  unless  it 
could  be  attached  to  the  regular  brigade  under  General  Worth.  He 
remarked  that  he  would  not  resist  this  concurrence  of  wishes,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  South  Carolina,  the  Georgia,  and  Alabama  regiments, 
were  constituted  into  a  brigade  under  my  command.  With  the  two 
latter  regiments  I  sailed  from  Tampico,  and  arrived  at  Anton  Lizardo 
in  time,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  March,  1847,  to  take  part  in 
that  splendid  and  successful  military-nautical  movement  of  the  de- 
barkation of  General  Scott's  army  of  invasion  at  Vera  Cruz.  It  was 
a  skillfully-planned,  highly-imposing,  and  entirely  successful  move- 
ment. The  point  selected  for  the  descent  was  the  beach  west  of  the 
city,  just  without  the  range  of  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Castle  of  San 
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Juan  de  Ulloa.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  debarkation  com- 
menced, ten  thousand  men,  armed  and  ready  for  action,  stood  upon 
the  beach. 

It  was  here,  during  this  exciting  scene,  that  I  observed  an  officer 
of  noble  mien  and  martial  bearing  approaching  me,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  officers  who  seemed  to  be  worthy  followers  of  such  a  chief- 
tain. He  reported  himself  as  Col.  Butler,  commanding  the  South 
Carolina  regiment,  ready  to  receive  any  orders  I  might  convey  to 
him.  This  was  my  first  personal  acquaintance  with  one  for  whose 
character,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  man,  I  soon  acquired  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem. 

The  siege,  bombardment,  and  final  capture  of  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  strong  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  although  not 
generally  so  regarded  in  popular  estimation,  perhaps  from  the  trifling 
loss  sustained  by  us,  was,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  Gen.  Scott's  remarkable  campaign.  In  establishing 
the  lines  of  investment,  my  brigade  was  a  part  of  the  time  very  ac- 
tively employed  in  skirmishing.  At  one  time,  the  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  regiments  being  in  advance,  a  serious  attempt  was  made 
by  a  large  body  of  Mexican  cavalry  and  infantry,  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  cannonade  from  the  works  of  the  city,  to  drive  us  back  from 
the  sand-hills  which  we  occupied.  A  deep  ravine,  which  commenced 
near  to  our  position,  and  penetrated  within  the  position  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  seemed  to  furnish  a  better  route  for  assailing  them  than 
by  a  charge  in  front.  Four  companies — two  from  the  Georgia  regi- 
ment and  two  from  South  Carolina — were  therefore  detailed,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Dickinson,  to  attack  the  enemy  by  this 
route.  The  movement  was  successful,  and  the  enemy  soon  retired. 
It  was  in  these  operations  that  Lieut.  Col.  Dickinson  was  seriously 
wounded,  being,  I  believe,  the  first  American  wounded  at  the  siege. 
He  was  certainly  the  officer  highest  in  rank  whose  blood  was  shed 
on  that  memorable  event. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that,  during  the  siege,  the  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  of  my  brigade,  though  few,  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  balance  of  the  army. 

The  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  new  regiment  which  had  fallen  un- 
der my  command.  Immediately  after  we  had  landed  a  violent 
"  norther"  had  interrupted  our  communication  with  the  shipping, 
and  we  were  thus,  for  some  time,  without  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion ;  this  was  but  of  slight  inconvenience  to  the  troops  posted  on  the 
flank  of  our  line,  and  thus  near  the  sea,  but  was  a  heavy  burden  on 
those  more  centrally  situated.  My  brigade,  though  stationed  imme- 
diately in  rear  of  the  city,  and  nearest  to  its  walls,  was  between  three 
and  four  miles  from  the  point  at  which  our  commissary  and  other 
stores  were  landed.  Until  transportation  could  be  gradually  pro- 
cured, all  provisions,  supplies,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  were  packed  on 
the  backs  of  men,  and  carried  that  distance,  over  a  rough  path,  over 
steep  sand-hills  and  under  a  burning  sun.  This  kind  of  toil  and  la- 
bor is  felt  most  severely  by  the  soldier,  because  such  casualties  are 
not  anticipated ;  yet  it  was  submitted  to  with  patience,  and  no  mur- 
mur reached  my  ear  from  the  brave  Palmetto  Regiment. 
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When  the  ' '  heroic  city"  had  surrendered  to  the  American  arms,  I 
was  directed  by  General  Scott  to  concert  with  Commodore  Perry  a 
joint  naval  and  land  expedition  against  the  city  of  Alvarado  and 
neighboring  towns,  the  principal  objects  of  which  were  to  dismantle 
the  fortifications  which  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbor, 
and  to  open  the  country  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  Alvarado  River 
for  a  supply  of  mules.  The  land-force  was  overwhelming,  inten- 
tionally so  constituted,  to  prevent  resistance,  and  before  it  reached 
within  eight  miles  of  the  city,  the  latter  had  surrendered  to  a  small 
schooner  of  Commodore  Perry's  squadron.  The  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition were  thus  attained  without  bloodshed ;  but  the  march  for  sixty 
miles  along  the  sea-coast  and  back,  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  through 
the  deep  sands,  with  none  but  brackish,  unhealthy  water  to  slake  our 
thirst,  produced  much  disease  in  the  regiments  constituting  the  bri- 
gade, and  especially  in  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  which  had 
never  before,  since  its  arrival  in  Mexico,  performed  a  full  day's 
march. 

When  the  Alvarado  expedition  was  planned,  it  was  not  believed 
that  Santa  Anna  would  be  enabled  to  rally  his  forces  in  sufficient 
strength  to  oppose  the  advance  of  our  army  at  any  point  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa ;  and  as  our  means  of  transportation  were 
very  slender,  it  was  hoped  that  an  abundant  supply  of  mules  could 
be  procured  from  the  valley  of  the  Alvarado  River,  where  they  were 
reported  to  be  abundant  and  cheap.  The  news,  however,  that  Santa 
Anna  was  fortifying  a  position  at  Cerro  Gordo  induced  General  Scott 
to  advance  Twiggs's  division,  and  afterward  Patterson's,  in  that  di- 
rection, Worth's  being  detained  at  Vera  Cruz  until  further  trans- 
portation could  be  procured. 

When  the  Southern  brigade  returned  to  Vera  Cruz,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  thtit  a  few  wagons  could  be  added  to  our  already 
light  train ;  but  such  was  the  ardent  desire  of  officers  and  men  to 
move  forward  to  the  scene  of  the  expected  battle,  that  they  proposed 
to  caiTv  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  and  three  days  of  provisions  per 
man  on  the  march.  I  have  gone  into  these  details  to  correct  a  com- 
mon error,  which  existed  even  in  my  command,  that  the  detail  of  the 
Southern  brigade  for  the  Alvarado  expedition  was  an  unfriendly  act, 
intended  to  deprive  them  of  participation  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo. 
On  the  contrary,  the  designation  of  a  corps  for  separate  and  distinct 
active  service  is  a  compliment  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  commander. 
I  know  that  in  this  case  there  were  competitors  for  this  service. 

Pursuing  the  purpose  before  indicated,  I  shall  not  attempt  even  a 
hasty  sketch  of  this  glorious  campaign,  but  confine  myself  to  such 
events  as  are  connected  with,  or  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Pal- 
metto Regiment. 

The  last  corps  has  now  left  the  sea-shore,  to  take  its  place  in  that 
gallant  army  whose  deeds  and  achievements  form  the  wonder  of  his- 
tory. 

The  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  has  been  fought  and  won.  The  enemy 
have  been  beaten  and  dispersed.  Those  frowning  fastnesses  no  longer 
obstruct  the  quiet  movements  of  our  troops  into  the  interior. 

While  the  army  was  encamped  at  Jalapa,  an  important  modifica- 
tion of  its  elements  took  place,  some  of  which  affected  the  position  of 
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the  Palmetto  Regiment.  In  consequence  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  the  twelve-months  volunteers, 
seven  regiments  in  all,  the  general-in-chief  determined  then  to  order 
them  home,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Patterson.  Gen. 
Pillow  also,  being  wounded,  returned  to  the  United  States  on  leave. 
Gen.  Shields  being  severely  wounded  and  not  on  duty,  I  was  left  as 
the  only  general  officer  in  command  of  the  remaining  volunteer  regi- 
ments, consisting  of  the  South  Carolina,  New  York,  and  First  and 
Second  Pennsylvania  Regiments. 

Of  these,  the  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  detained  in  garrison 
at  Perote  and  Puebla,  and  never  crossed  the  mountain  rim  which  sur- 
rounds the  valley  of  Mexico,  and,  of  course,  did  not  take  part  in  the 
last  bloody  battles  of  the  valley.  Thus  the  Palmetto  Regiment  con- 
stituted, in  the  great  battles  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  one  of  only  three 
regiments  of  a  distinct  army  corps,  and  that  one  numerically  the 
weakest  of  the  three. 

While  the  army  lay  encamped  at  Jalapa,  General  Worth,  with  his 
division,  about  2000  strong,  was  thrown  forward  to  Perote,  of  which 
he  took  quiet  possession.  Soon  afterward  I  received  orders  to  join 
him  with  my  brigade,  then  consisting  of  but  three  regiments — South 
Carolina,  New  York,  and  First  Pennsylvania,  the  Second  Pennsyl- 
vania having  been  detailed  as  the  garrison  of  Jalapa.  Although  the 
superior  in  lineal  rank  of  Gen.  Worth,  yet,  as  this  might  be  regarded 
as  "  detached  service,"  in  which  his  senior  brevet  rank  would  prevail, 
I  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  command,  and,  re-enforced  by  Wall's 
light  battery,  marched  to  Perote,  and  there,  as  directed  by  General 
Scott,  was  obliged  still  farther  to  reduce  my  command  by  leaving  in 
garrison  Col.  Wynkoop's  regiment  of  First  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
While  on  this  march,  ascending  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Perote, 
we  encamped  late  in  the  evening  in  the  open  spaces  of  a  small,  wretch- 
ed village.  The  evening  was  cold  and  frosty,  and  the  men,  generally, 
thinly  clad.  The  quarter-master  was  ordered  promptly  to  procure  a 
supply  of  fuel.  He  had  just  reported  to  me  that  he  had  purchased 
it,  cut  and  ready  for  use,  when  a  Mexican,  under  great  excitement, 
rushed  into  my  quarters  complaining  that  the  soldiers  were  tearing 
down  and  burning  the  materials  of  his  garden  fence.  Having  direct- 
ed a  staff-officer  to  ascertain  who  were  the  trespassers,  he  soon  report- 
ed to  me  that  they  were  of  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  but  acting 
with  the  consent  of  one  of  their  officers.  Upon  my  message,  Colonel 
Butler  promptly  proceeded  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  returned  with  the  injured  Mexican,  his  countenance  now 
robed  in  smiles,  acknowledging  that  he  had  received  ample  satisfac- 
tion for  his  damage. 

Before  we  separated  at  Perote  Gen.  Worth  and  myself  had  a  full 
conference  on  the  subject  of  our  march.  His  orders  were  to  advance 
and  occupy  the  city  of  Puebla,  a  city  of  about  80,000  inhabitants,  in 
the  most  populous  portion  of  Mexico,  and  ninety  miles  in  advance  of 
our  main  army.  His  division  consisted  of  little  more  than  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  my  command  of  about  fourteen  hundred,  encumbered 
with  a  very  heavy  supply  train.  Regarding  it  as  a  bold  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief,  we  determined  to  advance  with 
every  precaution.  Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that  the  several  col- 
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umns  should  move  within  supporting  distance  of  one  another;  that 
there  should  be  communication  between  us  every  day  ;  that  the  two 
commands  should  form  a  junction  at  the  village  of  Amozoque,  eight 
miles  from  the  city  of  Puebla,  and  there  arrange  the  movement  into 
the  city  in  conjunction.  It  was  distinctly  understood  that  Amozoque 
was  to  be  the  point  of  junction,  and  that  Gen.  Worth  would  halt  there 
until  my  command  could  come  up.  In  the  mean  time,  while  on 
the  march  from  Perote,  I  had  received  a  commission  as  major  general 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  of  course  ranked  Gen.  Worth ; 
but,  as  the  claim  to  command  might  occasion  confusion  at  the  in- 
teresting moment  when  the  expedition  was  ^,bout  to  be  brought  to 
its  conclusion,  I  did  not  urge  it,  especially  as  my  intercourse  with 
General  Worth  had  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  agreeable  char- 
acter. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  May,  my  command  encamped  near  the 
defile  of  El  Final,  where  the  road  before  us  wound  through  the  mount- 
ain by  deep  gorges,  rendered  more  passable  by  artificial  excavations. 
Anxious  to  surmount  this  dangerous  pass  at  an  early  hour,  reveille 
was  ordered  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  alacrity  of 
the  officers  and  the  energy  of  our  very  efficient  quarter-master,  Capt. 
Samuel  M'Gowan,  whose  services  both  in  the  line  of  his  duty  and  as 
a  staff-officer  in  action  have  not  received  the  official  notice  they  mer- 
ited. 

The  troops,  as  well  as  the  immense  train  of  wagons^were  put  in 
motion  from  front  to  rear  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  All  had  passed 
into  the  open  plain,  and  had  approached  within  three  miles  of  Amo- 
zoque, the  point  of  junction  with  General  Worth.  The  morning  was 
bright  and  lovely.  On  our  right  the  plain  gently  ascended  to  the 
foot  of  the  snow-capped  Malinche,  about  four  miles  distant.  Reports 
from  the  rear  brought  the  information  that  the  train  was  coming  up 
in  compact  order,  when  suddenly  a  heavy  gun  was  heard  from  the  di- 
rection of  Amozoque,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  rapid  discharges  of 
Duncan's  battery  were  heard,  leaving  no  doubt  that  Worth's  division 
was  engaged  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  orders  had  been  sent  back  to  bring  up  the  train 
at  full  gallop ;  a  suitable  place  was  selected  for  the  line  of  battle,  and 
all  precautions  taken  against  surprise,  when  several  dragoons,  with 
foaming  horses,  brought  Gen.  Worth's  message  to  me  that  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy,  four  or  five  thousand  strong,  were  attempting  to 
pass  his  position,  as  he  supposed,  with  a  view  of  attacking  my  com- 
mand, assuring  me  that  he  would  move  up  to  our  assistance  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  position  occupied  by  our  line  of  battle,  although 
hastily  chosen,  was  a  strong  one.  In  front  was  a  shallow  ditch, 
fringed  by  a  low  straggling  hedge,  which,  though  constituting  really 
no  effective  defense,  yet  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  compact  charge 
of  cavalry,  which  Mexicans  are  not  apt  to  break  through,  especially 
when  they  see  behind  it  the  unflinching  eye  of  the  American  soldier. 
About  the  centre  of  the  line  was  a  slight  elevation  of  the  plateau  from 
which  our  artillery  could  sweep  the  whole  plain  in  front. 

In  a  few  minutes  could  be  discovered  in  the  distance  the  glitter  of 
burnished  steel,  and  soon  on  our  left,  moving  toward  our  front,  could 
be  distinctly  seen  in  the  bright  sun,  and  through  the  crystal  medium 
II. — Q* 
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of  a  Mexican  atmosphere,  squadron  upon  squadron  of  the  enemy's 
lancers  galloping  toward  our  front. 

Arrived  within  about  a  thousand  yards  of  our  line,  they  wheeled 
gracefully  into  line,  while  Santa  Anna,  who  commanded  in  person, 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  advanced  to  the  front  to  reconnoitre  our 
position.  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  pause  to  address  the  volun- 
teer regiments  a  few  words  of  caution,  to  direct  them  how  to  receive 
the  expected  charge.  Confidence  and  determination  marked  every 
countenance,  and  when  my  remarks  were  concluded,  three  deafening 
cheers  of  defiance  were  wafted  over  the  plain  to  the  ears  of  the  hesi- 
tating enemy.  » 

Whether  the  strong  position  occupied  by  the  volunteers  or  their  de- 
fiant shouts  produced  the  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  reconnoitring  party  could  resume  their  positions,  their  long  line 
was  again  thrown  into  column,  and  they  galloped  toward  the  mount- 
ains, but  not  without  suffering  some  loss  from  the  canister  of  our  artil- 
lery. These  troops,  as  we  afterward  learned,  were  a  body  of  cavalry 
about  3000  strong,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person.  The  ob- 
ject was  no  doubt  to  attack  the  detachment  while  encumbered  in  the 
narrow  passage  of  Final ;  if  possible,  defeat  it  while  at  disadvantage 
— at  least  to  cut  off  the  large  and  valuable  train  of  supplies  by  which 
it  was  accompanied.  Had  they  found  us  in  the  defiles  of  Final,  the 
plan  might  have  succeeded  of  cutting  off  a  large  portion  of  our  train, 
but  a  very  early  and  prompt  movement  found  us  many  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  obstacles,  and  within  supporting  distance  of  Gen.  Worth's 
column. 

I  have  presented  this  incident  more  in  detail  than  I  intended,  not 
because  it  is  associated  with  the  glory  and  reputation  of  the  Falmetto 
Regiment,  but  because  it  has  been  almost  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
imperfect  histories  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  sometimes  misconstrued. 
I  shall  hereafter  pass  over  all  details  which  are  not  essential  to  present 
the  character  of  your  regiment,  or  to  vindicate  its  reputation. 

The  junction  with  General  Worth  was  effected,  and  the  following 
day  exhibited  a  remarkable  scene :  a  corps  of  less  than  4000  men 
ninety  miles  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  entering  a  hostile  city  con- 
taining within  itself  a  population  of  80,000  souls,  surrounded  by  a 
populous  country  still  occupied  by  numerous  bodies  of  troops.  When 
this  small  army  corps  marched  into  the  main  plaza,  and  stood  there 
resting  on  their  arms,  surrounded  by  the  dense  crowd  of  scowling 
Mexicans,  they  seemed  to  be  dwindled  down  in  numbers  to  scarce  a 
full  regiment ;  yet  they  stood  there,  proud  and  confident,  like  superi- 
ors among  inferiors — the  Caucasian  ruler  and  the  hybrid  subject. 
It  wad  not  until  these  detachments  had  peacefully  occupied  Puebla 
for  more  than  a  month  that  General  Scott  arrived  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army. 

The  Palmetto  Regiment,  while  in  Puebla,  was  quartered  in  a  spa- 
cious convent,  where  their  good  conduct  secured  even  the  respect  of 
the  Mexicans.  Indeed,  Col.  Butler  seemed  to  possess  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  priests.  In  my  frequent  calls  on  him,  I,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  found  some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  them  at 
his  quarters,  appearing  to  enjoy  his  society  and  conversation.  Short- 
ly after  orders  had  been  published  to  regulate  the  march  of  the  army 
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upon  the  capital  of  Mexico,  I  met  at  Col.  Butler's  board  an  intelligent 
priest,  of  very  dignified  appearance.  It  was  in  July,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  rainy  season.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  learn  that  you  are  about 
to  advance  upon  Mexico."  I  replied  that  we  should  move  next  week. 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  the  rains  will  be  suspended."  Upon  being  asked 
the  reason  of  his  prediction,  he  remarked,  "Heaven  has  favored  you 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  Providence  will  continue  her 
special  interposition  until  you  shall  have  fulfilled  your  mission  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  capital  city. " 

During  our  stay  at  Puebla  disease  committed  sad  havoc  in  the 
army,  and  .especially  in  the  Palmetto  Regiment.  This  tendency  to 
sickness  was  no  doubt  increased  by  the  thin  and  light  clothing  of  the 
men.  No  state,  as  I  was  informed,  had  provided  more  amply  for  the 
clothing  of  her  soldiers  than  had  South  Carolina ;  but,  unfortunately, 
none  of  these  supplies  came  to  hand.  They  were  lost  by  some  acci- 
dent on  land  or  sea  before  they  reached  the  regiment.  This  failure  to 
obtain  suitable  clothing  was  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  Col.  Butler, 
and  he  ceased  not  his  constant  exertions  to  supply  it  until  most  of  his 
men  were  furnished  with  such  portions  of  dress  as  they  most  needed 
from  the  spare  stores  of  the  regular  army. 

Before  the  army  left  Puebla,  Brigadier  General  Shields,  who  had 
just  recovered  from  the  dangerous  wound  received  by  him  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  reported  to  me  for  duty.  The  South  Carolina  and  New 
York  regiments  were  constituted  into  a  brigade  under  his  immediate 
orders. 

The  volunteer  division  under  my  command  was  then  formed  of  the 
South  Carolina,  New  York,  and  Second  Pennsylvania  regiments,  the 
marine  battalion,  and  Steptoe's  light  battery.  It  commenced  its  march 
from  Puebla  on  the  8th  day  of  August,  accompanied  by  Huger's  train 
of  heavy  ordnance,  General  Twiggs's  division  preceding  one  day,  and 
General  Pillow's  and  Worth's  commands  following  at  intervals  of  one 
day's  march  respectively. 

When,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  rim  that  girdles  the  broad  and  extensive  valley  of  Mex- 
ico, we  were  wrapped  in  a  cloudy  canopy  through  which  the  eye  could 
not  penetrate.  As  we  began  to  descend  the  noble  causeway  which 
Spanish  skill  and  labor  had  constructed,  and  had  reached  a  point 
nearly  half  way  down  the  long  descent,  suddenly  and  majestically  the 
curtain  of  clouds  rose,  and  there,  beneath  our  feet,  stretching  off  into 
the  distance,  burst  upon  our  eager  vision  the  wide  and  beautiful  valley 
of  Mexico.  There  it  lay,  with  its  silver  lakes,  its  white  villages,  and 
highly-cultivated  fields.  In  the  distance,  partly  concealed  by  a  coni- 
cal hill,  could  be  distinctly  seen  the  battlements  and  spires  of  Mexico, 
the  ultimate  goal  of  our  ambition  and  our  hopes. 

The  atmosphere  of  these  elevated  plains  is  so  pure  and  so  trans- 
parent that  it  is  difficult  to  measure  distances  with  the  eye.  Now  and 
then  the  sight  would  be  arrested  by  the  peculiar  glitter  of  arms  which 
marks  the  movement  of  bodies  of  armed  men  in  the  distance.  Bat- 
talions of  lancers  were  seen  moving  in  different  directions  on  the 
plain.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  a  short  distance  in  the 
plain,  lay  the  first  division  of  the  invading  army,  and  on  the  mount- 
ain slope  was  now  descending  a  long  column  of  the  invaders.  No 
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wonder  that  excitement  and  commotion  prevailed  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  valley ! 

I  can  not  leave  the  scene  which  I  have  described  without  relating 
an  incident  which  still  remains  vivid  in  my  memory.  The  column 
was  halted,  the  field-officers  were  invited  to  the  front  to  partake  with 
me  of  a  morning  lunch.  Fourteen  officers  were  seated  on  the  grass- 
plot  which  skirted  the  road-side,  enjoying  their  rude  fare,  and  con- 
versing with  high  hopes  and  bright  anticipations  about  the  stirring 
events  in  which  they  were  soon  to  embark,  when  a  serious  voice  from 
the  company  uttered  the  suggestion,  "How  many  of  us,  gentlemen, 
will  ever  recross  this  mountain  ?"  No  answer  was  given  ;  but  what 
was  then  the  future  has  now  become  the  past.  I  am  now  enabled  to 
make  the  response.  Of  the  fourteen  general  and  field  officers  present 
on  that  occasion,  seven  never  left  the  valley  living,  and  three  others 
were  so  severely  wounded  as  to  be  disabled  from  service  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  Your  own  gallant  volunteers  that  were  there  resting  on 
their  arms  scarcely  suffered  less  proportionate  loss. 

We  have  now  reached  the  eve  of  great  military  events.  An  Amer- 
ican army  of  scarce  10,000  men,  without  an  adequate  siege-train, 
without  any  prospect  of  re-enforcements,  and  depending  principally 
for  their  supplies  upon  the  resources  of  a  hostile  country,  had  cut  loose 
from  their  base  of  operations,  abandoned  all  attempts  to  keep  open  a 
line  of  communication  with  the  sea-ports,  had  now  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  were  hovering  about  his  capital, 
the  approaches  to  which  were  protected  by  500  guns,  and  defended  by 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  The  boldness  of  this  movement  has 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare.  It  exhibits  the  bold 
genius  and  the  self-confident  and  daring  character  of  the  great  cap- 
tain who  designed  it,  and  carried  it  out  to  a  successful  consummation. 
It  was,  however,  a  stake  attended  with  some  hazard.  A  failure  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  fatal  to  the  whole  army.  A  single  serious  reverse,  even,  might 
have  been  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Notwith- 
standing that  we  were  successful  in  every  action,  our  loss  in  the  five 
great  battles  of  the  valley  was  not  short  of  3000  men.  When  the 
American  army  descended  into  the  valley,  it  mustered  about  9000 
effective  fighting  men.  I  doubt  whether,  the  day  after  the  city  of 
Mexico  was  taken,  we  could  have  mustered  6000.  One  third  of  the 
number  had  fallen  or  been  disabled  in  the  severe  conflicts  of  the 
valley. 

In  all  these  battles  except  that  of  Molino  del  Key,  your  own  regi- 
ment took  a  prominent  part,  and  I  but  echo  the  universal  sentiment 
of  the  army  when  I  repeat  that  it  covered  itself  with  unfading  laurels. 
There  are  historical  monuments  of  its  high  claims  to  distinction  which 
can  never  be  disputed.  The  comparative  losses  sustained  by  different 
corps  in  the  same  action  are  at  least  a  criterion  of  their  exposure  in 
the  action  at  Churubusco :  the  loss  of  the  South  Carolina  regiment 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  exceeding  by  more  than  thirty  the 
loss  of  any  other  regiment  engaged  in  the  battle.  At  the  battle  of 
Chapultepec  and  the  city  their  loss  was  more  than  one  hundred  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  corps  engaged  ;  and  when  at  last  the  bloody 
causeway  had  been  passed,  and  the  head  of  the  column,  composed  of 
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the  Eifles  and  the  Palmettos,  charged  upon  the  formidable  Gate  of 
Belen,  a  scene  was  presented  well  described  by  the  poet  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

"The  smoke  has  cover'd  all  things 

In  its  darkest  battle-shroud, 
Save  where  yon  living  line  of  fire 

Lights  up  the  murky  cloud. 
And  there  our  gallant  fellows 

Are  raging  in  the  strife 
Before  that  stern  and  dangerous  gate, 

Whose  toll  is  human  life : 
They  are  chafing  like  the  billows 

Upon  a  midnight  shore, 
With  a  tempest  driving  on  behind, 

And  a  wall  of  rock  before !" 

Before  the  smoke  had  ceased  to  curl  over  the  heads  of  the  brave  vic- 
tors, the  Palmetto  flag — the  flag  of  your  gallant  regiment — was  seen 
floating  over  the  conquered  Avails — the  first  American  flag  within  the 
city  of  Mexico.  These  facts  alone  furnish  pages  for  comment.  They 
stand  as  lasting  monuments,  which  the  future  historian  can  not  pass 
without  pausing  to  meditate  on,  to  admire  and  record.  They  entitle 
you  to  add  to  the  palm  which  graces  your  banner  the  motto  "palmam 
ferat  qui  meruit!" 

I  will  not  weaken  the  impression  which  this  coup  cTceil  of  facts  must 
produce  by  detailing  the  prominent  part  taken  by  the  Carolina  regi- 
ment in  the  brilliant  victories  which  conquered  an  empire.  I  can 
not,  however,  pass  by  some  incidents  which  belong  to  the  private  his- 
tory of  the  corps.  I  had  been,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Contreras,  much 
to  my  regret,  placed  in  command  of  the  reserve,  including  the  depot 
of  the  whole  army,  and,  notwithstanding  my  repeated  applications  to 
be  allowed  to  take  the  field  with  the  two  regiments  of  my  division  or- 
dered out,  the  privilege  was  sternly  refused  by  Gen.  Scott  on  pretense 
of  the  importance  of  my  duties  in  command  of  the  reserve,  but  really, 
as  I  believe,  because  my  rank  would  have  conflicted  with  his  views 
as  regarded  other  officers.  I,  however,  on  my  own  responsibility,  de- 
tailed Brig.  Gen.  Shields  to  the  command  of  the  two  regiments  that 
were  ordered  out.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  August,  while  our 
troops  were  cannonading  the  position  of  Gen.  Valencia  at  Contreras, 
it  became  known  in  my  quarters  that  orders  had  been  transmitted  to 
me  to  designate  two  regiments  of  my  division  for  the  field,  when  Col. 
Butler,  who  for  several  days  had  been  confined  to  his  room  by  indis- 
position, was  suddenly  ushered  into  my  quarters  in  full  military  cos- 
tume, and  expressed  the  most  anxious  desire  that  his  regiment  might 
be  one  of  those  detailed  for  the  field.  Upon  my  suggesting  the  ob- 
jection that,  with  his  indisposition,  the  exposure  might  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  his  health,  he  replied,  that, 
were  I  to  overlook  his  regiment  for  that  reason,  he  should  ever  be  an 
unhappy  man.  At  length,  yielding  to  his  entreaties,  I  designated  the 
South  Carolina  and  New  York  regiments,  under  Gen.  Shields,  with 
orders  to  move  at  once  to  the  field  of  action.  From  that  moment  his 
manner  was  changed.  He  was  cheerful,  active,  and  full  of  energy. 
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In  a  short  time  the  detail,  ready  to  march,  was  formed  in  line  on  the 
public  square.  In  taking  leave  of  the  officers  and  men,  I  still  bear  in 
mind  the  warm  pressure  with  which  my  noble  friend  returned  my 
grasp,  with  the  remark,  "  Whatever  may  happen,  we  will  maintain 
our  honor."  I  never  saw  him  afterward  until  "  in  his  shroud  the 
hero  we  buried."  He  fell  the  next  day  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
on  the  bloody  but  victorious  field  of  Churubusco,  where  also  the  high- 
toned  and  brave  Lieut.  Col.  Dickinson,  who  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand, shortly  afterward  received  a  severe  wound,  the  effects  of  which 
also  proved  mortal. 

The  other  field-officer,  Major  Gladden,  though  ever  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  escaped  unhurt.  Of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men, 
Gen.  Shields,  in  his  official  report  to  me,  speaks  as  follows  :  "I  select- 
ed the  Palmetto  Regiment  as  the  base  of  my  line,  and  this  gallant 
regiment  moved  forward  firmly  and  rapidly  under  a  fire  of  musketry 
as  terrible,  perhaps,  as  any  which  soldiers  ever  faced." 

The  Castle  of  Chapultepec,  after  having  withstood  our  bombardment 
for  the  whole  of  the  12th  of  September,  1847,  was  carried  by  storm  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th. 

The  South  Carolina  regiment,  then  under  the  command  of  Major 
Gladden,  was,  at  the  signal  of  the  assault,  ordered  to  advance  by  a 
low  meadow  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  scale  the  first  line  of  wall,  and 
charge  up  the  steep  ascent.  This  was  executed  with  steadiness  under 
a  severe  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from  the  enemy.  The  wall  was 
passed ;  and  the  regiment,  led  by  their  brave  and  cool  commander, 
with  bayonets  fixed,  and  with  the  steady  tread  of  veterans,  charged 
up  the  steep  ascent  without  firing  a  gun. 

I  had  ordered  the  regiments  of  my  division,  so  soon  as  the  fortress 
of  Chapultepec  was  carried,  to  assemble  on  the  aqueduct,  there  to  be 
organized  into  a  column  of  attack  on  the  city  of  Mexico.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  discipline  and  promptness,  as  well  as  bravery  of  the  then 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  and  of  his  command,  his  was  the 
first  of  the  regiments  engaged  in  the  assault  upon  the  fortress  that  was 
reported  to  me  as  ready  for  the  new  movement. 

It  was  selected,  with  the  gallant  Rifle  regiment,  under  immediate 
command  of  Major  Loring,  to  head  the  column  of  attack  upon  the 
city  by  the  Garita  or  Gate  of  Belen. 

The  description  of  this  last  bold  and  crowning  exploit  of  the  Amer- 
ican arms  in  Mexico  belongs  to  history :  a  full  narrative  would  re- 
quire more  time  and  space  than  has  already  been  devoted  to  this  ad- 
dress ;  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  allude  to  an  incident  which  occurred 
at  the  taking  of  the  Gate.  Anxious  to  give  notice  to  the  other  di- 
visions of  the  army  that  we  were  within  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city, 
I  called  for  "colors,"  and  soon  Major  Gladden  rushed  up  and  pre- 
sented the  Palmetto  flag,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  standard-bear- 
er and  brought  up  for  that  purpose.  Lieut.  Sellick,  of  your  regiment, 
then  also  acting  on  my  staff  as  ordnance  officer,  was  detailed  to  plant 
it  over  the  arch  of  the  huge  portal,  a  duty  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  officers,  he  performed,  but  not  without  receiving  a  severe 
wound.  This  occurred  in  the  presence  of  more  than  five  hundred 
witnesses,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  flag  of  the  Palmet- 
to Regiment  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  American  ban- 
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ner  victoriously  unfurled  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  For 
the  purpose  of  dislodging  bodies  of  Mexicans  posted  behind  some  low 
sand-bag  batteries  on  the  Paseo,  and  to  be  prepared  to  seize  upon  any 
favorable  occasion  which  might  arise  to  carry  the  citadel,  Major  Glad- 
den was  ordered  to  advance  with  his  regiment  fourteen  arches,  or 
about  seventy  yards  within  the  Garita.  In  occupying  this  position  he 
also  was  severely  wounded  and  disabled.  Thus,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  when  the  city  was  won,  the  regiment  lost  the  services  of  its 
last  field-officer,  and  thenceforth,  to  the  end  of  its  active  services,  it 
remained  under  command  of  Capt.  Dunovant,  its  senior  captain. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  the  enemy,  finding  that  we  had 
exhausted  all  our  heavy  ammunition,  made  several  sallies  from  the 
citadel  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  city,  with  the  purpose  of  driving  us 
from  the  Gate  by  their  superior  numbers.  Failing,  however,  in  these 
efforts,  and  despairing  of  his  ability  longer  to  keep  possession  of  the 
city,  Santa  Anna  concluded,  during  the  night,  to  evacuate  the  city. 
At  the  first  dawn  of  day  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  information 
reached  us  of  this  unexpected  movement.  I  immediately  put  my 
command  in  motion.  Leaving  the  South  Carolina  regiment  in  gar- 
rison at  the  Garita,  and  the  Pennsylvania  regiment  at  the  citadel,  I 
marched  with  the  remaining  troops  into  the  Grand  Plaza,  and  took 
possession  of  the  National  Palace.  The  first  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  of  that  day  that  fell  upon  that  proud  seat  of  power  were  reflected 
back  from  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  in  triumph  over  its  highest 
pinnacle. 

At  8  o'clock  the  commander-in-chief,  with  his  staff  and  escort,  en- 
tered the  Great  Plaza^  and  was  received  with  all  appropriate  honors 
by  my  command. 

Our  glorious  task  was  now  finished.  Mexico  was  prostrate  at  our 
feet,  ready  to  receive  such  terms  as  our  country  should  dictate. 
Whether  we  acted  wisely  in  giving  back  the  conquered  country  to  a 
race  incapable  of  self-government  may  be  regarded  as  veiy  doubtful. 

But  this  is  not  a  proper  occasion  for  political  speculation,  and  my 
time  admonishes  me  to  bring  this  long  address  to  a  conclusion. 

South  Carolinians !  You  sent  your  noble  band  of  champions  to 
represent  the  chivalry  of  your  state  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  They 
have  not  only  maintained  its  reputation,  but  added  fresh  laurels  to  the 
fame  of  the  state,  and  won  for  themselves  a  position  among  the 
bravest  of  the  brave !  The  remnant  of  that  brave  band  now  stands 
before  you.  Permit  their  old  commander,  on  leaving  them  his  part- 
ing blessing,  also  to  commend  them  to  the  fostering  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  great  state  which  they  have  served  so  well. 


J. 

QLTTMAN  AND  CUBA. 

Since  this  work  has  gone  to  press,  a  number  of  documents  have  fall- 
en into  my  hands  which  I  am  compelled  to  insert  here,  with  but  little 
comment.  As  far  back  as  1823  the  people  of  Cuba  had  contemplated 
their  liberation  from  the  iron  rule  of  Spain.  In  that  year  they  sent  a 
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secret  committee  to  confer  with  Bolivar.  That  illustrious  man  was 
then  in  Peru,  combating  the  royal  forces ;  but  General  Santander, 
President  ad  interim  of  Colombia,  warmly  espoused  the  scheme.  In 
1826  Mexico  and  Colombia  were  organizing  a  joint  expedition  for 
the  liberation  of  Cuba,  but  finally  abandoned  it,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  policy  announced  by  the  United  States  at  the  Congress 
of  Panama.  In  1828  the  assistance  of  Mexico  was  again  invited, 
and  an  extensive  combination,  known  as  the  "Black  Eagle,"  was 
formed ;  but,  before  its  plans  matured,  it  was  discovered  and  suppressed 
by  the  Spanish  authorities.  In  1836,  the  Cuban  patriots,  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  Spanish  Liberalist,  General  Lorenzo,  proclaimed  the 
Spanish  Constitution  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  but  were  summarily  crush- 
ed by  Tacon,  the  captain  general.  In  1847  General  Lopez  made  an 
effort  at  revolution,  but  his  plans  were  discovered,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  the  United  States. 

The  Spanish  authorities,  becoming  alarmed  by  these  demonstra- 
tions, augmented  their  military  and  marine  force,  and  distinctly  threat- 
ened to  proclaim  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  if  these  attempts  were  repeat- 
ed. The  captain  general  issued  a  circular  to  the  several  heads  of  de- 
partments in  the  island  and  other  functionaries,  inviting  their  opinion 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  introducing  African  and  other  free  labor,  in 
view  of  the  probable  abolition  of  slavery.  He  declared  that  the  royal 
authorities  had  definitely  determined  on  the  introduction  of  the  Afri- 
can apprenticeship  in  Cuba  as  a  counter-revolutionary  idea,  and  to 
harmonize  with  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  France  ;  that  Gen. 
Pezuela  had  been  appointed  to  supreme  authority  in  Cuba,  specially 
with  reference  to  this  policy,  and  that  Lord  Clarendon,  then  the  or- 
gan of  the  British  ministry,  had  expressly  stated  in  Parliament  that 
his  government  would  give  its  hearty  co-operation  and  support. 
Even  under  these  menacing  influences,  the  patriots  of  Cuba  continued 
their  efforts,  and  at  the  peril  of  life  maintained  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  Gen.  Lopez,  and  other  refugees  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  winter  of  1850  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  gentle- 
men waited  on  Gov.  Quitman,  and  presented  him  the  following  com- 
munication in  writing : 

"Jackson,  Miss.,  Dec.  13th,  1850. 

"His  EXCELLENCY  J.  A.  QUITMAN  :  SIR, — As  I  have  had  the  hon- 
or verbally  to  say  to  you,  I  have  come  to  Mississippi  to  place  in  your 
hands  a  request,  the  contents  of  which  are  now  in  your  possession. 
My  object  being  especially  to  impress  you  with  the  high  character  of 
the  source  whence  this  message  came,  I  felt  a  painful  delicacy  lest 
prejudices,  which  I  was  told  had  been  excited  against  me  in  your 
mind,  should  be  calculated  to  injure  my  present  purpose.  You  have 
been  pleased  to  deny  having  ever  heard  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  to 
reassure  me  on  the  subject  with  a  frankness  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, and  in  a  manner  flattering  to  myself,  and  certainly  beyond  my 
deserts. 

"Don and  myself  have  received  the  documents  referred 

to  above  from  two  gentlemen  of  great  influence,  and  known  for  their 
honorable  character.  One  of  them  is  very  wealthy  himself,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  extensive  families  in  the  island, 
with  whom  he  is  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  The  other  is  an  enter- 
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prising  capitalist,  a  thorough  business  man,  connected  also  with  wealthy 
families,  and  he  it  is  who  assured  me  that  one  or  two  hundred  coun- 
trymen could  be  rallied  by  him  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  estate. 
Such  decision  from  men  of  his  standing  I  had  not  heard  of  before.  He 
mentioned  several  facts  which  I  have  repeated  to  you,  showing  the  pres- 
ent excitement — the  countiy  people  becoming  more  and  more  em- 
boldened, and  that  the  Cuban  cockades  had  been  sent  to  many  Span- 
iards through  the  post-office,  and  one  to  the  captain  general.  At 
the  same  time  he  added  that  it  was  his  belief  that  Lopez,  unprotect- 
ed, would  be  fought  against  even  by  those  who  would  advocate  the 
cause  under  better  guidance.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  olcj 
Spaniards  were  irritated,  and  that  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  scarcely 
to  be  endured,  existed  between  them  and  the  Creoles — a  state  of 
things  which  required  action  of  some  kind  or  other.  He  stated  that 
all  confidence  in  Lopez  was  lost.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  now 
probably  in  Havana,  and  none  are  better  calculated  to  establish  there 
a  proper  organization. 

"If  I  understand  rightly  the  nature  of  the  proposal  now  tendered 
you,  its  chief  object  is  to  tie  into  one  single  action  Southern  interest 
and  Cuban  annexation ;  to  create  an  intelligent  American  centre  of 
action  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  subject,  adopting  a  course, 
commanding  and  executing  :  a  secret  Southern  committee  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Cuba  I  would  venture  to  suggest  as  the  first  step,  without 
attempting  to  resolve  now  all  the  complicated  questions  of  necessity 
to  be  considered  in  this  glorious  undertaking. 

"  You  have  mentioned  the  present  agitation  on  the  slavery  question, 
which  you  consider  in  a  rising  rather  than  a  receding  tide ;  and  truly, 
if  it  is  so,  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  me,  to  wait  for  its  final 
decision,  might  well  deserve  a  serious  consideration,  like  every  thing 
emanating  from  that  great  man.  But  if  an  extraordinary  excite- 
ment prevails  in  Cuba,  it  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  calm  the  unset- 
tled horizon  of  that  island.  However,  could  not  the  cause  of  Cuba 
be  made  the  rallying  banner  of  the  South,  and  the  honorable  adjust- 
ment of  the  disquieting  difficulties  of  the  whole  island  ?  Were  the 
extreme  Southern  men,  possessing  influence  like  yourself,  to  stretch 
forth  a  friendly  hand  to  all  the  Southern  Unionists  on  the  guaranteed 
condition  of  striking  together  one  great  and  bold  blow  for  Cuban  an- 
nexation, positive  force  and  probable  advantages  would  result  to  the 
South,  instead  of  an  indefinite  and  prolonged  anxiety  in  a  movement 
which  has  never  had  constant  advocates.  And  once  united  in  a  com- 
mon and  popular  cause,  the  union  of  the  Southern  States  among 
themselves  would  never  be  broken ;  and  commanding  their  unbounded 
respect  in  the  North  by  the  attitude  assumed,  and  by  the  great  object 
undertaken  of  liberating  Cuba,  concessions  would  be  made  before  an 
exhibition  of  power  which  would  forever  be  refused  to  the  suppliant 
confederate,  and  the  Union  be  preserved — that  Union  which  has  a 
charm  for  every  American  heart,  in  spite  of  injustice  and  humiliation. 
The  accomplishment  of  a  scheme  so  patriotic  would  be  worthy  of  the 
gallant  hand  that  unfurled  the  American  flag  on  the  capitol  of  Ana- 
huac ;  and  if,  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe  to  you  yesterday,  that  was 
a  proud  day  in  your  life,  you  may  rest  assured  that,  while  saving  the 
rights  and  honor  of  the  South  in  the  path  herein  proposed,  the  accla- 
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mations  of  twenty  millions  and  upward  of  Americans  would  hail,  and 
their  children  bless  you  as  the  preserver  of  the  noblest  structure  of 
human  freedom  in  existence,  which,  while  perpetually  threatening 
the  monarchs  of  Europe,  expands  with  hope  the  heart  of  the  oppress- 
ed millions  around  them. 

"The  certainty  among  the  influential  men  of  Cuba  of  being  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Southern  association  would  awaken  every  energy 
of  their  soul,  and  those  embarking  in  the  enterprise  could  then  feel 
that  in  risking  their  lives,  which  they  have  a  right  to  do,  they  do  not 
risk  the  success  of  their  cause,  which  they  have  no  right  to  expose. 

'  *  The  noble  ambition  of  your  congenial  and  frank  nature  is  certain- 
ly inspiring ;  but  if  I  am  enthusiastic  in  developing  these  views,  I  feel 
confident,  bold  as  they  may  appear,  that  they  will  stand  the  test  of  a 
cold  and  close  examination,  and  will  prove  to  be  safe  and  calculated 
for  ultimate  success." 

From  the  same  source  the  following  letter  was  received: 

"New  York,  February  24th,  1850. 

11  Gov.  J.  A.  QUITMAN  :  DEAR  SIR, — When,  some  months  ago,  I  ob- 
tained the  inclosed  introduction  to  you,  I  was  informed  that  the  elec- 
tion of  governor  then  pending  would  preclude  your  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  I  contemplated.  The  embarrassments  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  object  of  annexing  Cuba  by  an  expedition,  and  the 
certainty  that  they  would  disappear  were  you  to  aid  us,  the  farther  ac- 
quaintance with  ennobling  traits  of  your  character,  and  the  prospects 
of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  have  now  determined 
us  to  try  our  luck  by  boldly  making  our  propositions. 

"  We  are  assured  by  a  banker  of  high  respectability  and  wealth,  Mr. 

(I  mention  his  name  in  strict  confidence),  that  with  your 

acceptance  of  the  command-in-chief  of  an  expedition  which  you 
would  then  organize,  the  loan  could  be  secretly  raised  for  one  of  four 
thousand  men  at  least,  to  carry  to  the  island  of  Cuba  republican  insti- 
tutions, with  a  view  to  her  annexation  to  the  United  States.  My 
conversation  with  many  other  parties  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  less  than  one  million  could  be  raised  at  once,  with  your  name 
privately  given  to  one  or  two  men  of  high  character,  on  whose  judg- 
ment others  would  rely.  As  the  representative  of  the  Havana  Club, 
chiefly  consisting  of  planters,  I  can  assure  you  that,  with  you,  the  move- 
ment would  be  headed  by  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  island.  I  can 
add  that  among  the  lower  classes  there  is  also  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  movement,  which  should  be  directed  and  controlled  by 
the  upper  classes,  so  as  to  secure  the  blessings  of  annexation  without 
the  dangers  of  insurrection.  I  believe  that  any  delay  not  warranted 
by  the  proper  preparatory  steps  would  be  injurious,  and  perhaps  place 
the  enterprise  in  the  hands  of  those  not  fully  impressed  with  its  req- 
uisites in  a  slave  country. 

"In  boldly  stretching  your  hand  to  aid  Cuba  in  her  struggle  for 
liberty,  you  would  manifest  that  happy  appreciation  of  future  events 
which  marks  a  superior  mind ;  petty  considerations,  or  the  fear  of 
disapproval  from  your  country's  government,  should  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  act  much  easier  to  accomplish  than  is  generally  believed, 
and  which  will,  perhaps,  be  in  its  mighty  consequences  the  greatest  of 
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the  age.  The  Senate  and  the  press  of  the  United  States,  who  are  the 
true  representatives  of  your  country's  will,  are  too  well  known  as 
friendly  to  this  movement  not  to  reconcile  to  it  the  most  scrupulous 
patriotism.  The  practicability  of  starting  the  expedition  from  the 
South  you  are  certainly  too  well  acquainted  with. 

"Gen.  Lopez,  who  is  now  in  the  United  States,  and  whose  impetu- 
ous anxiety  to  go  to  Cuba  may  occasion  the  neglect  of  all  the  el- 
ements of  success  and  order  which  we  desire,  would  certainly  join 
were  he  to  know  that  such  a  person  as  you  headed  the  expedition. 
In  this  union  you  would  again  have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  South- 
ern conservative  interest,  which  I  hold  as  dear  as  Cuban  annexation. 

"  By  liberal  offers,  to  fall  on  the  future  resources  of  the  island,  the 
staff  and  officers  of  the  several  departments,  which  would  be  carried 
complete,  could  be  made  to  consist  of  men  of  science  and  character 
from  the  American  army. 

"  With  decided  encouragement  from  yon,  I  would  either  send  or  go 
myself  to  meet  you.  It  would  be  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
Cuba  would  lavish  on  you  her  wealth,  as  well  as  the  honor  and  grati- 
tude due  to  the  achievement.  You  are  too  well  aware  of  the  influ- 
ence— the  unbounded  political  influence  which,  through  the  whole 
American  Union,  will  be  the  reward  of  this  act,  which  is  destined  to 
be  a  bond  of  union  from  the  universal  advantages  it  gives  all  the 
states. 

"I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  may  find  in  you  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port which  becomes  a  high-minded  military  chief  of  your  chivalrous 
disposition,  and  that  it  may  be  my  duty  at  no  distant  day  to  hail  you 
on  the  soil  of  my  native  isle  as  the  liberator  of  my  country,  and  the 
noble  supporter  of  Southern  institutions  there." 

Subsequently,  as  heretofore  related  in  Chapter  XV.,  Gen.  Lopez 
and  his  aid,  Gen.  Gonzalez,  visited  the  seat  of  government  of  Missis- 
sippi, and,  after  an  interview  with  Gov.  Quitman,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing proposition : 

"This  shall  attest,  that  we,  General  Narciso  Lopez,  chief  of  a  med- 
itated expedition  for  the  assertion  and  establishment  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, and  Ambrosio  Jose  Gonzalez,  member  of  the  'Patriotic 
Junta'  organized  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  for  promo- 
tion of  the  same  object,  do,  on  our  own  account  and  responsibility, 
and  on  behalf  of  our  coadjutors  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  people 
of  Cuba  in  whose  behalf  all  our  proceedings  are  instituted,  propose  to 
the  Hon.  John  A.  Quitman,  now  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  late  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  operating  in 
Mexico,  to  join  and  co-operate  with  us  and  all  the  good  people  of  Cuba 
in  their  meditated  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain ;  and  as  in- 
ducement for  a  frank  and  fraternal  co-operation  with  us  Cubans  in 
that  behalf,  and  to  insure  to  us,  by  the  consideration  of  his  popular 
and  highly  distinguished  military  character,  and  his  well-tried  experi- 
ence in  civil  and  political  council,  the  active  sympathies  and  confidence 
of  his  countrymen,  to  whom,  in  this  behalf,  we  also  appeal  as  brethren 
for  their  cordial  assistance,  we  do  specially  and  distinctly  propose  that, 
upon  engaging  personally  in  such  service,  the  said  General  John  A. 
Quitman  shall  be  invested  with  the  office  and  powers  of  general-in- 
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chief  of  the  organization,  movement,  and  operations  of  all  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  force  which  shall  or  may  be  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
contemplated  revolution,  and  in  behalf  of  which  organization  and 
movement  I,  the  said  General  Lopez,  who,  in  conjunction  with  other 
patriotic  Cubans,  have  instigated  said  revolution,  do  cheerfully  con- 
sent and  propose  to  act  as  second  in  military  command  to  the  said 
General  John  A.  Quitman. 

"And  we,  the  said  General  Lopez  and  the  said  A.  J.  Gonzalez,  for 
ourselves  and  on  behalf  of  the  patriots  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  cause  of 
Cuban  independence,  do  promise  to  the  said  General  Quitman  the 
united  and  fraternal  support  of  the  people  of  Cuba  in  sustaining  the 
authority  of  the  said  General  Quitman  with  all  respectful  and  prompt 
subordination  to  his  military  command. 

"  We  also  engage  for  the  people  of  Cuba  that  the  said  General  J. 
A.  Quitman  shall  be  liberally  compensated  in  financial  provision  for 
his  personal  services,  and  that  all  officers  and  soldiers  who  shall  join 
his  standard  from  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  shall  also  be  liber- 
ally and  fairly  remunerated  for  their  military  services  at  rates  and 
upon  terms  to  be  approved  by  the  said  General  John  A.  Quitman. 

"That  in  consummating  these  ends  and  objects  we  pledge,  on  our 
part,  zeal,  devotion,  and  fidelity,  and  submit  in  confidence  to  the  well- 
established  honor  and  integrity  of  the  said  General  Quitman  that  he 
will  so  discharge  the  high  and  delicate  trusts  of  his  great  commission 
as  to  maintain  good- will  and  harmony  among  the  various  departments 
and  interests  subject  to  his  command,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall 
best  achieve  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  common  cause. 

"To  give  better  assurance  to  these  propositions,  it  is  intended  that 
General  Lopez  shall  repair  to  Cuba  with  all  dispatch,  and  at  once 
raise  the  standard  of  Cuban  independence,  and  will,  from  the  field  of 
revolution,  furnish  General  Quitman  sufficient  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  approve  these  suggestions,  and  will  welcome  his  presence 
to  aid  their  cause  as  herein  indicated. 

"  It  is  believed  by  General  Lopez  that  General  Quitman  will  con- 
cede that  he,  General  Lopez,  with  the  approval  of  the  Cubans,  shall 
be  the  recognized  head  of  the  civil  administration,  and  that  so  much 
of  civil  authority  as  may  be  safely  confided  to  the  civilian  during  the 
conflict  of  arms  about  to  be  waged  is  reserved  from  this  proposition, 
and  is  to  be  exercised  and  put  in  operation  as  emergencies  and  the 
most  judicious  policy  of  the  parties  interested  may  from  time  to  time 
suggest  and  approve,  having  ever  in  view  the  ultimate  triumph  and 
establishment  of  free  democratic  republican  government,  and  ultimate 
annexation  to  the  great  confederation  of  the  United  States  of  the 
North. 

"  If  these  propositions  are  favorably  responded  to  by  General  Quit- 
man,  General  Lopez,  in  proceeding  to  open  the  campaign,  will  point 
his  proclamations  and  course  of  action  with  reference  to  such  antici- 
pated juncture,  and  will  hope  with  greatest  confidence,  from  such 
united  action,  for  the  glory  and  freedom  of  his  country. 

"Jackson,  Miss.,  March  17th,  1850. 

(Signed),  "  NARCISO  LOPEZ, 

"AMBBOSIO  JOSE  GONZALEZ. 

"To  Governor  J.  A.  Quitman. 
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"ADDENDA. 

' '  All  the  means  and  expenses  for  fitting  out  military  expeditions, 
and  furnishing  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  from  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere,  shall  be  provided  for  by  Cuba,  and  General  Quitman 
will  in  no  case  be  expected  to  incur  personal  responsibilities  involving 
his  private  fortune.  NAKCISO  LOPEZ, 

AMBROSIO  JOSE  GONZALEZ." 

Quitmari's  Reply. 

"Jackson,  March  18th,  1850. 

"GENTLEMEN, — I  received  with  profound  gratitude  the  manifesta- 
tion of  your  great  confidence  in  my  character  and  abilities  contained 
in  the  proposals  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  submit  to  me  on  yes- 
terday. 

"  My  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  and  to  the  extension  of 
the  glorious  republican  principles  of  our  government  to  the  adjoining 
states  of  America,  powerfully  urge  me  to  accept  your  proposals. 

"  Were  I  entirely  free  to  act  upon  the  impulses  of  my  own  inclina- 
tions, convinced  as  I  am  that  civil  liberty  and  human  happiness  would 
be  promoted  by  the  successful  termination  of  your  patriotic  enterprise, 
I  would  at  once  embark  in  it,  on  one  condition  only  :  that  the  people 
of  Cuba,  by  their  own  free  act,  should  first  erect  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence. I  am  now,  however,  bound  by  official  engagements  to  the 
people  of  my  own  state,  which  do  not  leave  me  at  this  time  at  liberty 
to  contract  obligations  inconsistent  with  my  assumed  duties.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that,  after  a  short  period,  these  obligations,  which 
my  sense  of  duty  now  imposes  on  me,  will  cease  to  exist. 

"In  that  event,  should  circumstances  be  favorable,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  accept  your  proposals.  Leaving  myself,  however,  free  to  de- 
cline your  propositions  under  any  contingencies  which  might  make  it 
advisable  in  my  estimation  so  to  do,  I  can  not  ask  that  you  should 
remain  even  conditionally  committed  to  your  propositions.  On  the 
contrary,  I  recognize  your  entire  right  in  the  mean  time  to  adopt  any 
measures  you  may  deem  proper  for  the  promotion  of  your  great  enter- 
prise, without  reference  to  the  proposals  you  have  tendered  to  me. 

"Under  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be  prosecuted,  confident 
that  your  motives  are  purely  patriotic,  I  hope  that  success  may  crown 
your  efforts  in  behalf  of  your  oppressed  country. 

"  General  Narciso  Lopez,  chief,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Senr.'Ambrosio  Jose  Gonzales,  member,  etc." 

The  Cuban  Junta  to  Governor  Quitman. 

«  New  York,  November  20, 1850. 

"  The  freedom  of  Cuba  and  her  annexation  to  the  United  States 
with  the  least  possible  effusion  of  blood  have  been  resolved  upon  by 
several  patriots  and  property-holders  of  Cuba  now  residing  here. 
Having  one  common  interest  with  the  Southern  States,  we  ask  their 
protection  and  aid  as  the  only  effective  means  of  accomplishing  the 
object  proposed ;  and  trusting  to  the  great  resources  of  those  Southern 
States,  and  to  the  ability  of  their  eminent  men  as  statesmen  and  sol- 
diers, we  desire  to  form  an  organization  that  shall  place  the  means  of 
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the  patriots  of  Cuba  and  the  complete  direction  of  the  revolution  in 
the  able  hands  alluded  to  above. 

"  General  Quitman  deserves  fully  our  confidence  ;  we  address  him 
in  the  first  place,  requesting  him  to  adopt  and  patronize  the  cause  of 
our  freedom,  taking  on  himself  to  be  the  centre  and  head  of  this  great 
and  generous  movement,  which  commands  the  sympathies  of  half  the 
American  Union.  Let  him  organize  by  himself,  or  through  other 
persons  deserving  his  confidence,  what  he  may  believe  calculated  to 
realize  our  object,  either  starting  a  secret  and  peaceful  negotiation 
with  the  members  of  the  Spanish  administration  in  Cuba  or  Spain,  or 
a  respectable  military  expedition  which  should  insure  success  and 
protect  the  country  against  anarchy,  or,  if  it  so  strikes  him,  a  combi- 
nation of  both  measures,  in  order  that  they  may  aid  and  support  one 
another  ;  and,  accepting  the  trust,  let  him  say  to  us  what  action,  what 
aid,  what  resources  of  a  pecuniary  nature  are  required  from  the  Cu- 
ban patriots. 

"If  General  Quitman  should  not  be  able  or  not  desire  to  take  for 
himself  the  prominent  and  glorious  part  to  which  we  invite  him,  he 
will,  we  hope,  in  due  regard  to  our  unbounded  confidence,  deign  to 
point  out  the  person  or  persons  he  may  consider  better  apt  and  dis- 
posed to  take  charge  of  the  direction  which  we  tender  to  him,  and,  in 
any  case,  favor  with  his  powerful  influence  the  holy  cause  of  the  free- 
dom and  annexation  of  Cuba. 

"As  the  interests  of  Cuba  and  those  of  the  Union  require  that  the 
former  be  liberated  and  annexed  without  being  ruined,  we  request  all 
true-hearted  men,  and  especially  General  Quitman,  to  exercise  their 
utmost  influence  to  prevent  that  from  the  United  States  expeditions 
be  started  premature,  insuflicient,  and  badly  organized  or  conducted, 
which,  in  their  result,  if  not  in  the  intention  of  those  supporting  such, 
may  be  more  favorable  to  emancipation  of  the  blacks  than  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  whites. 

"Lastly,  the  Cuban  patriots  who  now  address  General  Quitman 
engage  to  follow  punctually  his  instructions  in  whatever  he  may  think 
fit  to  ordain  in  order  to  realize  the  object  of  their  ardent  wishes  here- 
in expressed,  and  they  farther  engage  to  use  all  their  energies  and  in- 
fluence with  their  friends  in  jPuba  to  insure  their  efficient  co-operation, 
which  engagement  they  are  ready  to  subscribe  with  their  names,  should 
it  be  judged  necessary." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  disastrous  expeditions  of  Gen.  Lopez  occur- 
red, and  the  negotiations  with  Quitman  were  not  resumed  until  1853. 

The  Cuban  Junta  to  Gen.  Quitman. 

"Natchez,  April  29th,  1853. 

"GENERAL  JOHN  A.  QDITMAN:  DEAR  SIR, — The  undersigned  in- 
dividuals, composing  the  Cuban  Junta  of  New  York*,  have  the  honor 
to  address  you  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  noble  sympathies  of 
your  heart  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  Cuba,  which  is  our  country. 

"The  tyranny  which  the  Spanish  government  exercises  in  the  isl- 
and is  a  fact  recognized  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  say  that  it  is  a  witness  thereof.  The  Cubans  have 
made  efforts,  though  fruitless,  on  several  occasions,  to  throw  off  the 
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yoke  that  oppresses  them.  Lately  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  become 
general,  and  it  would  burst  forth  in  a  revolution  if  the  military  power 
were  not  an  invincible  obstacle  to  its  manifestation.  The  pronuncia- 
mentos  which  have  taken  place  at  Puerto  Principe  and  Trinidad ;  the 
liberating  expeditions  undertaken  and  directed  by  our  unfortunate 
chief,  Gen.  Lopez ;  the  conspiracies  subsequently  discovered ;  the 
printed  documents  which  have  circulated ;  the  blood  that  has  flowed 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  the  imprisonment  and  sentence  of  persons  for 
political  offenses ;  and,  no  less  than  the  repressive  measures  adopted 
by  the  Spanish  government,  are  strong  proofs  of  the  general  desire 
that  animates  the  Cubans  to  substitute  for  the  colonial  government  an 
independent,  free,  and  just  one. 

"In  this  situation,  the  people  of  the  island  would  have  risen  en  masse 
to  tear  down  the  despotism  if  it  were  not  impossible  to  do  so  under 
their  anomalous  circumstances.  Completely  disarmed,  without  lead- 
ers to  guide  them,  for  the  government  has  long  since  closed  the  mili- 
tary profession  to  the  Cubans  ;  without  the  possibility  of  meeting  to- 
gether in  any  way,  unless  the  government  is  present ;  waylaid  and 
watched  even  to  the  domestic  hearth ;  untrained  and  inexpert  in 
revolutionary  enterprises,  they  have  not  been  able  to  concert  or  to 
carry  out  any  great  movement,  nor  to  attain  success  in  those  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  undertaken. 

"But  Cuban  freedom  should  not,  for  this  reason,  perish,  the  victim 
of  Spanish  despotism.  What  may  not  be  possible  in  Cuba  becomes 
so  on  this  classic  soil  of  American  independence,  abundant  in  re- 
sources for  the  protection  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  Therefore  the  clubs 
of  the  island,  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  exiles  resident  in  this 
country,  deliberated  upon,  and  determined  to  form  among  them  a 
public  junta  that  should  represent  the  interests  of  our  revolution,  with 
the  purpose  of  uniting  all  the  elements  to  initiate  and  carry  it  out 
upon  the  island,  without  bringing  the  federal  government  into  any  con- 
flict in  its  international  relations.  The  junta  was  formed  on  the  19th 
of  October  last,  and  since  then,  the  clubs  and  individuals  that  named 
its  members,  and  all  the  towns,  have  addressed  it,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  remitting  funds  to  it,  but  also  to  open  communications  to 
concert  and  to  mature  the  plans  for  the  revolution. 

"  It  has  been  one  of  the  first  duties  committed  to  the  junta  that  it 
should  put  in  the  hands  of  some  experienced  general  of  known  probi- 
ty the  mission  of  liberating  our  country,  and  that  general  was  your- 
self in  first  instance,  marked  by  the  public  voice  of  all  the  Cubans  with- 
in and  without  the  island.  Your  sympathy  in  our  cause,  your  sufferings 
for  it,  the  gifts  which  adorn  you  as  an  American  general,  and  all  the 
antecedents  in  your  public  life,  have  inspired  the  sons  of  Cuba  with 
the  unlimited  confidence  they  have  in  you,  the  greatest  proof  of  which 
is  the  sacred  deposit  which  they  come  to  place  in  your  hands.  The 
time  has  arrived,  and  the  junta  deems  itself  competently  authorized 
to  approach  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  with  the  de- 
clared object  of  supplicating  that  you  be  pleased  to  accept  the  nom- 
ination, which  it  now  tenders  you,  of  exclusive  chief  of  our  revolution, 
not  only  in  its  military,  but  also  in  its  civil  sense,  until  such  time 
during  the  revolutionary  epoch,  or  immediately  after  it  shall  have 
terminated,  as  in  your  judgment  it  shall  be  proper  or  possible  to  con- 
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stitute  the  island  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  and  as  such, 
form  such  a  government  as  shall  best  fulfill  its  wishes.  From  the 
moment  you  condescend  to  accept  the  call  we  make  to  you,  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  the  command-in-chief,  the  disposition  of  all  the  re- 
sources, of  whatever  kind,  for  our  revolution,  as  well  as  the  Cuban, 
Junta  itself,  all  shall  remain  subject  to  your  orders. 

"The  afflicting  situation  of  our  country,  the  offers  which  are  made 
to  us,  and  the  circumstances  which  surround  us,  move  us  to  suppli- 
cate of  you  the  most  immediate  decision.  On  the  moment  that  you 
shall  be  pleased  to  honor  us  with  a  favorable  answer,  we  are  ready  to 
make  good  our  offers,  and  to  enter  upon  covenants  for  our  reciprocal 
security,  and  to  establish  such  detailed  stipulations  as  both  parties 
may  deem  convenient. 

"The  liberty  of  an  oppressed  people,  the  immense  gratitude  which 
it  will  owe  to  you,  the  glory  which  awaits  you,  and  the  world,  which 
is  about  to  fix  its  eyes  upon  you,  are  motives  that  will  excite  your 
most  generous  sentiments  to  accept,  and  we  hope  you  will  accept  this 
mission  which  we  come  to  offer  you. 

"Your  most  attentive  faithful  servants,  who  kiss  your  hands." 

Quitmari's  Reply. 

"  Monmouth,  near  Natchez,  April  30th,  1853. 

"  GENTLEMEN, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  yesterday.  Profoundly  impressed  with  the  very 
great  responsibilities  which  I  should  assume  in  becoming  the  chief  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Cuba,  and  distrustful  of  my  abilities, 
in  the  great  emergencies  of  the  future,  to  realize  the  high  expectations 
which  you  appear  to  entertain  from  my  union  with  your  sacred  and 
patriotic  cause,  I  still  assure  you  that  if  the  details  can  be  placed  upon 
such  footing  as  to  insure  success,  and  not  to  compromit  my  own  char- 
acter and  reputation,  I  shall  feel  myself  called  on  by  the  great  princi- 
ples of  action  which  have  ever  governed  my  conduct,  by  my  hatred  of 
despotism,  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  an  oppressed  people,  and  by  my 
firm  convictions  that  the  prosperity  of  my  own  country  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  extension  of  civil  liberty  to  Cuba,  to  engage  in  the  glo- 
rious cause.  I  have  not  now  time  to  specify  fully  the  antecedents  to 
my  taking  the  high  position  to  which  you  invite  me,  but  from  the  re- 
sult of  our  personal  interview  I  believe  you  understand  them.  I  hast- 
ily recapitulate  some  of  them,  asking  liberty,  at  a  period  of  more  leis- 
ure, to  explain  them  more  fully. 

"  1st.  A  union  in  the  enterprise  of  all  the  leading  patriotic  Cubans 
in  this  country  who  may  be  the  representatives  of  portions  of  the  people 
of  Cuba. 

"  2d.  The  delegation  of  sufficient  powers  to  the  chief. 

"3d.  The  providing  of  adequate  means  for  the  enterprise  by  the 
junta  and  their  associates,  under  whose  name  and  by  whose  authority 
the  enterprise  should  be  prepared. 

"Upon  the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  these  antecedents,  and  the 
continued  expression  of  confidence  in  me  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  I 
will  assume  the  distinguished  but  very  responsible  position  to  which 
they,  through  you,  have  called  me." 
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Articles  entered  into  between  the  Cuban  Junta  and  General  Quitman,  and 
signed  by  them  respectively. 

"The  Cuban  Junta,  established  in  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  and  securing  the  independence  of  Cuba,  hereby- 
transfers  and  delegates  in  the  most  ample  manner,  without  any  re- 
striction or  limitation,  to  General  John  Anthony  Quitman,  all  the 
powers,  rights  and  privileges  which  it  exercises  in  the  name  and  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  in  their  name  and  authority  invest  the 
said  General  Quitman,  as  civil  and  military  chief  of  the  revolution, 
with  all  the  powers  and  attributes  of  dictatorship  as  recognized  by 
civilized  nations,  to  be  used  and  exercised  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Spanish  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  its 
dependencies,  and  substituting  in  the  place  thereof  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent government,  as  may  hereafter  be  selected  by  the  people  of 
Cuba  by  delegates  freely 'chosen.  For  these  purposes  he  is  to  assume 
and  have  the  absolute  control  and  disposal  of  all  the  funds  and  means 
of  every  description  now  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party,  as 
well  as  those  which  may  hereafter  be  received.  To  have  power  and 
authority  to  direct  the  public  treasury,  to  contract  loans,  issue  bonds, 
or  other  evidences  of  debt,  grant  commissions,  raise  military  or  naval 
forces,  purchase  and  charter  vessels,  establish  the  compensation  of  all 
persons  engaged  in  civil  and  military  service — in  fine,  to  exercise  all 
civil  and  military  functions  necessary  and  proper  to  effect  the  great 
ends  in  view,  although  they  may  no^  be  herein  expressly  specified. 

"Second.  The  aforesaid  Cuban  Junta,  in  behalf  of  themselves,  their 
constituency,  and  the  patriotic  people  of  Cuba,  solemnly  pledge  obedi- 
ence and  support  to  all  the  lawful  commands  of  the  said  General 
Quitman,  and  with  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  will  sustain  and  de- 
fend all  the  acts  of  the  said  General  Quitman  having  in  view  the  great 
result  of  overthrowing  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba,  and  establishing 
therein  a  free  .and  liberal  government  which  shall  retain  and  preserve 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  country. 

"  Third.  To  obviate  the  dangers  or  disorder  which  might  arise  from 
want  of  a  head  in  case  of  accident  to  the  chief,  the  said  General  Quit- 
man shall  have  power  to  name  in  his  discretion  a  second  and  third  in 
command,  who  shall  alternately  succeed  in  the  powers  herein  con- 
ferred should  he  die  or  otherwise  be  unable  to  exercise  them ;  which 
second  and  third  may  be  deposed  and  others  substituted  in  their  places 
in  his  discretion  while  he  exercises  the  command ;  and  he  shall  also 
have  power  to  fix  the  compensation  they  shall  severally  receive  as 
such  second  and  third. 

"Fourth.  In  view  of  the  powers  herein  delegated  and  the  means 
surrendered  to  said  General  Quitman,  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
he  proceed  to  the  exercise  of  these  powers  for  the  purposes  intended 
at  as  early  a  time  as  is  possible  and  practicable  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  inc" 


"Fifth.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  extraordinary  civil  and 
military  powerg  delegated  in  these  articles  to  said  General  Quitman 
shall  cease  and  expire  so  soon  as  a  free  and  liberal  government  shall 
be  established  in  Cuba,  in  the  territory  acquired  by  the  revolutionary 
forces,  to  wit :  The  civil  powers  shall  cease  so  soon  as  in  his  judgment 
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the  representatives  of  the  free  people  of  Cuba  can  be  convoked  and 
organized  into  a  government ;  but  the  military  powers  shall  not  cease 
until  the  war  of  independence  shall  be  ended  with  the  final  extinction 
or  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  forces  from  the  island,  and  until  all  im- 
minent danger  to  the  new  government  shall  have  disappeared. 

"  Sixth.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  necessary  secrecy  in  re- 
gard to  these  arrangements,  and  to  operate  with  more,  effect,  the  said 
Cuban  Junta  will  remain  nominally  organized,  as  it,  now  is,  but  will 
be  entirely  and  wholly  subject  to  the  direction  and  orders  of  said 
General  Quitman,  engaging  to  conform  to  them  in  all  things,  and  to 
perform  no  material  acts  without  his  consent  and  approbation ;  and 
it  will  receive  from  him,  from  time  to  time,  full  instructions  in  regard 
to  its  duties. 

"  Seventh.  If  any  unexpected  event  should  occur  to  prevent  said 
General  John  A.  Quitman  from  fully  assuming  in  his  own  hands  the 
powers  herein  conferred,  and  from  embarking  in  the  contemplated 
enterprise,  the  aforesaid  Cuban  Junta  will  be  reinvested  with,  and 
will  so  assume,  the  powers  which  they  have  herein  delegated,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  had  never  been  given. 

' '  The  above  articles  are  now  signed  conditionally  in  duplicate, 
with  the  understanding  that  when  the  said  General  Quitman  shall 
signify  his  readiness  to  assume  the  high  powers  and  duties  of  chief 
of  the  revolution,  these  articles  are  to  constitute  the  basis  of  his  ac- 
ceptance thereof. 

"  New  York,  August  18th,  1853." 

Voluntary  Proposition  of  the  Cuban  Junta  to  manifest  their  value  of 
Quitmari's  influence  to  their  cause.* 

"The  Cuban  Junta  in  the  United  States,  having  made  proposals 
to  Gen.  John  Anthony  Quitman  to  assume  and  control  the  direction 
of  the  Cuban  revolution  as  the  chief  thereof,  for  themselves,  and  in  be- 
half of  their  constituents  and  of  the  people  of  Cuba,,  hereby  engage 
and  promise  that,  if  the  island  of  Cuba  shall  become  free  and  inde- 
pendent by  the  aid  of  his  exertions  as  chief,  for  his  services  and  sac- 
rifices he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  free  government  of  the 
island,  besides  regular  pay,  the  compensation  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars ;  or,  if  he  shall  fall  in  the  struggle,  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  his 
family. 

«  New  York,  August  ISth,  1853." 

He  was  now  actively  engaged  in  the  great  but  complex  and  difficult 
work  of  collecting  funds,  recruiting  and  planning  the  expedition  so 
as  not  to  come  in  collision  with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 
Such  an  enterprise  required  time,  deliberation,  and  concert ;  but  the 
Junta,  operated  on  by  constant  appeals  from  Cuba,  became  impatient, 
and  interfered  with  the  powers  they  had  confided  to  him.  On  the 
16th  of  April  he  addressed  them  from  New  Orleans  as  follows : 

*  Gen.  Quitman  communicated  this  in  confidence  to  the  writer  at  the  time,  and  de- 
clared that  he  never  meant  to  accept  any  compensation  above  his  actual  expenses ; 
but,  if  successful,  and  the  Cuban  authorities  voted  him  the  above  sum,  he  would  ap- 
propriate it  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  military  and  naval  college  in  or  near 
Havana.  He  said  that  Cuba,  once  free  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  ought  either  to  ask 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  or  to  establish  a  formidable  navy  for  self-protection. 
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«*  New  Orleans,  April  16th,  1854. 

"  GENTLEMEN, — In  reply  to  your  esteemed  note  of  yesterday,  I  state 
with  pleasure,  as  an  additional  explanation  of  my  last  note,  that  I  re- 
gard 3000  men  as  the  minimum  number  required  for  a  successful  en- 
terprise. It  is  my  opinion,  under  present  circumstances,  that  a  small- 
er number  would  not  inspire  confidence,  and  would  render  the  enter- 
prise hazardous. 

"I  considered  the  statement  in  my  note,  that  my  acceptance  was 
founded  upon  the  existence  of  a  fund  of  at  least  $220,000,  as  super- 
seding all  the  conditions  heretofore  stipulated  which  were  inconsist- 
ent with  it,  and,  of  course,  that  the  condition  requiring  you  to  place 
in  my  hands  all  the  means  heretofore  deemed  necessary  as  abrogated. 

"  Nor  have  I  any  objections  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  at  no  time 
deemed  more  than  one  moderately-armed  steamer,  and  sufficient  trans- 
portation otherwise,  essential.  I  have  not  expected  that  it  would  be 
in  our  power  to  procure  transportation  of  the  very  first  class.  In  this, 
economy  as  well  as  safety  should  be  consulted.  Of  this,  however,  I 
must  be  the  judge  under  professional  advice. 

"In  relation  to  the  time  when  the  proposed  assistance  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  patriots  of  Cuba,  as  it  is  dependent  upon  contingencies 
which  no  human  foresight  can  anticipate,  I  am  unwilling  to  give  any 
farther  assurance  than  that  all  my  energies  shall  be  devoted  to  its  con- 
summation at  as  early  a  period  as  may  be  practicable. 

."  I  have  thus  met  all  the  questions  contained  in  your  note  except 
that  which  refers  to  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  enterprise 
which  may  arise  out  of  certain  contingencies  enumerated  in  your 
letter. 

"Appreciating  fully  the  motives  which,  at  the  moment  of  surrender- 
ing so  important  a  charge,  induces  you  to  provide,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, against  future  contingencies,  I  have  given  to  this  subject  my  most 
mature  reflection,  and,  without  time  to  present  the  operations  of  my 
own  mind,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  make  any  pledges  in 
regard  to  the  specific  course  of  action  I  should  pursue,  in  case  of  the 
occurrence  of  events  which  may  asume  every  variety  of  phase  and  char- 
acter, would  not  only  be  inoperative,  but  would  most  seriously  tram- 
mel and  embarrass  my  action,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  cause.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  anticipating  the  intricate  combinations  of  fortui- 
tous events,  I  will  content  myself  with  giving  you  the  general  assur- 
ance that  in  all  emergencies  I  will  use  my  best  judgment  and  skill  to 
apply  the  powers  conferred  on  me,  and  the  means  at  my  control,  to 
promote  the  great  cause  of  Cuban  independence  consistently  with  the 
Cuban  honor. 

"Believing  you  will,  upon  reflection,  see  that  I  can  not,  consistently 
with  my  character,  take  a  different  course,  I  remain,"  etc.  etc. 

I  have  no  wish  to  pursue  this  matter  into  the  field  of  controversy, 
or  to  assail  the  motives  or  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  wise  and  humane  to  make  no  far- 
ther revelations.  Precipitate  measures  originating  in  New  York, 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  General  Quitman,  provoked  the 
interference  of  our  government,  and  undoubtedly  caused  the  failure 
of  the  great  plan  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba.  Mortified  and  indignant 
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at  this  interference  with  his  well-digested  plans,  he  dissolved  his  con- 
nection with  the  matter  as  follows : 

"New  Orleans,  30th  April,  1855. 

"  Be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I  do  hereby  relin- 
quish and  surrender  to  the  Cuban  Junta,  established  in  the  United 
States  for  the  promotion  of  Cuban  independence,  all  the  powers, 
rights,  and  faculties  which  were  by  them  conferred  on  me  by  their 
contracts  and  agreements,  made  with  me  in  New  York  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1853,  and  afterward  ratified  and  concluded  by  the  agree- 
ment made  in  Natchez  in  the  month  of  May,  1854,  reserving  only 
such  powers  and  rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  final  settle- 
ment of  any  funds,  effects,  and  claims  which  still  remain  in  the  hands 
of  myself  or  my  agents.  All  other  effects  and  resources  not  now  un- 
der my  control  are  hereby  relinquished  to  said  junta,  but  without 
recourse  on  me. 

"  Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  day  and  year  above  written, 

"  J.  A.  QUITMAN  [SEAL]. 
"J.  S.  Thrasher." 

He  never  ceased,  however,  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  for  the  Cu- 
bans, and  to  give  his  sympathy  and  confidence  to  those  patriot  mem- 
bers of  the  junta  who  knew  the  wisdom  of  his  plans  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  motives.  His  object  in  moving  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality 
laws  in  Congress  was  mainly  with  reference  to  the  liberation  of  Cuba, 
which,  unaided,  can  never  accomplish  her  independence.  The  con- 
figuration of  the  island,  several  hundred  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  only  forty-five  miles,  enables  the  government,  with  its  steam 
marine,  to  concentrate  on  short  notice,  into  any  insurgent  district,  an 
overwhelming  force;  while  the  scattered  and  unarmed  population, 
the  rigid  espionage  and  severe  police,  prevent  concert  on  the  part  of 
the  Cubans. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  Cuba  and  the  Cubans,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppress  the  admiration  which  must  be  entertained  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  her  exiled  sons  (with  very  few  exceptions)  adhere  to  her 
desperate  fortunes.  Nor  can  I  omit  to  refer  to  the  many  evidences 
contained  in  the  papers  of  General  Quitman  of  the  zeal,  ability,  perils, 
and  sacrifices  exerted  and  endured  for  her  by  a  noble-hearted  Amer- 
ican, J.  S.  Thrasher,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
now  of  the  New  York  press.  A  more  distinguished  instance  of  fear- 
less and  persevering  efforts  for  an  oppressed  people  may  not  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  any  country. 


THE  END. 
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